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CHAPTER  I 

THE  FIRST  FLYING  SQUAD  MAKES  AN  ARREST 

Madame  Collomb  was  regarded  by  many  of 
her  friends  as  a  woman  to  be  envied.  Bright, 
cheerful,  well-dressed  and  good-looking,  life 
seemed  to  go  smoothly  for  her,  despite  the  Great 
War.  She  was  employed  as  a  typist  in  the 
offices  of  La  Soeiete  de  PTJnion  Prevoyante ,  in  the 
rue  Lafayette.  She  was  comfortably  off  in 
money  matters,  and  had  a  little  nest-egg  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  francs.  Her  parents  adored  her, 
and  her  younger  sister  regarded  her  as  her  petite 
maman.  Her  widowhood — her  husband  had  been 
a  commission  agent  in  the  silk  trade  at  Marseilles 
—sat  lightly  on  her.  Since  coming  to  Paris  she 
had  been  living  with  a  M.  Bernard,  and  they  had 
a  little  daughter,  kept  out  of  sight  and  being 
educated  in  a  convent  at  San  Remo. 

But  Madame’s  mind  was  not  at  ease.  Although 
she  dressed  as  a  young  woman  and  looked  young, 
her  real  age  was  forty-four,  a  critical  year  in  a 
woman’s  life.  Her  ami  was  becoming  restless, 
and  she  was  losing  her  hold  on  him.  M.  Bernard 
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could  not  or  would  not  marry  her.  She  saw  a 
'  vision  of  lonely  years  ahead,  and  shrank  from 
the  prospect. 

On  May  ist,  1915,  she  chanced  to  look  at  that 
day’s  issue  of  Le  'Journal ,  and  was  attracted  by 
an  advertisement  : 

“  Widower  with  two  children,  aged  forty- 
three,  with  comfortable  income,  affectionate, 
serious,  and  moving  in  good  society,  desires  to 
meet  widow  with  a  view  to  matrimony.” 

She  immediately  replied,  giving  full  particulars 
about  her  family  and  fortune,  and  incidentally 
stating  her  age  as  twenty-nine.  After  some 
delay  she  received  a  letter  from  a  M.  Cuchet, 
who  described  himself  as  a  director  of  a  factory 
in  Montmartre.  A  rendezvous  was  arranged 
and  they  met.  Thin,  bald  and  with  a  great 
reddish  beard  of  which  he  was  inordinately 
proud,  M.  Cuchet  had  an  air  of  distinction.  He 
was  at  first  gravely  courteous  and  somewhat 
reserved.  His  eyes  were  his  most  wonderful 
feature.  They  seemed  magnetic,  mesmeric.  His 
account  of  himself  was  entirely  satisfactory.  He 
was  a  war  refugee,  an  engineer  from  Rocroi,  and 
had  already,  since  abandoning  everything  before 
the  advancing  Germans,  built  up  a  fresh  business 
in  Paris.  It  was  prospering,  and  he  was  con¬ 
templating  opening  a  branch  factory  in  the  south. 
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He  had  a  motor-car,  a  little  apartment  in  town 
and  a  modest  place,  the  villa  Ermitage,  at  Gam- 
bais,  just  outside  Paris.  He  wanted  to  settle 
down  in  life ;  hence  his  advertisement. 

Madame  was  greatly  attracted  by  him.  What 
won  her  heart  was  his  attitude  towards  her. 
Here  was  no  ordinary  matrimonial  advertiser, 
but  a  man  gentil ,  kind,  thoughtful  and  ever 
lover-like.  The  reserve  soon  vanished.  He 
knew  the  language  of  love,  the  terms  of  endear¬ 
ment,  the  phrases  that  melt  a  woman’s  heart. 
He  told  her,  times  without  number,  how  beautiful 
she  was,  and  how  clever.  He  admired  her  taste, 
her  style  and  her  kind  heart.  He  flattered  her 
with  the  subtlest  of  all  flattery.  At  a  time  of  life 
when  the  hopes  of  love  almost  die,  Mme.  Collomb 
found  love  returning  at  full  flood. 

The  first  meeting  was  followed  by  others. 
Then  there  came  a  cooling  off  in  their  friendship. 
M.  Cuchet,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  several  other 
affairs  on  at  this  time,  for  there  had  been  many 
replies  to  his  advertisement.  He  could  not  spare 
all  the  attention  and  affection  that  this  ardent 
and  infatuated  lady  required. 

About  a  year  later  they  came  together  again. 
He  had  cleared  up  some  of  his  other  intrigues 
and  she  had  got  rid  of  M.  Bernard.  Now  he  set 
out  to  capture  her  completely,  and  she  did  not 
require  much  capturing. 

He  took  her  as  a  visitor  to  his  villa  at  Gambais, 
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and  she  was  charmed  with  it.  They  became 
engaged,  and  Madame  naturally  sought  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  her  family.  Here  Monsieur  proved 
very  shy.  He  wanted  her,  and  not  her  relatives, 
he  said,  and  when  at  last  she  made  him  visit  her 
parents  and  sister,  his  manner  was  none  too  cordial. 
He  did  not  like  Mme.  Collomb’s  mother’s  ques¬ 
tions  about  himself  and  his  affairs.  She  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  using  two  names,  Cuchet  and 
Fremyet,  and  the  explanation  that  he  was  in  that 
way  able  to  draw  two  war  indemnities  did  not 
satisfy  her. 

When,  after  he  had  left,  Mme.  Collomb  de¬ 
manded  of  her  mother,  Mme.  Moreau,  what  she 
thought  of  him,  the  mother  was  coldly  critical. 
He  was  too  old  for  her  daughter,  said  she.  He 
must  be  in  his  fiftieth  year  or  more.  She  did  not 
like  his  attitude  towards  money  matters,  and  when 
she  asked  her  daughter  if  Georges  Cuchet  had 
obtained .  any  money  from  her,  the  daughter 
evaded  giving  a  direct  reply. 

But  nothing  that  anyone  might  say  could 
weaken  Mme.  Collomb’s  infatuation.  When 
Cuchet  urged  her  to  come  and  live  with  him 
before  their  marriage,  pleading  that  it  was  foolish 
to  have  the  unnecessary  expense  of  two  apart¬ 
ments,  she  at  first  refused,  but  in  the  end  yielded, 
allowing  Cuchet  to  store  her  furniture.  In 
November  1 9 1 6  she  gave  up  her  rooms  in  the 
rue  Rodier  and  went  to  live  with  him  in  the  rue 
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Chateaudun.  She  seemed  radiantly  happy.  A 
few  days  before  Christmas  she  took  farewell  of 
her  office,  for  she  was  going  to  be  married  next 
week,  and  would  be  off  with  her  Georges  to  the 
sunny  Midi. 

On  December  24th  she  invited  her  sister  to 
come  and  visit  her  at  the  villa  at  Gambais.  The 
sister  found  the  house  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
was  treated  by  Cuchet — known  at  Gambais  under 
his  other  name,  Fremyet— with  great  distinction. 
Mme.  Pelat  noted  how  submissive  Mme.  Col- 
lomb  was  to  her  lover,  but  returned  to  Paris  with 
an  excellent  impression  of  him.  Both  Cuchet 
and  the  lady  assured  her  that  they  intended  very 
shortly  to  regularise  their  position  by  a  formal 
marriage.  On  Christmas  Day,  1916,  Mme. 
Collomb  had  lunch  with  her  mother,  and  told 
her  that  they  would  be  soon  married,  and  were 
then  moving  to  Nice.  She  would  return  in  a 
couple  of  days  or  not  later  than  New  Year’s  Day, 
she  promised,  and  tell  her  parent  what  further 
arrangement  had  been  made.  She  never  re¬ 
turned. 

Mme.  Collomb  had  bought  and  forgotten  to 
pay  for  two  bottles  of  eau-de-vie  from  a  friend, 
Mme.  Goujon.  On  January  29th  a  young 
soldier  on  leave,  who  said  that  he  was  M.  Cuchet’s 
son,  called  on  Mme.  Goujon  and  told  her  that 
when  at  Valence  in  the  Midi  he  had  met  Mme. 
Collomb  at  a  table  d'hote ,  and  she,  learning  that 
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he  was  returning  to  Paris,  had  given  him  her 
card  and  some  money  to  pay  twenty  francs,  the 
price  of  the  spirits.  Some  days  later  the  same 
young  soldier  brought  a  basket  to  Mme.  Col- 
lomb  s  sister,  Mme.  Pelat,  with  a  Nice  railway 
label  on  it.  Inside  was  a  magnificent  bouquet  of 
mimosa  and  a  card  of  Mme.  Collomtfs,  with 
Cuchet’s  initials — “  G.  C.” — written  on  it. 

From  now  on  Mme.  Collomb  completely  dis¬ 
appeared.  Her  family  could  not  find  a  trace  of 
her,  nor  could  they  learn  anything  more  of 
M.  Cuchet  and  his  son.  Her  furniture  and  her 
bank  deposit  had  gone.  Her  sister  wrote  to  Mme. 
Collomb  and  M.  Cuchet  at  Gambais,  but  received 
no  reply.  Then  she  wrote  to  the  Mayor,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  circumstances,  and  asking  if  he  could 
tell  her  where  M.  Cuchet  was,  and  how  to  get  in 
touch  with  him. 

The  Mayor  had  not  long  before  received  a 
similar  request  from  a  Mile.  Lacoste,  a  domestic 
servant  in  Paris,  and  sister  of  a  Mme.  Buisson, 
who  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  villa  Ermitage  with 
M.  Fremyet  (Cuchet),  and  had  also  disappeared. 
The  occupier  of  the  house  was  a  M.  Dupont,  but 
when  the  Mayor  had  sent  to  make  inquiries  of 
him,  it  was  found  that  M.  Dupont  had  dis¬ 
appeared  also.  The  Mayor  suggested  that  the 
two  families  should  get  in  touch  with  one 
another. 

The  Moreau  family  and  Mile.  Lacoste  met,  and 
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compared  notes.  Both  had  seen  Cuchet  or 
Fremyet,  and  their  descriptions  of  him  tallied. 
Moreover,  he  seemed  singularly  like  M.  Dupont, 
according  to  the  local  descriptions  of  the  occupier. 
They  went  to  the  police,  who  were  greatly  in¬ 
terested,  for  they  had  on  their  lists  several  in¬ 
quiries  about  other  women  who  had  disappeared 
in  a  very  similar  fashion.  The  case  was  handed 
over  to  the  authorities  of  the  Criminal  Investi¬ 
gation  Department  at  Mantes,  and  the  Flying 
Squad  ( Brigade  Mobile)  began  making  inquiries. 
They  were  already  investigating  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  a  Mme.  Cuchet  and  her  son,  who 
had  lived  for  a  time  with  a  M.  Diard  at  the 
village  of  Vernouillet  on  the  Seine.  They,  and 
M.  Diard,  had  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 

earth. 

Inspector  Adam,  of  the  Detective  Branch,  was 
given  charge,  and  he  quickly  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Cuchet,  Fremyet,  Dupont  and  Diard 
were  one  and  the  same.  On  April  ioth,  1919,  a 
warrant  was  issued  from  Mantes  for  the  arrest  of 

X — ,  otherwise  Fremyet.  The  villa  Ermitage 

was  searched  without  result,  and  the  house  at 
Vernouillet  revealed  nothing.  A  police  watch 
was  set  over  the  villa  Ermitage,  to  seize  Fremyet 
on  his  return. 

The  day  after  the  warrant  was  issued,  Mile. 
Lacoste  was  walking  down  the  rue  de  Rivoli, 
Paris,  when  she  saw  in  front  of  her  this  much- 
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sought-for  M.  Fremyet,  with  a  smartly  dressed 
young  woman  on  his  arm.  They  entered  a  shop, 
Mile.  Lacoste  following  them.  She  heard  Frem¬ 
yet  order  a  white  china  dinner  service  to  be  sent 
to  his  apartment,  and  tried  to  keep  track  of  him 
as  he  left  the  shop,  but  lost  him  in  the  crowd. 
She  hurried  to  the  nearest  poste  with  her  news, 
and  very  soon  M.  Dautel,  Superintendent  of 
Police,  had  taken  up  the  clue.  The  dinner 
service  had  been  ordered,  he  learned,  by  M. 
Lucien  Guillet,  an  engineer,  of  76  rue  de  Roche- 
chouart. 

The  young  lady  accompanying  M.  Guillet 
was  Mile.  Fernande  Segret,  twenty-seven  years 
old,  who  described  herself  as  a  lyric  artist,  but  was 
also  assistant  in  a  furrier’s  shop.  Fair,  short, 
slim  and  dainty,  she  had  first  spoken  to  M. 
Guillet  in  a  ’bus,  when  he  had  offered  her  his 
seat.  Next  day  he  had  met  her  in  the  street,  he 
describing  himself  as  a  refugee  mill-owner  from 
Rocroi.  He  promised  marriage,  but  persuaded 
her  to  come  and  live  with  him  as  his  mistress. 
“  I  have  not  a  single  reproach  against  him.  I 
loved  him  very  deeply.  I  was  very,  very  happy 
with  him,”  she  declared  long  afterwards. 

At  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  April  1 2th 
M.  Lucien  Guillet  left  his  apartment  to  buy  a 
morning  paper,  returning  for  his  coffee.  There 
came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Guillet  himself 
opened  it.  Two  members  of  the  First  Flying 
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Squad,  entering  quickly,  seized  him,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  under  arrest.  He  protested 
vigorously.  I  am  Lucien  Guillet,  born  on 
September  18th,  1874,  at  Rocroi.”  When  told 
that  he  would  be  charged  with  murder,  he  seemed 
shocked.  “  Oh  !  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  charge 
me  with  murder,  M.  le  Commissaire.  It  means 
a  man’s  head.”  When  questioned  further,  he 
replied  pointedly,  “I  will  speak  only  in  the 
presence  of  a  lawyer.”  His  policy  of  silence, 
which  was  to  obstruct  justice  for  so  long,  had 
begun.  They  searched  him,  and  found  in  his 
pocket  a  small  black-covered  loose-leaved  note¬ 
book,  which  he  made  a  desperate  but  vain  effort 
to  seize.  This  was  the  famous  note-book  that 
was  to  figure  so  much  in  later  proceedings. 

He  turned  for  a  last  gaze  round  the  room,  and 
began  singing  to  himself  a  line  or  two  from  a 
chorus  in  Manon 7  singularly  appropriate  to  the 
occasion — “  Adieu,  notre  petite  table  ! 

Mile.  Segret  entered  the  room  while  Guillet 
was  protesting  to  the  police.  She  was  invited  to 
accompany  him  to  the  station,  but  her  innocence 
was  so  evident  that  she  was  quickly  released.  Here 
anthropomorphic  measurements  revealed  the  fact 

1  “  Adieu,  notre  petite  table 

Un  meme  verre  dtait  le  notre, 

Chacun  de  nous,  quand  il  buvait, 

Y  cherchait  les  l&vres  de  l’autre. 

Ah  !  pauvre  ami,  comme  il  m  aimait, 

Adieu,  notre  petite  table.  Adieu ! 
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that  Fremyet — -Cuchet — Guillet  was  really  an  old 
criminal  and  fugitive  from  justice,  Henri  Desire 
Landru.  His  known  criminal  record  started  in 
1900,  when  he  received  a  sentence  of  three 
years’  imprisonment  for  attempting  to  defraud  an 
elderly  widow  over  a  marriage  settlement.  In 
1904  he  received  in  Paris  two  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  for  swindling  ;  in  1906,  at  the  Court  of  the 
Seine,  thirteen  months’  imprisonment  for  swind- 
ling ;  in  1906  in  Paris  three  years’  imprisonment 
for  abuse  of  confidence;  and  in  1910,  at  Lille, 
three  years  for  swindling.  In  July  1914  he 
escaped  when  being  sought  for  to  answer  a 
charge  of  swindling  in  connection  with  a  motor¬ 
cycle  business  which  he  was  conducting  at  a 
garage  in  the  rue  Malakoff.  In  his  absence  he 
was  sentenced  to  four  years’  imprisonment, 
and  recommended  for  transportation  to  New 
Guinea. 

Landru  was  hurried  off  to  Gambais,  where  the 
villa  Ermitage  and  its  grounds  were  examined  in 
his  presence,  the  villagers  gathering  curiously 
around.  They  at  once  openly  recognised  him  as 
M.  Dupont.  Nothing  suspicious  was  found, 
although  the  police  discovered  the  bodies  of 
three  dogs  buried  in  the  garden.  Landru  said 
that  he  had  owned  these  dogs,  but  one  of  the 
spectators  called  in  a  loud,  high  voice  :  “  That 
is  not  true.  They  belonged  to  a  fair  young 
lady  who  came  here  with  him.” 
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From  Gambais,  Landru  was  taken  to  the 
prison  at  Mantes.  But  his  case  quickly  assumed 
such  importance  that  at  the  end  of  April  he  was 
brought  to  Paris,  and  confined  in  the  prison  of 
La  Sant£. 


CHAPTER  II 
gathering  evidence 

f^HE  T  ews  ^andru’s  arrest,  and  the  nature 
ot  the  charges  against  him,  aroused  an  immediate 
sensation,  which  grew  as  fuller  details  became 
known  Cases  of  disappearance  of  women  poured 

in  on  the  authorities,  and  rumour  soon  placed  the 
number  of  his  victims,  not  at  three,  but  at  three 
hundred  Landru  was  quickly  nicknamed  “  the 
luebeard  of  Gambais,  the  man  with  a  hundred 
wives  and  a  hundred  names.” 

The .  police  began  their  investigations  by 
examining  Landru  himself.  He  would  admit 
nothing  and  give  no  information.  Then  they 
searched  the  houses  where  he  had  lived,  his  apart- 
ments  in  the  rue  de  Rochechouart  and  in  the  rue 
Chateaudun,  the  villas  at  Vernouillet  and  Gam- 
ais,  the  home  of  his  wife  and  children  at  Clichv 
and  various  garages  which  he  had  occupied  when 
conducting  a  motor-cycle  and  automobile  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  rue  de  Rochechouart  a  quantity  of 
linen  was  found,  marked  with  various  initials 
corresponding  with  those  of  women  believed  to 
be  his  victims.  The  house  at  Vernouillet,  “  The 
Codge,  45  rue  de  Mantes,  yielded  nothing  but 
a  few  rags  and  a  pair  of  boots  which  had  been 
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buried  in  the  garden.  Various  goods  belonging  to 
women  were  found  in  the  home  in  Clichy.  Other 
articles  discovered  in  the  garages  were  clothing, 
furniture,  false  hair  and  papers  belonging  to 
missing  women. 

A  first  search  of  the  villa  Ermitage  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Superintendent  Dautel  on  April  9th 
without  result. 

The  villa  was  a  one-storied  building  with  a 
loft,  containing  four  living-rooms,  two  of  them 
empty  and  two  furnished  in  very  inexpensive 
style  with  camp  beds.  In  one  of  the  rooms  a 
small  stove  had  been  fixed  by  Landru.  This 
was  the  stove  in  which  it  was  claimed  he  had 
burned  the  bodies  of  his  victims. 

By  an  oversight  the  villa  was  left  unsealed 
and  unguarded  for  twelve  days  after  the  first 
examination  by  Superintendent  Dautel  and  was 
visited  during  that  time  by  various  sensation 
seekers,  who  went  over  it  at  leisure.  The  police 
did  not  seal  it  until  April  25th.  On  April  29th 
Superintendent  Dautel,  accompanied  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  high  police  and  State  officials,  began  a 
fresh  investigation  of  the  premises.  The  cement 
flooring  was  dug  up  in  parts  and  in  parts  ex¬ 
amined  by  boring,  but  yielded  nothing.  Some 
sand  was  found  which  was  claimed  to  be  blood¬ 
stained.  The  ashes  and  the  remains  in  the  stove 
and  other  piles  of  ashes  in  an  outhouse  and  in 
the  garden  were  sifted.  Among  these  were 
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hundreds  of  little  pieces  of  bone,  most  of  them 
no  more  than  splinters.  Medical  experts,  after 
prolonged  examination,  declared  that  these  were 
human  remains  of  at  least  three  people,  but 
whether  men  or  women  they  could  not  say. 
Mingled  with  these  bone  splinters  were  bits  of 
buttons,  hooks  and  eyes  and  the  like. 

The  little  black,  loose-leaved  note-book  found 
on  Landru  told  much.  Inside  the  cover  a  list  of 
names  was  written  in  pencil  : 

Cuchet,  J.,  idem,  Brasil,  Crozatier,  Havre, 
Buisson,  A.  Collomb,  Babelay,  Jaume,  Pascal, 
Marchadier.” 


This  turned  out  to  be  the  list  of  ten  women  and 
one  youth  who  had  disappeared  in  circumstances 
that  pointed  to  their  having  been  murdered  by 
Landru.  J 


The  pages  of  the  note-book  had  been  used  by 
andru  for  daily  accounts,  showing  in  very  neat 
writing  his  receipts  and  expenses.  When  these 
were  analysed  it  was  seen  that  on  various  occasions 
when  a  woman  had  gone  with  him  to  Gambais 
and  had  disappeared  he  had  purchased  one  single 
and  one  return  ticket  The  items  corresponded 

Gambais.  "  ^  **  *°  the 

Two  examples  illustrate  this.  Mme.  Collomb 
isappeared  on  December  26th,  1016.  On  that 
date  Landru  had  noted  in  his  expenses  account ! 
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2  Metro  tickets  .  40  c. 

1  single  ticket  .  .  .  Fes.  3*95 

1  return  ticket  .  .  .  Fes.  4*95 

These  figures  agreed  with  the  prices  to  Houdan, 
the  station  for  Gambais. 

Mme.  Buisson  disappeared  in  September  1917* 
The  diary  noted  : 

1  single  Tacoi  .  .  .  Fes.  2*75 

1  return  .  Fes.  4*40 

Tacoi  is  the  station  before  Houdan,  and  is  also 
used  for  Gambais. 

To  the  side  of  some  of  these  accounts  were 
other  figures,  which  were  assumed  to  be  the 
hours  of  the  victims’  death. 

Among  the  papers  found  in  the  garages  and 
elsewhere  were  a  number  of  neatly-filed  docu¬ 
ments  giving  details  of  a  widespread  system  of 
swindling  by  means  of  matrimonial  advertise¬ 
ments.  Landru  had  specialised  in  an  unusually 
base  form  of  crime. 

Who  was  this  Landru  ?  The  son  of  a  respect¬ 
able  working  man,  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
sober  atmosphere  of  a  religious  home.  He  had 
been  chorister  and  censer  boy  at  church,  but  at 
an  early  age  adopted,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
judge  later,  “  more  profane  pursuits.”  He  se¬ 
duced  the  daughter  of  his  cousin,  who  had  a  child 
by  him,  but  a  couple  of  years  later  married  her 
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and  had  in  all  a  family  of  four  children.  After 
doing  his  military  service,  and  reaching  the  rank 
of  quartermaster-sergeant,  he  obtained  various 
posts,  as  accountant,  publicity  agent  and  the  like. 
He  took  to  swindling,  not  at  first  very  cleverly, 
for  he  was  caught  time  after  time  and  imprisoned. 
After  he  had  tried  his  hand  at  ordinary  swindling 
he  developed  his  own  special  field,  taking  as  his 
victims  the  most  easily  captured  women — widows, 
aged  between  thirty-eight  and  fifty — with  fur¬ 
niture  of  their  own,  and  a  few  thousand  francs 
in  the  bank.  He  reached  these  usually  by  means 
of  matrimonial  advertisements  in  the  newspapers, 
or  through  matrimonial  agencies.  He  was  the 
ardent  lover,  and  would  write  pages  to  grizzled 
old  washerwomen  in  the  fifties,  who  had  in¬ 
herited  a  few  thousand  francs,  about  their  beauti¬ 
ful  lily-white  hands,  their  soft  eyes  and  their 
gentle  hearts.  Landru  would  capture  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  women  such  as  these,  promise  marriage 
and  bind  them  to  him.  Then  he  would  suggest 
that  they  should  allow  him  to  sell  their  old 
furniture,  for  it  would  no  longer  be  wanted  when 
they  were  married.  He  was  careful,  wherever 
possible,  to  secure  a  legal  transfer  from  them.  By 
assuring  them  that  he  could  obtain  four  times  the 
interest  that  they  were  receiving  from  the  bank, 
he  induced  them  to  hand  their  deposits  to  his 
care.  Then  the  furniture  would  be  sold,  the 
money  secured,  and  Landru  would  disappear. 
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Mme.  Cuchet. 


Mme.  Laborde-Line, 


Mme.  Guillin. 


Mme.  Heon. 


Mme.  Collomb. 


Mme.  Buisson. 


Mlle.  Babel  ay. 


Mme.  Jaume.  Mme.  Pascal. 

The  Victims  of  Landru. 


Mme.  Marchadier. 
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He  tried  this  method  many  scores  of  times.  In 
forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty  he  was  successful. 
But  there  came  the  fiftieth  time,  when  the 
woman  pursued  him  and  hunted  him  down,  and 
he  was  sent  to  prison.  Later  he  nerved  himself 
not  merely  to  rob  the  women,  but,  when  they 
seemed  likely  to  be  troublesome,  to  make  them 
disappear  so  thoroughly  that  no  trace  of  them 
should  be  found  again. 

Paris  gossip  soon  tacked  every  kind  of  crime 
on  to  him,  from  blackmail  to  peddling  cocaine, 
and  from  burglary  to  dealing  in  human  flesh. 
Much  of  this  was  mere  idle  chatter,  and  little 
came  out  in  the  course  of  the  trial  to  confirm  it. 

He  worked  alone.  From  first  to  last  the  police 
were  not  able  to  find  a  single  partner  in  his 
crimes.  He  had  the  gift  of  silence  and  aloofness. 
He  was  essentially  mean  and  greedy  beyond 
measure,  and  it  was  this  greediness  that  led  to  his 
undoing.  Like  Frederick  Guy  Browne,  the 
English  murderer,  he  could  not  bear  to  throw 
the  possessions  of  his  victims  away,  even  tell-tale 
things  that  would  convict  him  if  found.  He 
hoarded  the  linen,  the  papers  and  the  dresses  of 
the  women  he  had  killed. 

Various  matrimonial  advertisements  inserted  by 
him  in  Paris  newspapers  were  found.  From  seven 
of  these  his  papers  showed  that  he  had  had  283 
replies,  which  had  all  been  classified  and  marked 
by  him  in  the  most  business-like  fashion  : 
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r.  To  be  answered  poste  rest  ante. 

2.  Without  money. 

3.  Without  furniture. 

4.  No  reply. 

5.  To  be  answered  to  initials  poste  restante. 

6.  Possible  fortune. 

7.  In  reserve.  For  further  investigation. 

He  was  known  to  have  opened  correspondence 
with  169  women,  and  had  carefully  filed  in¬ 
formation  about  them,  their  children,  fortune, 
family  relations,  etc.  The  police  hunted  up 
every  woman  in  these  lists.  From  most  of  them 
very  little  information  could  be  had.  Others 
had  tales  of  robbery,  under  promise  of  marriage, 
to  relate. 

There  were  eleven  persons — ten  women  and 
one  lad  who  could  not  be  found,  the  eleven 
names  written  in  pencil  in  the  black-covered  note¬ 
book.  Four  of  these  were  known — Mme.  Col- 
lomb,  Mme.  Cuchet  and  her  son  and  Mme. 
Buisson.  Who  were  the  others  ?  Descriptions 
were  supplied  by  neighbours  of  the  ladies  who 
had  visited  the  villas,  and  who  had  not  been  seen 
again.  An  old  cabman  who  had  carried  many  a 
visitor  to  the  villa  Ermitage  was  minutely  inter¬ 
rogated.  Gradually  name  after  name  was 
located. 

Brasil,  one  of  the  names  in  Landru’s  list, 
at  first  greatly  puzzled  the  authorities.  When 
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asked  what  it  meant,  Landru  replied  that  it  was 
merely  a  note  concerning  some  Brazilian  shares 
which  he  had  sold.  But  in  the  course  of  a 
thorough  overhaul  of  all  the  papers  seized  in 
Landru’s  rooms,  M.  Tanguay,  the  assistant  chief 
of  the  detective  department,  who  was  conducting 
many  of  the  preliminary  inquiries,  found  a 
number  of  documents  in  the  name  of  Mme. 
Laborde-Line,  a  widow  born  in  Buenos  Aires  ! 

The  eleven  victims  were  finally  found  to  be  : 

i  and  2.  Mme.  Cuchet,  widow,  aged  thirty- 
nine,  and  her  son  Andre,  aged  eighteen.  She 
was  working  for  a  big  Paris  magasin  and  became 
acquainted  with  Landru  (calling  himself  Diard) 
in  February  1914,  and  set  up  house  with  him 
near  Chantilly.  Then,  accompanied  by  her  son 
Andre,  she  went  to  live  with  Landru  at  Ver- 
nouillet  in  December  1914.  Nothing  was  seen 
or  heard  of  the  mother  or  son  after  January  4th> 
1915.  Landru  secured  her  jewels,  furniture  and 
securities. 

3.  Mme.  Laborde-Line,  “  Bresil,”  widow, 
aged  forty-seven.  Born  in  Buenos  Aires,  and 
living  with  her  son  and  his  wife  in  Paris,  she  left 
them  to  go  with  Landru  to  Vernouillet.  Last 
heard  of,  July  1915. 

4.  Mme.  Guillin,  widow,  aged  fifty-one,  for¬ 
merly  a  governess.  She  had  inherited  22,000 
francs,  came  in  touch  with  Landru,  under  the 
name  of  Georges  Petit,  in  May  1 9 1  through  a 
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matrimonial  advertisement,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  disappeared.  Landru  sold  her  furniture 
and  drew  out  her  banking  deposit  with  a  forged 
signature. 

5.  Mme.  Heon,  widow,  aged  fifty-five.  At¬ 
tracted  by  his  matrimonial  advertisement  she 
met  him  (still  Georges  Petit)  in  the  summer  of 
I9I5*  He  sold  her  furniture  in  September,  and 
took  her  to  Gambais  in  December.  No  more 
heard  of  her. 

6.  Mme.  Collomb.  The  story  of  this  victim 
is  told  in  the  opening  chapter. 

7.  Andr^e  Babelay,  maid-servant,  aged  nine¬ 
teen.  This  girl  had  no  money.  Landru  saw 
her  in  the  Metro  in  Paris,  in  January  1917, 
crying,  and  found  that  she  was  in  great  trouble. 
He  took  her  to  his  room  in  the  rue  M^aubeuge 
(as  Guillet),  describing  her  as  his  niece,  and 
afterwards  to  Gambais,  on  March  29th.  Nothing 
was  heard  of  her  after  April  1 2th. 

8.  Mme.  Buisson,  widow,  aged  forty-four. 
They  became  acquainted  through  Landru’s 
usual  matrimonial  advertisement  in  1916,  he 
posing  as  M.  Fremyet.  The  acquaintance  was 
renewed  in  the  summer  of  1917,  and  a  marriage 
arranged.  She  visited  Gambais  on  August  19th, 
1917,  and  shortly  afterwards  disappeared* 
Landru  sold  her  furniture  and  securities. 

9.  Mme  Jaume,  aged  thirty-eight,  separated 
r°m  her  husband.  Met  Landru  (M.  Guillet) 
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in  May  1917.  She  started  divorce  proceedings 
in  order  to  marry  him,  went  with  him  to  Gambais 
in  November  1917,  and  was  last  seen  on  No¬ 
vember  26th.  Landru  sold  her  furniture  and 
realised  her  bank  account. 

10.  Mme.  Pascal,  divorced,  aged  thirty-three. 
Landru  (now  M.  Forest)  met  her,  a  struggling 
dressmaker  of  easy  morals,  in  September  1916. 
She  visited  Gambais  in  April  1917,  and  was 
never  seen  again.  Her  furniture  and  personal 
belongings  were  found  in  one  of  Landru’s 
garages.  These  were,  however,  of  such  trivial 
yalue  that  theft  could  not  have  been  the  mur¬ 
derer’s  main  purpose. 

11.  Mme.  Marchadier,  aged  thirty-seven.  A 
poor  lodginghouse-keeper,  she  became  acquainted 
with  Landru  (now  M.  Guillet),  in  1918.  She 
gave  up  her  house,  sold  part  of  her  furniture, 
went  to  Gambais  in  January  1919,  and  dis¬ 
appeared. 

What  had  become  of  these  women  ?  Although 
they  had  vanished  from  sight,  it  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  that  they  had  been  murdered. 
Landru  might  be  a  sadist,  keeping  the  victims  of 
his  cruelties  concealed  in  some  still  undiscovered 
hiding-places.  They  might  voluntarily  have 
gone  into  retirement,  using  him  as  the  agent  for 
their  disappearance.  He  might  be  a  white 
slaver,  smuggling  them  away  in  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  in  the  river  boats  of  Brazil  or  the  stews  of 
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Buenos  Aires.  There  were  a  hundred  alternatives 
to  murder. 

The  task  of  investigation  was  made  much 
harder  by  Landru’s  obstinate  refusal  to  speak. 
After  the  list  of  missing  women  was  published, 
reports  arrived  from  all  quarters  that  one  or 
more  had  been  found,  at  Buda-Pesth,  at  Mon¬ 
treal,  at  Monte  Video  and  at  all  the  most  unlikely 
places.  People  amused  themselves  by  inventing 
yarns  to  puzzle  the  police. 

Had  the  bodies  of  the  women  been  burned  in 
the  stove  ?  The  police  made  experiments  by 
burning  the  bodies  of  animals  in  it,  but  without 
very  encouraging  results.  Ponds  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  were  minutely  dragged.  There  were 
great  glass  works  within  the  reach  of  Gambais, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  Landru  might  have 
taken  the  bodies  at  night  and  burned  them  in 
the  furnace  there. 

Dr.  Jean  Lontheil,  who  in  1916  was  attached 
to  the  1st  regiment  of  Engineers  at  Versailles, 
came  forward  with  a  strange  story  : 

“  About  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June  of  the  year  in  question  I  cycled  from  Ver¬ 
sailles  to  Gambais  to  spend  the  day  with  my  aunt, 
who  was  Lady  Superior  of  a  convent  there. 
About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  I  cycled  from 
Houdan  (near  Gambais)  to  catch  the  train  back 
to  Versailles.  I  missed  it,  and  decided  to  cover 
the  distance  on  my  bicycle. 
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“  After  passing  Gambais  church  and  cemetery, 

I  was  surprised  to  note  that  M.  Trie’s  villa  was  to 
let  (M.  Trie  was  the  owner  of  the  villa  Ermitage). 
It  was  a  superb  moonlit  night,  and  I  noticed 
before  the  door  a  little  motor  wagonette  with  its 
nose  pointing  towards  Versailles  and  its  lights 
out.  There  was  a  light  in  the  villa  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  a  thick  column  of  smoke  was  issuing 
from  the  chimney.  The  stench  choked  me,  and 
I  thought  to  myself,  ‘  Whatever  can  Mme.  Trie 
be  burning  ?  ’  I  continued  on  my  way.  While 
running  down  the  fitang  des  Bruy^res,  a  pond 
about  a  mile  from  Gambais,  one  of  my  tyres 
burst.  The  pond  at  this  point  borders  on  the 
road.  I  got  down,  filled  my  kept  with  water  and 
set  to  work  to  mend  the  tyre.  I  had  just  finished 
when  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  motor  coming  from 
Gambais.  My  first  thought  was  to  ask  the  driver 
to  give  me  a  lift  to  Versailles,  so  I  waited.  To 
my  disappointment  and  astonishment,  the  car 
stopped  some  yards  from  the  pond,  and  then  I 
saw  that  it  was  the  little  wagonette  I  had  seen  in 
front  of  M.  Trie’s  door.  The  chauffeur,  instead 
of  being  in  uniform,  proved  to  be  a  little  man  in 
a  light-coloured  overcoat  and  a  cap.  He  jumped 
down  lightly,  and  I  saw  that  he  had  a  black 
beard.  He  began  to  walk  along  the  side  of  the 
pond  away  from  the  road,  and  was  carrying  some¬ 
thing,  but  I  could  not  distinguish  its  size  or  shape. 
On  reaching  the  path  leading  to  the  game- 
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keeper’s  lodge,  he  turned  on  to  the  earth  causeway 
leading  to  the  centre  of  the  pond.  At  this  point 
he  was  hidden  by  the  rushes,  but  a  moment  later 
I  heard  something  flop  into  the  water.  I  thought 
that  it  was  a  poacher  throwing  his  net  into  the 
water,  and  as  there  was  no  hope  of  a  lift  to  Ver¬ 
sailles,  I  continued  on  my  bicycle. 

“It  was  only  on  reading  of  the  Landru  affair 
in  the  newspapers  that  these  details  came  back  to 
my  memory.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  affirm 
that  the  man  was  Landru,  but  he  was  uncom¬ 
monly  like  him.” 

The  pond  is  a  wild,  lonely  spot,  known  only  to 
poachers  and  wild-duck  hunters,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Taravise  wood.  It  is  shallow  along  the 
borders,  but  twenty  feet  deep  in  the  middle, 
partly  choked  with  rushes  and  weeds,  and  had 
not  been  drained  since  1916. 

A  young  man  named  Marguin  stated  that  he 
was  fishing  with  several  companions  in  a  pond 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  villa  Ermita^e 
when  he  drew  up  a  piece  of  putrefied  flesh  about 

eighteen  inches  in  length.  He  could  not  fix  the 
date. 

,An  €ntr>'  111  one  of  Landru’s  note-books, 
tbrty  lines  written  by  him,  apparently  between 
1916  and  1 91 7,  mentioned  the  difficulties  ex¬ 
perienced  by  justices  in  identifying  drowned 

thaTof  aHC  qu0ted,  certain  examples,  such  as 
that  of  a  woman  who  was  unable  to  identify 
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her  own  son  who  had  been  drowned,  and  a 
woman  identified  by  some  people  who  thought 
that  they  had  known  her,  but  who  afterwards 
owned  themselves  mistaken. 

A  fresh  clue  was  furnished  by  three  women  of 
Bazinville  near  Gambais.  About  the  end  of  the 
previous  July,  these  women  were  picking  lilies  of 
the  valley  by  the  side  of  the  Etang  Neuf,  when 
they  noticed  a  parcel  floating  on  the  surface 
among  a  clump  of  water-lilies,  some  thirty  yards 
from  the  bank.  One  of  the  women  stated  . 
“  The  parcel  was  wrapped  in  black  canvas,  tied 
with  string.  It  was  over  three  feet  long  as  far  as 
we  could  judge.  Its  form  suggested  a  body 
doubled  up,  so  much  so  that  I  cried,  ‘  It’s  someone 
drowning.’  On  the  next  and  following  days  we 
saw  it,  still  at  the  same  spot,  but  it  appeared  to 
be  sinking.  It  was  far  out  of  our  reach,  and  the 
pond  is  in  a  lonely  deserted  part  of  the  forest,  so 
we  took  no  further  notice  and  had  forgotten  all 
about  it  till  now.” 

The  Etang  Neuf  was  on  the  estate  of  the 
Duchesse  d’Uzes,  and  until  the  war  had  been 
regularly  dredged,  but  not  since  1914.  There 
was  a  boat  moored  and  padlocked  to  the  bank. 
It  was  suggested  that  Landru,  by  the  aid  of  a 
skeleton  key,  was  able  to  use  the  boat,  which  now 
lay  embedded  in  the  mud,  but  which  according 
to  the  keeper  was  still  afloat  the  previous  July. 

There  was  grave  suspicion  that  Landru  had 
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murdered  Mme.  Benoist,  a  well-to-do  widow,  who 
disappeared  at  Tarascon.  The  police  were  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  she  was  the  same  woman 
whose  body  was  found  in  the  Canal  de  Craponne, 
bearing  marks  of  strangulation.  It  was  suggested 
that  Landru  had  attempted  to  sell  damaged 
trinkets  and  also  a  bar  of  gold  from  jewellery 
melted  down.  The  actual  murderer  of  Mme. 
Benoist  was  found  a  little  later.  In  this  case 
Landru  was  innocent. 

Investigations  were  made  in  June  of  human 
remains  discovered  in  a  sand-pit  at  Gennevilliers, 
which  can  be  reached  in  about  ten  minutes  from 
Clichy,  where  Landru  had  a  garage.  Experts 
declared  the  remains  to  be  part  of  a  female  body. 
The  water  of  the  Seine  had  filtered  through  the 
sand  and  formed  a  small  pond.  A  man  fishing 
there  stated  that  he  saw,  four  or  five  months 
before,  a  sack  containing  flesh,  and  thought  that 
a  butcher  had  thrown  diseased  meat  into  the  pond 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Other  witnesses  testified  that  a 
motor-car  halted  before  the  sand-pit  one  night 
in  December,  went  away  and  returned  shortly 
afterwards,  staying  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

In  August  1919  a  party  of  men  arrived  at  the 
villa  Ermitage  in  a  motor-car,  broke  the  police 
seals,  entered  and  searched  around,  but  took 
nothing  away.  All  the  articles  required  for 
evidence  had  been  by  this  time  transferred  else¬ 
where.  The  people  of  Gambais  saw  the  party 
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arrive  and  force  an  entry,  but  did  not  try  to  stop 
them,  thinking  that  they  were  police  officials. 
They  were  merely  sensation  seekers. 

One  of  the  principal  witnesses  for  the  prose¬ 
cution,  Pere  Louis,  who  drove  most  of  Landru’s 
ladies  to  the  villa,  apparently  grew  wearied  of 
the  publicity  that  showered  on  him.  Some 
months  before  the  trial  began  he  borrowed  five 
hundred  francsfromhis  employer  and  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS 

Under  French  justice  the  case  of  a  prisoner 
accused  of  serious  crime  and  awaiting  trial  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  juge  d' instruction ,  whose 
business  it  is  to  prepare  the  details  for  presentation 
to  the  court.  This  official  receives  all  the  reports 
of  different  police  departments,  makes  prelimin¬ 
ary  examination  of  witnesses,  and  has  very  wide 
powers  over  the  accused.  He  examines  him 
privately  at  leisure,  and  can  confront  him  with 
witnesses,  can  tax  him  with  inconsistencies,  and 
can  use  very  great  pressure  to  wring  the  truth 
from  him.  Few  guilty  criminals  can  endure 
this  prolonged,  severe  ordeal  without  revealing 
some,  at  least,  of  the  truth. 

The  case  of  Landru  was  in  the  very  efficient 
hands  of  M.  Bonin.  With  him  were  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  crime  experts  of  France. 
Ihey  left  no  legitimate  device  unused  to  force 
admission  and  confession  from  the  prisoner,  but 
without  success.  M.  Riboulet,  Inspector  of  the 
Brigade  Mobile ,  took  charge  of  the  detective 
work  and  his  methods  drew  the  highest  praise 
even  from  the  defence.  F 
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Landru’s  method  was  simple.  “  I  know 
nothing,  I  have  nothing  to  say,”  was  his  reply 
when  the  examination  seemed  likely  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  He  would  talk  freely  about  unimportant 
points,  and  freely  make  admissions  on  side  issues. 
But,  for  the  rest,  “  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  do 
not  know.  I  am  innocent.  You  make  the 
charges.  It  is  for  you  to  bring  the  proof.” 

He  admitted  that  he  was  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  ladies  who  had  disappeared.  When  asked 
what  he  knew  of  them,  he  saved  himself  from 
awkward  admissions  by  a  plea  of  gallantry  :  “I 
am  a  galant  homme ,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  ask  me 
questions  concerning  them.  If  they  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  know 
nothing  of  what  became  of  them.  Discover 
proofs,  bring  them  to  me,  and  then  I  will  discuss 
them  with  you.  I  am  innocent.  It  is  for  you  to 
prove  the  crime.” 

The  very  simplicity  of  his  method  was  its 
strength.  Under  French  law  a  prisoner  has  the 
right  to  keep  silence  if  he  pleases.  Landru 
exercised  that  right.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
played  with  the  cross-examiner.  Thus,  on  one 
occasion,  a  witness  testified  that  Landru  was  the 
man  who  had  gone  off  with  one  of  the  missing 
women.  The  evidence  was  weak,  but  it  seemed 
strangely  to  disturb  the  usually  calm  Landru. 
So  after  the  witness  had  left  the  room,  M.  Bonin 
turned  to  the  prisoner  and  said,  in  his  most  per- 
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suasive  tone,  “  You  look  as  if  a  secret  weighed 
heavily  on  your  conscience.  What  is  it  ?  Con¬ 
fide  in  me.”  “  M.  le  Juge,”  replied  Landru, 
with  a  break  in  his  voice,  “  I  am  heartbroken 
to  think  that,  thanks  to  all  this  scandal,  my 
wife  knows  that  I  have  been  unfaithful  to 
her.” 

Time  after  time  the  cross-examination  ended 
in  the  same  way.  Hour  after  hour  of  questioning 
had  gone  on,  and  at  the  end  the  baffled  M.  Bonin 
would  turn  to  Landru  :  “  You  will  say  nothing  ?  ” 
“  Nothing.”  “  Remove  the  prisoner.” 

His  ordeal  began  soon  after  his  removal  from 
Mantes  to  Paris.  He  was  first  questioned  for 
three  hours  by  M.  Tanguay.  Then  he  came 
under  interrogation  by  M.  Mouton,  Director  of 
the  Judicial  Police.  Finally,  he  was  passed  on  to 
M.  Bonin,  the  others  assisting.  “  You  know  the 
charges  against  you,  said  the  examining  magis¬ 
trate.  Various  ladies  have  disappeared  after 
telling  their  friends  that  they  were  going  away 
with  you.  The  names  of  these  ladies,  and  the 
dates  of  their  disappearances,  are  indicated  in 
your  note-book.  What  have  you  to  say  ?  ” 
Then  M.  Bonin  referred  specifically  to  the  various 
cases,  starting  with  Mme.  Cuchet. 

Landru  :  “  That  is  pure  coincidence.  As  for 
Mme.  Cuchet  and  her  son,  she  told  me  in  1915 
that  she  meant  to  go  to  England.  I  took  her 
and  her  son  to  my  villa  at  Vernouillet  and  left 
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them  there  to  rest.  A  few  days  later  I  returned 
and  they  were  gone.  Of  course  I  concluded  that 
they  had  gone  to  England,  especially  as  I  was 
aware  that  young  Cuchet,  who  was  seventeen, 
wanted  to  enlist  in  the  British  army.  There  was  * 
no  need  for  me  to  worry. 

“  I  wrote  once  to  England  to  Mme.  Cuchet, 
poste  restante — I  forget  where — but  I  never 
received  an  answer.” 

Asked  about  Mme.  Buisson,  Landru  thought 
that  she  had  found  a  good  situation  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  canteen.  Mme.  Pascal  he  had  taken  to 
Gambais  because  she  was  terrified  by  the  long- 
range  gun,  which  was  then  bombing  Paris.  She 
departed  without  giving  him  notice.  He  knew 
or  remembered  nothing  of  the  latest  missing  girl. 
Mile.  Babelay.  With  regard  to  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Mme.  Collomb,  Landru  first  of  all 
declared  he  had  left  her  at  Gambais  and  that  he 
had  taken  no  further  interest  in  her.  M.  Mouton 
replied  :  “  On  the  contrary,  you  did,  for,  three 
months  later,  you  went  to  her  lodgings  in  the  rue 
Rodier,  and  said  to  the  concierge  :  ‘  I  bring  you 
news  of  your  lodger,  so  that  you  may  not  be 
uneasy.  See,  here  is  her  photograph,  taken  during 
a  pleasure  trip.  You  can  see  for  yourself  how 
smiling  and  happy  she  is.’  Then,  slipping  ten 
francs  into  the  concierge’s  hand  you  added  :  If 
ever  anyone  comes  and  askes  about  Mme.  Col¬ 
lomb,  you  see  that  you  can  declare  that  she  is  all 
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right.’  ”  Landru  could  only  retort  that  the 
concierge  was  lying. 

The  inquiry  by  M.  Bonin  lasted  from  May 
1921  to  September  1922.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  at  this  stage  a  full  report  of  his  examinations, 
as  the  essential  facts  are  presented  in  the  account 
*  of  the  trial  at  the  Assizes.  It  will  be  enough  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  outstanding  points. 

M.  Bonin  took  the  case  of  Mme.  Marchadier. 
At  the  beginning  of  January  1918  Landru  was 
without  funds.  He  had  debts  and  could  not  pay 
them.  He  made  Mme.  Marchadier’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  in  the  middle  of  January  took  her  and 
her  two  dogs  to  Gambais.  They  spent  two  days 
there.  Witnesses  testified  that  they  noticed 
strange  glimmers  of  light  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
villa  Ermitage  at  that  time.  Landru  left  for 
Paris  alone ;  his  companion  had  disappeared. 
He  went  to  her  lodgings  in  the  rue  St.  Jacques 
and  removed  her  furniture  and  sold  it.  Then 
he  paid  his  most  pressing  debts.  To  this  evidence 
Landru  answered  :  “  I  will  not  reply.” 

M.  Bonin  :  “  V oyons ,  let  us  take  an  instance. 
Here  are  the  letters  addressed  to  you  by  Mar¬ 
chadier.  You  saw  her  often.  The  letters  speak 
of  journeys  you  made  with  her.  These  journeys 
suddenly  ceased.  Why  ?  ” 

Landru  :  .  I  repeat,  M.  le  Juge,  I  will  not 

reply  to  questions  which  are  of  a  private  nature.” 

You  took  Mme.  Marchadier  to  Gambais  on 
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January  13th.  All  trace  of  her  was  immediately 
lost.  What  happened  to  her  ?  ” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  say.” 

“  But  you  took  two  tickets  to  Gambais  that 
day.” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  say.” 

“  You  proceeded  to  remove  the  furniture  at 
330  rue  St.  Jacques  on  January  14th  and  15th. 
Why  ?  ” 

“  That  is  my  concern.” 

“  You  don’t  wish  to  reply  ?  ” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  reply.” 

“  You  are  a  murderer.” 

“  You  say  so.  Prove  it.  Look,  investigate, 
imagine,  but  prove  it  if  you  can  !  ” 

M.  Bonin  :  “  I  will  now  acquaint  you  with 
the  results  of  the  first  findings  of  the  experts,  to 
which  the  prosecution  attaches  extreme  import¬ 
ance.  During  the  search  made  at  Gambais,  and 
subsequently,  heaps  of  ashes  have  been  found  in 
an  outhouse  and  in  the  grate  of  the  kitchen  stove. 
A  great  number  of  bone  fragments  and  teeth, 
partially  calcined,  were  discovered.  Dr.  Paul 
and  Professors  Anthony  and  Sauvaize,  to  whom 
they  have  been  submitted,  state  in  this  letter 
which  I  have  in  my  hand  :  ‘  We  can  already 

affirm,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  degree  of  calcina¬ 
tion  of  these  fragments,  that  certain  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  portions  of  human  bodies.  We  have 
found  human  teeth,  the  upper  extremity  of  a 
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radius,  the  lower  extremity  of  an  elbow,  two 
important  fragments  of  frontal  bones,  to  one  of 
which  still  adheres  an  eyebrow.  We  find  con¬ 
clusively  that  they  belong  to  two  different  skulls. 
We  shall  be  able  to  determine  later  whether  the 
frontal  bones  are  those  of  men  or  women.’  Now 
then,  Landru,  you  ask  for  proofs.  There  they 
are.  It  has  been  established  that  two  human 
bodies  at  least  have  been  wholly  or  partly  burnt 
at  Gambais  during  your  tenancy.  Have  you  any 
explanation  ?  ”  Landru  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“  I  have  nothing  to  say.” 

During  an  examination  in  June,  Landru  broke 
his  silence  when  confronted  by  a  witness  called 
Diham,  who  knew  Mme.  Benoist,  one  of  Landru’s 
supposed  victims.  The  witness  said  that  he  had 
seen  Mme.  Benoist  with  a  man  “  Dubois  ”  at 
Marseilles,  and  afterwards  at  Tarascon  and  Avig¬ 
non.  “  Dubois  ”  was  as  thin  as  Landru,  but  his 
beard  was  less  bushy  and  more  peaked.  Mme. 
Benoist  had  called  him  “  Desire.” 

The  Judge  turned  to  Landru,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  had  been  to  the  south  in  May  iqi8. 

“  I  have  never  been  to  the  south  of  France  and 
never  been  connected  with  theatrical  or  cafe- 
concert  artists.  I  have  never  seen  the  witness 
before.  I  have  always  protested  my  innocence.” 

When  a  near  relative  of  Mme.  Cuchet  stated 
that  Mme.  Cuchet  possessed  30,000  francs,  in 
furniture,  jewels  and  securities,  and  accused 
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Landru  of  having  made  use  of  papers  belonging 
to  his  (witness’s)  family,  Landru  in  reply  said 
that  he  did  not  know  the  witness  and  would  only 
account  to  the  rightful  owner  for  the  papers. 
The  witness  thereupon  sprang  at  Landru,  and 
the  two  men  had  to  be  separated  by  force. 

Replying  to  a  question,  Landru  said  :  “  Mme. 
Cuchet’s  hiding-place  is  a  secret  between  herself 
and  me.  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  though  I 
understand  the  accusation  which  you  have  brought 
against  me,  I  will  not  reveal  it.  I  have  given  my 
word.” 

On  August  7th,  Landru  underwent  another 
examination  as  to  the  fate  of  Mme.  Cuchet.  “  It 
is  notorious,”  said  the  examining  magistrate, 
“  that  from  the  day  on  which  you  made  Mme. 
Cuchet’s  acquaintance,  she  broke  off  all  relations 
with  her  most  intimate  friends.” 

“  Mme.  Cuchet,”  Landru  replied,  “  was 
heartbroken  by  the  hypocrisy  of  the  world,  like 
myself.” 

“You  were  to  have  married  her  ?  ” 

“  Parbleu  !  Does  a  man  marry  every  woman 
with  whom  he  philanders  ?  ” 

“  Witnesses  have  sworn  that  you  promised  her 
marriage.” 

“  Does  a  judge  believe  witnesses  ?  ” 

Finally,  the  magistrate  inquired  how  Landru 
had  been  able  to  retain  various  documents  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mme.  Cuchet  and  her  son  at  a  time  when 
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they  were  indispensable  to  her  in  view  of  the 
alleged  journey  to  England  in  war-time. 

Landru  replied  :  “  It  was  much  less  difficult 
to  travel  than  you  imagine  at  that  moment ; 
but  ”  (in  an  intense  voice)  “  it  is  a  secret  which 
I  cannot  and  will  not  lay  bare.” 

The  Judge  :  “  This  mystery,  which  you  pre¬ 
tend  alone  to  know,  Landru,  and  which  you  hug 
in  your  dark  breast — this  mystery  the  law  shall 
yet  pierce.” 

Landru  :  “  I  would  rather  that  it  pierced  my 
abscess  and  rid  me  of  toothache.” 

Medical  reports  submitted  to  the  courts  when 
Landru  was  previously  charged  with  fraud  were 
published  in  August. 

The  first  report,  dated  April  30th,  1904,  signed 
by  Dr.  Vallon,  was  : 

“  Landru,  who  seems  to  be  suffering  from 
personal  and  hereditary  taints,  was,  during  the 
two  months  of  his  imprisonment  in  La  Surete 
Prison,  in  a  condition  bordering  on  mental  pros¬ 
tration,  and  is  still  in  a  state  of  depression,  sadness 
and  weakness  which  is  likely  to  decrease  his  sense 
of  responsibility.” 

The  second  report,  dated  May  15th,  1906, 
signed  by  Dr.  Dubuisson,  read  : 

“  Landru  is  mentally  unbalanced  and  has  grave 
personal  and  hereditary  taints  from  the  patho¬ 
logical  point  of  view.  He  has  been  for  some 
years,  as  the  result  of  mental  overstrain  and  pro- 
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longed  mental  sufferings,  in  a  state  which,  without 
being  madness,  is  at  least  no  longer  normal.’ 

In  August  Landru  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  Bonin  : 

“  I  am  mad,  and  do  not  hide  it.  Why  this 
lack  of  confidence  towards  me  ?  Whether  I  am 
mad  or  not  I  am  accused  of  terrible  crimes,  of 
having  assassinated  women — I,  whose  life  attests 
the  delicate  respect  which  I  have  always  pro¬ 
fessed  for  woman,  an  exquisite  being  of  perfect 
grace  and  sensibility.” 

He  concluded  by  asking  to  be  medically 
examined.  This  was  done,  and  the  experts 
reported  some  time  later  that  Landru  was  sane, 
and  responsible  for  his  actions. 

At  the  end  of  one  gruelling  examination 
Landru  appeared  silent  and  pensive.  The  ex¬ 
amining  magistrate  remarked  :  “  You  seem  pre¬ 
occupied,  Landru.” 

“  True,  true,  M.  le  Juge,  I  am,”  he  said,  sighing 
deeply,  “  and  who  could  help  being  so  ?  Alas  ! 
my  thoughts  are  engrossed  by  the  electoral 
situation  of  this  unhappy  country.” 

Questioned  during  one  of  the  December  ex¬ 
aminations  about  Mme.  Buisson,  Landru  said, 
“  I  have  nothing  to  state.” 

“  Yet  her  name  figures  in  your  note-book. 
She  disappeared  from  your  home  on  September 
ist,  1917.” 

“  I  protest  against  these  false  accusations.” 

“  Come,  now,  tell  us  something  about  her 
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departure,  for  you  have  already  told  the  magis¬ 
trate  at  Mantes  that  she  left  for  the  south  of 
France.” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  state.  Besides,  what  was 
said  at  Mantes  or  anywhere  else  is  of  no  account.” 

On  December  1 8th,  greatly  to  Landru’s 
wrath,  Mme.  Landru  and  her  eldest  son  Maurice 
were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  complicity.  One 
entry  in  Landru’s  note-book  referring  to  the 
movements  of  Mme.  Landru  fitted  in  with  visits 
to  banks  and  a  money-changer  for  the  transfer  of 
a  bond  belonging  to  Mme.  Buisson.  The  papers 
were  signed,  “  Veuve  Buisson,  nee  Lavie,”  and 
the  handwriting  was  remarkably  similar  to  that 
of  Mme.  Landru  herself.  The  Judge  argued 
that  Mme.  Landru  must  have  helped  her  husband 
to  obtain  the  victim’s  money. 

Mme.  Landru  declared  that  she  had  not  seen 
her  husband  since  1914*  Under  cross-examina¬ 
tion  she  confessed,  however,  to  having  imperson¬ 
ated  two  women  to  obtain  their  savings.  She  had 
signed  some  papers  with  the  name  “  Lavie,”  the 
maiden  name  of  Mme.  Buisson.  She  was  identi¬ 
fied  by  two  bank  employes,  and  when  asked  by 
the  magistrate  what  reply  she  had  to  make,  she 
burst  into  tears,  saying,  “  I  have  suffered.  I 
have  brought  up  my  children,  I  have  always  done 
my  duty.  If  I  have  done  wrong,  it  was  unwit¬ 
tingly.  I  am  a  martyr,  not  a  criminal.  My 
misfortune  has  been  to  love  my  husband  too  well  ” 
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She  was  taken  to  another  room  while  M.  Bonin 
received  the  evidence  of  the  bank  employes. 
When  brought  back  again,  she  said,  I  have 
reflected.  It  is  true  my  husband,  at  a  period  I 
cannot  determine  exactly,  asked  me  to  do  him  a 
service,  and  sign  for  a  woman  who  was  in  hos¬ 
pital.  But  I  swear  my  husband  did  not  receive 
any  money  in  my  presence. 

Landru  himself  was  now  brought  into  the 
examination  chamber.  He  took  a  little  paper 
from  his  pocket  and  said,  “  I  have  drawn  up  a 
note  which  is  the  expression  of  my  thoughts,  and 
I  stand  to  it  without  adding  or  subtracting  an 
iota.”  He  proceeded  to  read  :  “  I  received  from 
Mme.  Buisson  for  use  for  a  purpose,  which  I  will 
not  explain  here,  various  deeds  and  securities  as 
my  property.  When  I  desired  to  cash  the 
money  represented  by  the  nominal  stock,  Mme. 
Buisson’s  signature  was  necessary.  She  was  away 
in  the  country,  so  I  asked  my  wife  to  sign  for  her. 
If  it  is  a  punishable  offence,  I  am  alone  respon¬ 
sible.  My  wife  merely  acted  under  my  orders. 
She  was  an  unconscious  instrument.  So  was  my 
son.”  In  answer  to  interrogations,  he  replied, 
“  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  have  signed 

my  note.  That  is  all.  _ 

Those  present  remarked  with  interest  that 
Landru  had  clearly  a  great  respect  for  his  wife, 
and  sought  above  all  things  to  shield  her  from 

suspicion. 
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Mme.  Landru  remained  in  prison  seven  months, 
and  was  then  released  on  medical  grounds.  The 
son,  whose  innocence  of  any  wrong  was  generally 
granted,  was  set  free  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
felt  that,  in  the  case  of  Mme.  Landru,  it  would 
be  incongruous  to  punish  the  wife  of  so  great  a 
criminal  for  the  minor  wrong  which  she  had  done 
at  his  request.  Mme.  Landru  secured  a  divorce, 
and  after  Landru’s  death  his  children  applied  to 
the  courts  for  permission  to  change  their  names. 

The  report  of  the  experts  on  the  remains  found 
at  Gambais  was  presented  in  July.  It  was  signed 
by  Dr.  Paul,  medical  jurist,  M.  Anthony,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  School  of  Anthropology  (of  the 
Museum),  M.  Sauvaize,  Professor  of  the  Dental 
College,  M.  Beyle,  Director  of  the  Legal  Identity 
Department,  and  M.  Kling,  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  at  the  police  headquarters.  It  ran 
to  over  three  hundred  pages.  The  report  de¬ 
clared  that  the  bones,  etc.,  which  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  formed  part  of  the  skeletons  of  at  least 
three  people,  and  while  none  of  them  could  cer¬ 
tainly  be  said  to  be  those  of  a  female,  the  quantity 
of  metal  clasps,  hooks,  etc.,  and  the  size  of  the 
teeth  that  were  found,  were  strong  evidence  of 
the  sex  of  the  victims. 

Landru,  when  confronted  with  this  report, 
refused  to  make  any  verbal  comment,  but  said 
that  if  he  could  read  it  at  leisure  he  would  write 
what  he  had  to  say.  Some  time  later,  at  the 
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close  of  the  examination,  he  handed  this  letter 
to  M.  Bonin  : 

“  La  S ante  Prison, 

“14  August,  1920. 

“  During  the  long  period  of  cross-examination 
which  has  just  passed— sixteen  months— I  never 
had  any  knowledge,  apart  from  reading  a  rather 
vague  letter  addressed  to  M.  Bonin,  examining 
magistrate,  in  May  1919’  that  bones  had  been 
found  in  the  properties  I  occupied  off  and  on  at 
Vernouillet  and  Gambais.  I  have  just  been 
examining  the  following  reports  drawn  up  by  the 
experts  :  (1)  1st  July,  1920,  by  MM.  Sauvaize, 
Paul  and  Anthony  concerns  bones  which  are  said 

to  have  been  found  at  Gambais.  (2)  29th  July, 

1920,  by  MM.  Beyle  and  Kling  :  examination 
of  soot  and  ashes  at  Gambais.  (3)  By  MM. 
Anthony  and  Paul  relating  to  bones  which  are 
said  to  have  been  found  at  Vernouillet.  (4)  By 
M.  Kling,  who  has  analysed  the  .  bottle  of 
chemical,  industrial  and  photographic  produc¬ 
tions  said  to  have  belonged  to  me.  (5)  6th 
August,  1920,  by  MM.  Beyle  and  Kohn- 
Abrest :  examination  of  dried  blood,  clothing, 
stained  linen,  broken  and  cut  instruments,  spades, 
etc.,  found  in  different  places.  (6)  10th  July, 
1920,  by  MM.  Paul  and  Sauvaize  regarding  ex¬ 
periments  with  fire  which  have  been  made  in 
the  stove  in  the  Gambais  kitchen.  Although  I 
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cannot  acknowledge  these  reports,  based  on 
searches  against  which  I  formally  protest,  all 
carried  out  in  my  absence  and  under  conditions 
without  serious  and  impartial  securities,  I  have 
yet  noticed  with  regard  to  Vernouillet  that  the 
work  of  the  experts  appointed  to  examine  the 
findings  which  had  been  made  there  confirms  that 
all  this  debris  yielded  only  bones  of  domestic  and 
country  animals,  to  the  complete  and  absolute 
exclusion  of  any  human  fragments.  As  for 
Gambais,  the  work  of  the  same  experts  in  the 
examination  of  the  bones,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  found  here  and  there,  has  forced  them  to 
eliminate  three-quarters  as  coming  from  different 
animals  as  at  Vernouillet.  The  very  small  part 
that  is  left,  not  even  a  kilogramme,  although  it 
has  been  affirmed  by  the  experts  to  be  human 
remains,  has  not  been  identified,  and  these  experts 
have  not  even  been  able  to  decide  with  certainty 
that  those  found  are  the  remains  of  female  bones. 
The  analysis  of  a  little  stain  of  blood  found  in  a 
cellar  would  not  permit  expert  chemists  to  believe 
that  they  had  found  human  blood,  but  rather  the 
blood  of  some  animal.  Finally,  the  chemical 
examination  of  all  my  clothes,  soiled  linen,  spade, 
different  instruments  and  tools  has  confirmed  the 
statement  of  the  experts  that  they  found  there 
no^  trace  of  human  bones,  blood  or  remains. 

“  The  total  sum  of  the  reports  is  sufficiently 
conclusive  for  me  to  consider  it  superfluous  to 
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protest  against  the  charge  of  murder,  theft,  etc., 
of  which  I  have  constantly  vindicated  myself  since 
my  arrest  until  this  day,  without  having  changed 
a  single  one  of  my  declarations. 

(Sgd.)  “  Landru.” 

As  the  long  examination  came  towards  its  end, 
Landru’s  spirits  rose.  At  the  last  few  meetings 
he  greeted  the  Judge  when  he  arrived,  and  smiled 
at  him  when  he  left.  He  even  made  jokes  with 
the  gaolers. 

On  August  17th,  1921,  Landru  was  brought 
into  the  Judge’s  room  in  the  presence  of  his 
Counsel,  M.  Navieres  du  Treuil. 

“  Pere  Landru,  we  are  going  to  proceed  to-day 
with  your  last  examination,”  said  the  Judge. 

“  Is  it  worth  while  ?  ”  asked  Landru,  wearily. 

“  It  is  the  law.” 

“  Then,  if  it  is  the  law  .  .  Landru  had  no 

more  to  say.  } 

M.  Bonin  began  to  read  a  report  on  Landru  s 

life.  He  was  born  on  April  1 2th,  1 869,  in  Paris. 
He  was  a  good  boy,  there  was  nothing  to  reproach 
him  with.  He  was  a  studious  pupil,  and  had 
attended  Mass  until  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
had  been  a  little  mischievous,  but  not  bad. 
“  Oh  !  no,”  interposed  Landru.  “  Not  wicked, 
for  there  were  some  ...  it  was  said  that  they 
would  come  to  a  bad  end.  One  of  them  has 
become  a  municipal  councillor.” 
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The  Judge  spoke  of  his  family,  of  his  mother, 
and  of  his  father,  who  committed  suicide,  but 
only  long  after  Landru  had  started  on  the  path  of 
crime.  “  Still  another  who  had  no  luck,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Landru  in  an  undertone. 

After  completing  his  military  training  he 
became  a  business  accountant,  and  discovered  the 
art  of  forging  signatures. 

Finally,  the  Judge  spoke  of  the  ten  fiancees, 
and  young  Cuchet,  who  had  disappeared,  and  of 
their  jewels,  furniture  and  goods  being  sold  by 
Landru.  Landru  was  listening  no  longer.  Each 
time  M.  Bonin  repeated,  “  Mme.  Cuchet,  what 
has  become  of  her  ?  ”  etc.,  Landru  kept  silence. 

By  the  beginning  of  September,  M.  Bonin’s 
task  was  done,  and  his  report  handed  to  the 
Department  of  Criminal  Prosecution.  The  docu¬ 
ments  involved  in  the  case  numbered  no  less 
than  7000. 

On  December  8th  the  preliminary  court  com¬ 
mitted  Landru  for  trial  before  the  Assizes  of  the 
Department  of  the  Seine.  Landru  promptly 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  High 
Court,  on  the  only  possible  ground,  that  necessary 
legal  formalities  had  been  omitted  in  his  magis¬ 
terial  examinations.  In  March,  the  Court  of 
Cassation  cancelled  the  committal,  finding  that  the 
necessary  legal  oaths  had  not  been  taken  or 
recorded  in  accepting  the  report  of  the  medical 
experts  who  had  examined  the  remains  found  at 
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Gambais.  The  case  was  remitted  for  examina¬ 
tion  to  the  authorities  at  Rouen,  and  if  they  found 
that  there  was  a  case  against  Landru,  he  was  to 
be  tried  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine-et-Oise. 

The  Rouen  authorities  decided,  on  May  20th, 
that  there  was  a  case  against  Landru,  and  once 
more  committed  him  for  trial.  On  June  14th  he 
was  removed  from  Paris  to  the  prison  at  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

Owing  to  overcrowding,  Landru  was  lodged 
at  Versailles  in  the  condemned  cell.  He  applied 
for  a  pack  of  cards,  and  when  told  that  they  were 
only  allowed  to  a  prisoner  condemned  to  death, 
he  promptly  replied  that  since  he  was  already  in 
the  condemned  cell  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  condemned  man.  This 
plea  did  not  succeed. 

His  post  was  a  very  large  one,  and  contained 
many  love-letters  from  unknown  women.  Out 
of  the  picture  post-cards  that  came  to  him  he 
made  a  home-made  pack  of  cards,  which  he  was 
allowed  to  retain.  With  these  he  offered  to  tell 
the  fortunes  of  gaolers  and  lawyers  alike,  claiming 
to  be  an  expert  fortune-teller. 

When  the  chief  warder  entered  his  cell  late  in 
September  to  inform  him  that  his  trial  would 
start  early  in  November,  he  replied  that  he  knew 
already,  for  the  cards  had  told  him.  He  even 
forecasted  the  result  of  the  trial.  He  would  be 
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condemned  and  receive  a  long  sentence  of  im¬ 
prisonment,  but  while  serving  his  sentence  his 
innocence  would  be  established. 

His  last  two  pleas  for  postponement  were  on 
the  grounds  of  ill-health  and  of  lack  of  time  to 
master  the  mass  of  documents  in  the  case.  Both 
failed.  The  authorities  had  him  specially  ex¬ 
amined  by  three  medical  officers,  who  reported 
that  he  was  not  as  ill  as  he  pretended  to  be,  and 
recommended  that  the  proceedings  should  be 
hastened  in  order  to  shorten  the  long  advance 
detention.  .  They  granted  Landru  one  conces¬ 
sion,  ordering  him  a  new  pair  of  spectacles. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  TRIAL  OPENS 

The  trial  opened  at  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the 
Seine-et-Oise  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  on  November  7th,  1921,  at  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  French  assizes  are  conducted 
by  a  judge,  with  the  title  of  President,  assisted  by 
two  assessors,  who  sit  on  either  side  of  him. 
There  is  a  jury  of  twelve,  picked  from  a  list  made 
once  a  year  by  the  Justices  of  Peace  and  mayors  of 
the  district,  and  consisting  of  electors  of  thirty 
years  or  over,  able  to  read  and  write,  and  of 
known  respectability.  Thirty-six  names  are 
drawn  by  lot  from  this  list  for  each  assizes,  and 
twelve  names  are  drawn  from  the  thirty-six  to  * 
form  the  jury. 

The  President  conducts  the  proceedings.  He 
has  before  him  the  full  record  of  the  case,  and  he 
reads  this  and  interrogates  the  prisoner  on  each 
point.  In  British  courts,  past  convictions  of  a 
prisoner  cannot  be  referred  to  in  court  and  are 
kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  jury  until  after 
the  verdict  is  given,  save  in  cases  where  the 
prisoner  attacks  the  character  of  witnesses  against 
him.  In  French  courts  the  whole  record  of  the 
prisoner  is  revealed  in  the  Act  of  Accusation, 
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read  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  Then  wit¬ 
nesses  are  called,  either  when  the  examination  of 
the  prisoner  is  finished,  or  when  the  section  of  the 
*  case  with  which  the  witnesses  have  dealt  is  being 
reviewed.  Witnesses  are  allowed  to  repeat  what 
they  have  been  told  by  others.  Counsel  for  the 
prosecution  and  defence  and  members  of  the  jury 
have  the  right  to  ask  questions  through  the 
President,  counsel  for  the  defence  claiming  the 
right  to  ask  the  final  questions  on  any  issue. 
After  the  witnesses  have  been  heard,  speeches  for 
the  prosecution  and  defence  follow.  There  is  no 
summing  up  by  the  President.  Then  the  case  is 
put  to  the  jury,  and  they  retire  to  their  “  Chamber 
of  Deliberations,  and  give  their  verdict  by  secret 
ballot.  If  the  verdict  is  guilty,  the  President, 
with  the  advice  of  his  two  assessors,  decides  the 
punishment.  There  is  no  appeal  against  the 
verdict  and  sentence,  except  on  the  ground  of 
legal  informality. 

The  President  of  the  Court  was  Conseiller 
Gilbert,  a  strong  and  distinguished  judge,  and  he 
had  as  assessors  MM.  Schuler,  counsellor  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  of  Paris,  and  Gloria,  Judge  of 
the  Civil  Tribunal  of  Versailles.  Maitre  Gode- 
froy,  Advocate— General,  a  famous  French  lawyer, 
conducted  the  prosecution.  He  was  the  ministtre 
public ,  and  was  assisted  by  M.  Brouchot,  Assistant 
Judge  of  the  Civil  T ribunal  of  Versailles.  Landru 
had  chosen  as  his  defender  the  most  brilliant  and 
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in  many  ways  the  most  courageous  pleader  at 
the  French  criminal  bar,  Maitre  de  Moro- 
Giafferi.  No  prisoner  was  too  hated  or  too  un¬ 
popular  for  this  lawyer  to  plead  his  case.  He  had 
acted  for  M.  Caillaux  and  M.  Humbert  when 
charged  with  treason,  and  had  defended  the 
Bonnot  gang  of  motor  bandits.  Me.  de  Moro- 
Giafferi  was  famous  for  his  emotional  appeals 
and  his  eloquence,  but  he  informed  his  friends 
ahead  that  in  this  case  he  was  going  to  be  cold, 
scientific  and  objective.  With  him  was  Me. 
Navikres  du  Treuil,  who  almost  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  had  acted  as  Landru’s  legal  adviser.  Me. 
Legasse,  assisted  by  M.  Legrand,  represented  the 
civil  claim  of  the  relatives  of  Mme.  Fauchet, 
and  Me.  Surcouf  appeared  for  the  family  of 
Mme.  Pascal. 

The  court  was  small  and  shabby,  about  forty 
by  eighty  feet.  Outside  there  were  small  detach¬ 
ments  of  troops,  called  to  guard  the  entrances 
from  the  crowds  of  curious  folks  within.  The 
red  robes  of  the  President  and  of  the  Advocate- 
General  gave  a  touch  of  colour.  To  the  left  of 
the  President  and  his  assessors  sat  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court ;  to  the  right  the  prosecuting  Counsel, 
and  in  a  row  of  benches  the  jury.  Below  the 
President  was  a  table  for  articles  to  be  used  in 
evidence  ( pieces  de  conviction).  The  middle  of  the 
court  was  divided  by  an  aisle,  and  here  soldiers  and 
police  stood.  A  number  of  witnesses  sat  on  one 
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side  at  the  back  of  the  court,  nearly  all  of  them 
shabby  middle-aged  or  elderly  women  in  black, 
the  type  Landru  had  made  his  victims,  and  on  the 
other  correspondents,  photographers  and  artists 
representing  the  Press  of  the  world.  At  one  end 
was  a  very  small  space  for  the  general  public, 
peopled  mainly  with  women,  who  had  waited 
many  hours  to  enter.  There  was  also  a  row  of 
raised  seats,  protected  by  a  grille,  for  more 
privileged  spectators. 

The  President  entered,  and  the  soldiers  in  their 
war  uniform  and  steel  helmets  presented  arms. 
The  bell  rang  to  open  the  court.  At  a  sign  from 
the  President  a  little  door  to  the  side  opened,  and 
amid  a  thrill  of  excitement  Landru  stepped  into 
his  appointed  place,  a  gendarme  on  either  side  of 
him  and  one  behind.  He  was  dressed  in  a  khaki- 
coloured  coat ;  he  gave  the  impression  of  being  a 
very  weary  man,  and  his  complexion  wore  the 
familiar  prison  pallor. 

The  jury  were  sworn  “  to  betray  neither  the 
interests  of  the  accused  nor  those  of  the  society 
which  accuses  him ;  nor  to  communicate  with 
anyone  until  after  the  verdict  is  declared  ;  to  give 
ear  neither  to  hatred,  nor  malice,  nor  fear,  nor 
affection  ;  to  decide  according  to  the  charges  and 
the  means  of  defence,  following  their  conscience 
and  their  intimate  conviction  with  the  impar¬ 
tiality  and  the  firmness  which  become  an  upright 
and  free  man.” 
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Then  the  President  turned  to  Landry,  to  ensure 
his  identity  :  “  Your  name  is  Landru,  Henri 

Desire,  son  of  Alexandre  Julien  and  of  Hennette 
Flore,  born  in  Paris  on  April  12th,  1869,  and 
your  last  residence  was  76  rue  de  Rochechouart  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Landru  quietly. 

The  Act  of  Accusation,  the  indictment,  was 
read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.  It  occupied 
three  hours,  and  some  of  the  spectators,  growing 
weary,  moved  out.  Landru  listened  intently, 
his  hands  clasped  together.  He  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  ten  women  and  one  young 
man,  wilful  homicide  with  premeditation,  theft 
and  forgery.  All  details  were  given,  from  the 
finding  of  human  bones  to  the  flames  and  smoke 
noticed  coming  from  his  home.  Now  and  then 
Landru  would  make  a  note ;  mostly  he  sat  un¬ 
moved.  “  He  has  a  heart  harder  than  stone,” 
declared  one  indignant  spectator. 

There  was  a  storm  when  Landru’s  Counsel  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  judicial  raking-up  of  his  client’s 
past,  foretaste  of  many  storms  to  come. 

The  reading  of  the  indictment  finished,  the 
President  informed  Landru  that  he  was  charged 
with  twenty-six  crimes.  Then  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  were  called.  There  was  excitement 
when  Mile.  Fernande  Segret  answered  her  name, 
for  this  young  lady  had  become  very  famous  on 
account  of  her  connection  with  “  Barbe-Bleue.” 
Here  are  two  pictures  of  the  court  as  seen  by 
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French  2nd  British  observers.  I  take  the  first 
from  a  Paris  newspaper  : 

“  Landru  is  tall  and  thin,  with  arched  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  dressed  in  a  light  khaki  overcoat,  and  carry¬ 
ing  some  bulky  dossiers  under  his  arm.  A 
striking  face,  gaunt,  with  hollow  temples,  long, 
thin  nose,  the  front  of  his  head  bald,  a  little 
patch  of  closely-shaven  hair  on  top ;  bright 
chestnut-coloured  beard,  fairly  long  and  closely 
cut  to  the  cheeks,  a  long  moustache  hiding  his 
upper  lip  ;  thick  eyebrows  ;  curious  eyes,  deeply 
sunk,  small  and  round — when  he  looks  straight 
in  front  they  appear  black,  but  when  he  looks 
away  you  notice  the  sclerotic,  a  pure  white  ball, 
in  the  pallid  face.  These  eyes  have  something 
haggard  and  impenetrable  about  them.  He 
comes  into  the  crowded  court,  lays  his  dossier 
beside  him,  leans  towards  the  Counsel’s  bench 
and  holds  his  hand  out  to  Me.  de  Moro-GiafFeri’s 
secretary.  The  crowd  presses  forward,  people 
standing  up  to  see  him  better.” 

The  next  description  is  from  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  : 

“  Landru  forms  a  fascinating  study.  Quite 
unconcernedly  he  watched  the  members  of  the 
jury  answering  their  names  by  holding  up  their 
hands.  Up  to  now  he  has  uttered  only  two  words, 
in  answer  to  the  President’s  question  concerning 
his  identity,  and  they  were  pronounced  in  a  very 
agreeable  tone  of  voice  with  a  tenor  ring  in  it. 
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Undoubtedly  he  is  the  most  attentive  auditor 
as  the  Registrar  reads  the  indictment.  Weary 
though  he  is,  he  fixes  his  undivided  attention  on 
the  reading.  The  indictment  is  read  quickly, 
and  very  clearly,  and  in  a  voice  which  admits  of 
every  word  being  heard.  Every  newspaper 
reader  in  France  knows  the  indictment  by  now, 
for  the  hundreds  of  articles  which  have  been 
published  have  been  based  upon  it.  At  first  the 
accused  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  reader,  but  the  strain 
adds  to  the  fatigue,  and  now  and  again  his  head 
falls  as  if  he  is  wrapped  in  meditation.  But  he 
starts  at  the  phrase  ‘  exploitation  of  women,  and 
the  look  of  serenity  passes  from  his  face,  momen¬ 
tarily  giving  place  to  something  like  a  scowl. 
There  is  an  ebullition  of  laughter  in  the  court 
when  the  statement  is  made  that  he  has  had 
relations  with  28  3  women.  This  time  Landru  is 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted.  The  only  occasion 
when  he  shows  visible  signs  of  chafing  is  when  the 
list  of  missing  women  is  read  out.  His  bearded 
chin  falls  on  his  breast,  remaining  there  for 
several  minutes. 

“  It  is  a  relentless  indictment,  and  as  one  listens 
to  it  for  several  hours,  one  has  the  feeling  that  it 
has  been  drawn  up  with  the  palpable  object  of 
securing  Landru’s  head.  If  Landru  himself  has 
any  feelings,  he  certainly  does  not  show  them. 
He  is  a  model  of  composure.  But  it  is  the  com¬ 
posure  of  a  tired  man.  As  we  watch  him  and  note 
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his  white  face,  we  wonder  whether  he  can  stick  it 
out.  He  is  no  longer  looking  at  the  black-robed 
Registrar,  but  now  and  again  allows  his  gaze  to 
wander  in  the  court-room.  It  is  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that  the  full  lustre  of  his  eyes  is  noticed. 
It  is  clear  that  he  is  making  an  effort  to  maintain 
his  serenity.  From  time  to  time  the  Counsel 
turns  round,  and  Landru’s  eyes  meet  his,  and  so 
the  story  goes  on  until  the  love  story  of  the 
last  woman  on  the  list  is  reached.  When  the 
end  comes,  the  accused  sighs.  It  is  a  sigh  of 
relief.” 

At  the  end  of  the  hearing  Landru  was  asked  if 
he  had  anything  to  say.  He  replied  in  an 
emotional  voice  : 

“  I  rely  on  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  I  only 
want  to  say  a  few  simple  words,  to  renew  the  pro¬ 
test  I  have  made  since  the  first  day  of  my  confine¬ 
ment,  and  to  assert  my  innocence.  For  three  years 
I  have  been  asking  for  proofs  of  the  accusations 
brought  against  me.  Proofs  ?  There  are  none. 
At  Vernouillet  there  was  nothing  found;  at 
Gambais,  only  some  very  doubtful  things,  which 
cannot  be  taken  by  the  jury  as  proofs  of  guilt. 
I  trust  that  during  the  pleadings  sufficient  light 
will  be  brought  in  to  justify  my  protests.” 

His  voice  was  that  of  a  none-too-well  educated 
man,  and  he  made  a  point  of  this  when  checked 
by  the  President  for  using  a  word  out  of  place. 
“  It  is  not  my  fault.  I  had  only  an  elementary 
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education,  and  cannot  speak  like  gentlemen  of 
the  court.” 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  Advocate- 
General  addressed  the  jury.  “  An  incident  out¬ 
side  the  judicial  aspects  of  this  case  has  arisen  * 
during  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you  of  it  without  delay.  The  honour¬ 
able  defender  of  the  accused  having  received  in¬ 
formation  from  a  responsible  source  that  one  of  the 
victims  of  Landru  might  be  still  alive  and.  living 
at  a  known  address,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  inform 
the  President  and  to  ask  for  an  immediate  inquiry. 
This  has  been  made,  and  it  revealed  a  curious 
coincidence,  but  without  the  result  hoped  for  by 
the  defence.  At  the  address  given  the  C°m 
missioner  of  Police  found  and  examined  a  widow, 
Guillin,  nee  Desiree  (Hortense  Simon),  who  had 
also  been  in  correspondence  with  Landru,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  advertisement  in  a  Paris  journal.  But 
the  relations  between  them  were  brief,  happily  tor 
her  and  for  others.  This  widow  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  unhappy  victim,  Mme  Desiree 
Guillin,  who  appears  in  the  note-book  ot  the 
accused  as  ‘  Crozatier,’  except  the  surname  the 
Christian  name  and  the  fact  that  she  was  for  a 
moment  in  touch  with  the  man  who  is  face  to  tace 
with  you.  If  the  accused  has  other  revelations  to 
make,  information  to  supply,  or  inquiries  to  be 
pursued,  everything  possible  will  be  done  to  test 
them  in  the  interest  of  truth.  But  if,  as  I  suspect, 
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he  persists  in  refusing  to  give  information  about 
the  overwhelming  charges  against  him,  I  shall 
produce  the  facts  with  which  I  am  armed  to 
prove  his  guilt.” 

Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  argued  with  the  Ad¬ 
vocate-General  about  the  facts  of  the  incident,  and 
urged  on  the  jury  that  in  a  case  like  this,  where 
direct  proof  of  murder  had  not  been  produced, 
such  disturbing  coincidences  ought  to  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  V 

LANDRU’s  PERSONAL  RECORD 

The  second  day  of  the  trial  was  occupied  with 
a  review  of  the  personal  life  of  the  prisoner.  He 
was  interrogated  by  M.  Gilbert  in  the  usual 
fashion.  The  characteristics  of  the  man  showed 
up  clearly.  The  predominant  note  of  his  attitude 
in  court  seemed  to  be  a  sense  of  superiority. 
“  He  is  a  pretentious  fellow,”  said  one  impatient 
French  journalist,  after  listening  to  his  answers. 
“  He  is  always  ready  to  show  his  knowledge. 
One  feels  that  this  elementary  scholar  thinks  him¬ 
self  a  superior  person.  There  is  a  deep  pride 
underlying  all  his  answers.” 

The  interrogation  began  with  Landru’s  birth 
and  family.  “  You  have  received  seven  sen¬ 
tences  for  fraud,  Landru.  Your  parents  were 
honest  and  upright  people  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word.  Your  father  was  for  a  long  time  fireman 
at  the  Vulcain  Ironworks.  He  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  firm  of  Masson  from  1888  to  1910, 
and  this  long  service  with  one  business  testifies  to 
his  good  qualities.  Your  mother  worked  at  home 
as  a  dressmaker.  Leaving  Paris  in  1910,  your 
father  and  mother  retired  to  Lot-et-Garonne, 
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Agen,  where  your  mother  died  in  1912.  Shortly 
after  her  death,  your  father,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  returned  to  Paris  to  stay  with  you  and  your 
wife,  but  you  were  in  prison  at  the  time.  He  did 
not  find  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  at  your 
hearth  that  he  expected,  and  overwhelmed  more 
and  more  with  grief,  and  deeply  affected  by  your 
bad  conduct,  he  committed  suicide  on  August 
28th,  1912,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  You  in¬ 
herited  about  10,000  francs. 

“  You  were  educated  at  the  Ecole  des  Frkres  in 
the  rue  de  Bretonvilliers.  You  were  a  clever  boy, 
and  earned  high  praise  from  your  schoolmasters. 
You  were  admitted  a  subdeacon  at  the  religious 
establishment  of  St.  Louis-en-l’Isle.” 

“  Only  for  a  short  time,”  added  Landru. 

“  Perhaps  it  was  there  that  you  learned  that 
gentle  and  unctuous  manner  which  has  been 
one  of  your  chief  means  of  seduction,  and  which 
has  helped  you  to  capture  the  confidence  of  so 
many  women.  But  then  you  took  up  more 
profane  occupations.  Not  far  from  you  lived 
your  cousin,  Mme.  Remy,  who  had  a  young 
daughter.” 

“  She  had  two.” 

“  Very  well.  One  of  them  became  your  mis¬ 
tress,  and  you  had  a  daughter  born  in  1891.  In 
1893  y°u  regularised  the  situation,  married  her, 
and  recognised  the  child.  You  had  four  children. 
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Before  you  left  to  join  the  Army,  were  you  not 
working  with  different  architects  as  a  clerk  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  had  certificates  given  me  which  prove 
that  I  was  an  excellent  employe.” 

“  You  left  to  do  your  military  service  and  served 
three  years  in  the  3rd  regiment  of  infantry,  where 
you  became  quartermaster-sergeant,  returning  to 
civil  life  in  1894.  Your  wife  has  told  us  that 
when  you  entered  the  service  of  one  firm  you 
had  to  pay  a  deposit,  and  your  employer  dis¬ 
appeared  without  returning  the  deposit.  Was  it 
this  that  gave  you  yourself  the  idea  of  practising 
robbery  ?  ” 

Landru  :  “  That  is  right.  But  my  acts  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  robbery  of  this  old 
employer,  who  went  to  America,  taking  with  him 
money  given  as  security  by  his  employes  and 
workpeople.” 

“  You  had  at  that  time  no  definite  occupation. 
You  were  from  time  to  time  an  accountant,  agent, 
architect’s  clerk,  publicity  agent,  salesman  in  a  toy 
factory  and  so  on.  I  am  right  in  saying  that  you 
had  no  definite,  stable  occupation.” 

“  Which  proves  the  insufficiency  of  the  in¬ 
quiries  made.  The  police  are  often  incapable.” 

“  Yet  when  the  examining  magistrate  sub¬ 
mitted  to  you  the  information  he  had  gathered 
about  you  which  I  have  used  to-day  you  had 
nothing  to  say.” 
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“  It  was  not  my  business  to  guide  the 
police.  Have  they  not  been  accusing  me  for 
three  years  of  deeds  with  which  the  women  who 
disappeared  never  for  one  moment  reproached 
me  ?  ”  • 

There  was  a  slight  laugh  among  the  spectators 
at  this.  The  President  retorted  severely  :  “  But 
it  is  you  who  have  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
complain.  We  see  that  all  the  time.” 

M.  Gilbert  passed  on  to  Landru’s  police  record. 
The  accused  protested  against  the  past  being 
raked  up.  “  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  jury,” 
interposed  Landru,  “  that  I  paid  my  debts.  I 
am  quits  with  the  law  and  with  society.  I  do  not 
understand  why  I  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
my  debts  once  more  to  society.” 

“  Do  not  be  afraid.  You  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  pay  them  twice.” 

Landru  :  “  What  right  has  anyone  to  reproach 
me  with  them,  then  ?  I  can  show  that  in  all 
these  affairs  I  was  a  business  man,  unfortunate  in 
his  affairs,  but  not  a  robber.” 

The  President  :  “  Instead  of  business  man 

(industrie l)  I  am  afraid  that  your  judicial  record 
reveals  you  as  a  swindler  (chevalier  d’ Industrie).” 

Landru  :  “  Chevalier  ?  That  title  no  longer 
exists.” 

The  President  :  “  Un  chevalier  d’industrie.” 

While  the  President  was  enumerating  Landru’s 
seven  previous  convictions,  Landru  continued  to 
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try  to  dispute  them.  “  I  am  obliged  to  inform 
the  jury  of  your  past,”  replied  M.  Gilbert.  “  I 
have  quickly  analysed  those  cases  where  you  were 
previously  condemned,  without  desiring  to  enter 
int%  a  discussion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  your 
convictions.” 

“  If  the  women  paid  money  to  me,  it  was 
voluntary,”  Landru  murmured. 

“  Your  convictions  are  a  chose  jugee ,”  declared 
M.  Gilbert.  “  It  is  for  you  to  recognise,  not  to 
dispute  them.” 

One  day  under  a  false  name  he  had  tried  to 
withdraw  a  deposit  made  by  a  third  party  at  the 
Comptoir  d’Escompte,  and  was  arrested.  In 
prison  he  pretended  to  attempt  suicide,  passing 
his  head  into  a  noose  just  as  the  warder  opened 
the  door. 

“  Pretence  !  ”  exclaimed  Landru.  “  Would 
that  he  had  put  his  head  into  the  noose  instead  of 
mine  that  day.  He  wrote  that  in  his  report  to 
clear  himself  of  responsibility,  I  was  tired  of  my 
unhappy  life,  of  being  continually  traced  by  the 
police,  and  my  attempt  at  suicide  was  really 
sincere.  I  swear  that  at  that  moment  I  had  the 
firm  intention  of  making  an  end  to  a  life  so  full  of 

anguish  and  torment.” 

“  Have  you  finished  ?  ”  asked  the  President. 

In  reply  Landru  made  a  sweeping  bow,  and 
then  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  jury. 

“  In  any  case  it  was  seven  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
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ing  when  you  made  this  attempt,  the  hour  that 
the  cells  are  regularly  visited.  That  seemed 
rather  remarkable  to  the  warder.” 

The  President  referred  to  Landru’s  note-book 
and  to  the  names  of  his  dupes  in  it.  In  1910  he 
committed  a  very  curious  fraud.  He  was  at 
Lille  and  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  matri¬ 
monial  column  of  a  paper,  making  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  widow  aged  forty,  a  Mme.  Izore.  He 
was  then  living  under  the  name  of  Morel,  and 
said  that  he  had  30,000  francs.  One  day  he 
brought  a  little  basket  to  his  fiancee,  put  some 
papers  in  it  and  said,  “  These  are  my  deeds  that  I 
entrust  to  you.”  In  exchange  Mme.  Izore 
handed  over  1 5,000  francs,  her  dowry,  to  him, 
as  they  were  going  to  be  married.  Landru  made 
off.  On  opening  the  casket,  Mme.  Izore  found 
in  it  nothing  but  some  old  papers.  She  took  her 
complaint  to  the  police,  and  Landru  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  prison  for  three  years. 

But:,  said  Landru,  “  they  really  were  deeds 
that  I  handed  to  her.” 

Landru  seemed  tired.  “  You  may  sit  down  ” 
said  M.  Gilbert. 

“  Thank  you.  You  are  too  kind.  But  I  will 
protest  my  innocence  till  my  last  breath,”  and 
Landru  remained  standings 

M.  Gilbert  told  how  Landru  had  last  been 
arrested  ;  of  the  discovery  of  his  note-book  with 
the  names  of  eleven  people  who  had  disappeared, 
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how  Landru  had  at  first  tried  to  snatch  it  away 
from  the  police  inspector ;  and  of  the  seizure 
of  his  carefully  arranged  dossier. 

“  Now,  Landru,  will  you  explain  to  the  jury 
what  those  names  in  your  note-book  mean,  names 
which  the  prosecution  say  are  the  epitaphs  of  a 
mausoleum,  these  addresses  and  these  letters  from 
women  found  at  your  home  or  on  you  ?  In  all, 
or  in  nearly  all,  there  is  a  talk  of  marriage.  What 
were  you  aiming  at  ?  ” 

Landru  had  always,  so  far,  refused  to  discuss 
these.  He  now  tried  to  evade  the  question, 
saying  that  he  would  reply  to  each  in  detail 
when  they  came  up  during  the  examination. 
But  the  President  pressed  the  point,  insisting  on 
an  explanation.  Then  Landru  began  to  speak 
in  a  calm  voice,  slowly,  as  though  weighing  every 
word. 

“  Eh  bien  !  voila  !  It  is  the  list  of  a  business 
man,  who  entered  the  names  of  his  clients  with 
whom  he  did  personal  business,  or  indicated  the 
places  when  he  did  not  remember  the  names. 
The  list  is  unimportant.  Unfortunately  for  me, 
too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  it. 
You  will  not  regard  it  simply  as  the  list  of  a 
business  man.  If  the  people  are  not  found  again 
— we  will  see  why  later — you  imagine  that  they 
are  murdered.  Yet  you  do  not  find  in  this  list, 
‘  I,  the  undersigned  Landru,  certify  that  I  have 
murdered  eleven  persons.’  ” 
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“  That  would  indeed  be  more  simple,”  said 
M.  Gilbert. 

“  I  have  no  need  to  defend  myself.  If  you 
claim  that  I  am  an  assassin,  prove  it.  I  was 
accused  in  the  course  of  my  examination  of 
having  killed  a  woman,  Benoist ;  now  you  claim 
that  no  longer.  Why  ?  Because  another  woman 
has  taken  responsibility  for  this  crime  .  .  .  per¬ 
haps  there  are  other  victims.” 

“  You  consider  that  this  list  has  hindered  the 
examination,”  replied  the  President.  “  I  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  greatly  helped  it.  As 
to  the  inquiry  about  the  death  of  Mme.  Benoist, 
it  is  thanks  to  the  police  investigations  that  this 
crime  is  not  attributed  to  you.” 

The  President  turned  to  the  prisoner. 

“  Now,  Landru,  will  you  explain  to  the  jury 
why  you  entered  into  correspondence  with  283 
women  since  1915-16,  as  is  shown  in  your 
papers,  and  indicate  what  your  aim  was  ?  ” 

“  Well,  here  you  are.  It  is  very  simple.  I 
noticed  that  during  the  war  the  most  severely 
tested,  the  most  unhappy  women  were  those  who 
were  living  alone,  without  family  and  without 
support.  On  the  other  side,  I  understood  when 
seeing  the  refugees  from  the  north  coming  south, 
that  on  their  return  home  they  would  have 
nothing.  It  then  struck  me  that  it  would  be  a 
splendid  business  plan  to  buy  furniture  and  sell  it 
back  to  them  when  the  French  armies  had  driven 
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the  German  armies  out.  I  made  sure  that  they 
would  sell  their  furniture  readily,  not  wishing 
their  great  straits  to  be  known.  A  woman  likes 
to  make  a  show.  I  thought  that  there  was  a  final 
category  of  clients  who,  when  the  time  came  to 
change  their  position,  would  realise  all  their 
goods.” 

“  Why  then  recruit  your  clients  by  means  of 
matrimonial  advertisements  ?  ” 

“Just  a  little  business  ruse — very  innocent.  It 
flattered  their  conceit.  I  then  drew  up  a  list  of 
final  clients.  You  say  that  there  are  some  who 
have  not  been  found  again ;  perhaps  they  will 
turn  up  during  the  trial.  These  dealings  were 
not  at  all  blameworthy.  They  concerned  only 
my  clients  and  myself.  We  were  infringing  no 
laws  or  regulations.  That  is  why  I  thought — 
and  doubtless  they  did  also — that  there  was  not 
any  need  to  go  to  the  law  about  it.” 

The  President  :  “  But  how  do  you  explain 
these  rough  drafts  of  letters  found  at  your  home, 
which  were  destined  for  some  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  which  speak  of  marriage  and  of 
sentimental  relations  and  of  future  projects  in 
view  of  your  union — are  these  then  also  about 
furniture  ?  ” 

Landru  :  “  You  will  notice  that  these  rough 
drafts  have  not  been  signed  and  were  not  sent. 
It  often  happens  that  writers  jot  down  notes  and 
ideas  on  paper  but  do  not  print  them.” 
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The  President  :  “  Do  not  forget  that  they  all 
have  been  identified  and  found  again,  as  the 
result  of  the  most  minute  inquiries,  save  the 
dozen  unhappy  ones  whose  names  figure  in  your 
fatal  note-book.  These  have  never  been  found 
again.  Do  you  accuse  the  police  of  having  been 
wrong  ?  ” 

Landru  :  “  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  that 
except  that  it  is  for  them  to  prove  that  this  dozen 
who  have  disappeared  were  killed  by  me.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  venture  to  remark  that  of  the  dozen 
who  disappeared  only  slight  remains  of  three 
have  been  found,  of  the  others  absolutely  nothing.” 

The  President  :  “We  will  see  that  when  we 
come  to  examine  each  case.  Why  speak  of 
marriage  when  you  were  already  married  ?  ” 

Landru  :  “  If  I  had  offered  to  purchase  their 
furniture  directly  no  one  would  have  replied  ; 
whereas  in  mentioning  marriage  I  could  dis¬ 
cover  immediately  what  the  position  of  the  person 
was.  Publicity  is  a  very  elastic  term,  and  every 
action  is  justified  if  it  brings  success.  I  had 
attained  my  object  in  business.  There  was  never 
really  a  question  of  true  marriage.” 

The  President  :  “  Why  these  marriage  an¬ 

nouncements  ?  ” 

“  I  never  spoke  of  marriage.  If  the  women 
thought  of  it,  it  did  not  concern  me.” 

“  But  then,  if  you  were  thinking  of  buying 
furniture,  why  have  you  some  dossiers  where  you 
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filed  the  letters  of  correspondents  who  had  no 
money — ‘  sans  suite,’  ‘  sans  fortune,’  etc.  ?  ” 

Landru  hesitated,  searching  for  an  answer  : 
“  I  was  not  thinking  of  marriage.” 

Mme.  Izore,  the  widow  of  Lille,  appeared  as  a 
witness.  In  her  absence  Landru  had  declared 
that  he  did  not  defraud  her.  When  she  came 
back  and  told  her  story,  Landru  replied  :  “  That 
happened  ten  years  ago ;  besides,  I  was  sen¬ 
tenced  and  I  have  paid.” 

Two  witnesses  heard  were  M.  Dautel,  Super¬ 
intendent,  and  M.  Belin,  Inspector  of  the  Flying 
Squad.  M.  Belin  stated  that  no  examination  of 
premises  had  taken  place  without  Landru  being 
present.  Landru  interrupted  :  “  We  went  in  a 
cab  ^along  the  rue  de  Rochechouart,  rue  de 
CMteaudun,  boulevard  Ney  and,  worse  luck  for 
me,  others.  In  the  carriage  were  M.  Dautel, 
M.  Belin,  a  third  inspector,  M.  Braunberger, 
and  myself.  The  carriage  stopped  before  my 
home,  and  you  all  went  up,  leaving  me  alone.  I 
accuse  this  man  of  having  arrested  me  illegally, 
in  violation  of  the  law,  inside  my  house,  without 
a  warrant,  entering  by  surprise  and  aided  by 
subterfuge.” 

The  hearing  was  enlivened  by  fierce  disputes 
between  opposing  Counsel.  When  Me.  de  Moro- 
Giafferi  made  a  statement,  and  Counsel  for  the 
prosecution  interposed,  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi 
turned  upon  him  furiously,  and  in  a  voice  of 
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thunder  said,  “  I  will  not  stay  here  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  Advocate-General.”  Then  he 
turned  to  the  President  :  “  Are  you  the  President 
of  this  court,  or  are  you  not  ?  If  you  are,  you 
must  protect  me  from  these  intolerable  inter¬ 
ruptions.  If  I  am  interrupted  again,  I  will 
gather  my  papers  and  go.”  The  two  shouted, 
banged  desks,  and  glared  at  one  another,  and  it 
was  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  court  adjourned. 
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Public  interest  in  the  trial  increased  day  by 
day,  and  the  crowds  seeking  admission  constantly 
grew.  Those  who  managed  to  force  their  way 
into  the  small  space  allowed  for  the  general  public 
seemed  to  regard  the  proceedings  as  a  great 
spectacle.  They  brought  their  meals  with  them 
in  baskets,  and  ate  and  drank,  laughed  and  joked, 
as  though  at  a  fair.  The  more  privileged  spec¬ 
tators — who  ranged  from  a  famous  duchess  of  the 
old  regime  and  more  modern  princesses  to  the 
favourite  actresses  of  the  hour — seemed  animated 
by  much  the  same  spirit.  The  fashionable  lady 
brought  her  pet  dog  with  her,  and  the  actress  her 
galant.  The  crowds  showed  no  special  animus 
against  Landru.  Some  of  the  ladies  looked  on 
him  with  evident  longing  and  admiration.  Most 
seemed  to  regard  the  trial  as  they  would  a  spec¬ 
tacle  at  the  Folies  Bergtre. 

The  President  informed  Landru  that  from  now 
on  the  court  would  deal  in  turn  with  each  of  the 
cases  of  supposed  disappearance,  and  began  by 
detailing  the  evidence  about  the  first  two  names 
in  the  famous  note-book,  “  Cuchet  et  J.,  idem,” 
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which  were  supposed  to  stand  for  Mme.  Cuchet 
and  her  son.  Mme.  Cuchet,  a  widow  of  thirty- 
nine,  hard-working  and  serious,  was  employed 
for  many  years  in  a  great  lingerie  establishment 
in  the  rue  Monsigny.  Early  in  1914  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Landru,  who  then  described 
himself  as  M.  Diard,  an  engineer,  fell  greatly  in 
love  with  him,  and,  later,  informed  her  parents, 
friends  and  employer  of  her  engagement. 

They  quarrelled,  and  her  parents,  sister  and 
brother-in-law  went  with  her  to  M.  Diard’s 
house,  a  villa  near  Chantilly,  at  her  urgent 
request,  to  make  matters  up.  Diard  was  out, 
but  they  entered  and  her  brother-in-law  opened 
a  little  trunk  there.  In  it  he  found  the  military 
certificates  of  Landru  and  numerous  love-letters 
from  women. 

“  This  man  is  an  impostor,”  they  told  her. 
They  tried  to  open  her  eyes  to  his  real  character, 
and  she  pretended  to  listen  to  what  they  said. 
But,  under  circumstances  which  still  remained 
mysterious,  she  broke  off  all  relations  with  her 
sister,  her  brother-in-law,  her  dearest  friends  and 
her  employer,  who  had  been  of  great  service  to 
her,  as  she  always  acknowledged.  She  and  her 
son,  Andre,  aged  eighteen,  went  to  live  with 
Landru  at  a  villa  which  he  had  then  taken  at  Ver- 
nouillet,  and  shortly  afterwards  disappeared.  All 
the  circumstances  of  the  liaison  with  Landru 
pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  unhappy 
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victim  had  always  believed  that  she  would 
remarry  and  be  happy. 

Landru  was  interrogated  as  to  how  they  first 
became  acquainted.  “  Her  son,  a  young  lad, 
was  cycling  with  some  companions  when  he 
stopped  at  my  garage  in  the  rue  Malakoff  for  some 
repairs,”  he  replied.  “  While  I  was  mending  his 
cycle  we  talked,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would 
like  to  be  a  mechanic,  and  he  would  be  glad  to 
find  a  patron  who  would  employ  him.  Then  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  not  a  place  for  him.  I  said 
that  for  the  moment  I  had  all  the  help  I  wanted, 
and  more  than  enough,  and  that  as  he  was  a  minor 
I  would  have  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  parents. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  came  back  to  see  me, 
urged  me  to  give  him  work  and  requested  me  to 
see  his  mother,  who  was  a  widow.  A  rendezvous 
was  made  between  her  and  me  at  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  That  is  how  we  met  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  very  simple.” 

The  President  :  “  Were  you  not  presented  to 
her  in  the  name  of  Diard,  and  did  you  not  speak 
of  marriage  to  her  ?  ” 

Landru  :  “  That  is  false,  for  she  knew  my 
exact  situation  and  my  real  name.  Her  son,  who 
came  many  times  to  my  house,  knew  that  I  was 
married  and  the  father  of  a  family.” 

The  President  :  “  Nevertheless  the  confidences 
that  Mme.  Cuchet  made  to  friends  seem  to 
indicate  that  she  knew  you  only  under  the  name 
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of  Diard,  as  you  introduced  yourself  to  her  in 
the  Luxembourg.” 

Landru  :  “  I  know  nothing  about  the  con¬ 
fidences  that  you  mention.  I  can  only  affirm 
one  thing,  that  she  knew  me  under  the  name  of 
Landru,  as  a  married  man  with  a  family.” 

On  April  1 8th,  1914,  Mme.  Cuchet  told  her 
employers  that  her  marriage  with  M.  Diard  had 
been  delayed  because  he  had  lost  his  military 
certificate.  Her  employer  offered  to  take  steps 
to  obtain  a  duplicate  of  this  certificate. 

“  Yes,”  intervened  Landru,  “  and  Mme.  Cuchet 
replied  in  a  very  evasive  manner  to  her  employer, 
which  proves  that  she  knew  what  to  think  about 
my  true  identity.” 

The  President  then  told  how  Mme.  Cuchet 
went  with  Landru  at  the  end  of  April  1914  to 
set  up  house  at  La  Chaussee,  near  Chantilly. 

Landru  was  very  indignant  when  asked  if 
Mme.  Cuchet  had  been  his  mistress.  “  According 
to  the  prosecution  each  one  of  my  alleged  fiancees 
became  my  mistress  in  the  space  of  a  day.  That 
is  a  legend.  You  will  do  me  this  justice,  sir,  that, 
up  to  now,  you  have  found  no  contradiction  in 
the  explanations  you  have  asked  from  me.  I 
have  proved  all  that  I  have  put  forward,  and  it 
will  be  so  until  the  end.” 

“  The  fact  remains  that,  on  June  6th,  1914,  you 
opened  an  account  of  5000  francs  at  the  Soci6te 
Generale  at  Chantilly  under  the  name  of  Ray- 
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mond  Diard.  Where  did  these  5000  francs 
come  from  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  from  the  abuse  of  confidence  that 
you  accuse  me  of  having  committed  at  that  time, 
to  the  detriment  of  some  employes  in  my  garage. 
Perhaps,  and  more  certainly,  from  the  resources 
I  had  inherited  from  my  father.” 

“  And  these  resources  were  found  ? 

“  In  my  pocket.” 

The  President  pointed  out  that  Mme.  Cuchet 
and  her  son  had  gone  with  Landru  to  Vernouillet 
on  December  8th,  1914*  From  JanuaI7  4th> 
1915,  no  more  was  heard  of  them. 

The  President  next  pointed  out  that  Landru 
left  Vernouillet  on  March  16th,  came  to  Paris 
and  hired  a  room  in  a  furnished  house  in  the 
suburb  of  St.  Martin  under  the  name  of  Fremyet ; 
he  then  began  to  realise  Mme.  Cuchet  s  inheri¬ 
tance.  What  had  become  of  Mme.  Cuchet  ? 

Where  had  she  gone  ?  . 

“  Mme.  Cuchet  left  with  her  son,  following 

various  arrangements  and  settlement  of  accounts 

with  me,”  replied  Landru. 

The  President:  “What  were  the  various 

arrangements  and  settlement  of  accounts  ? 

“  They  were  certain  private  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  Mme.  Cuchet  and  myself,  of  a  perfectly 
lawful  nature.  But  it  will  not  do  to  reveal  them. 
We  did  what  we  wished  in  private  life.^  That  is 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,  isn  t  it  ? 
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“  Then  you  refuse  to  explain  ?  ” 

“  Absolutely.” 

The  President  :  “  How  do  you  explain  that 
you  were  found  in  possession,  on  your  arrest,  of 
all  the  jewels,  papers  and  personal  property  of 
Mme.  Cuchet  and  her  son,  everything  that  was 
movable  ?  You  sold  an  insurance  policy  on  the 
life  of  Andr£  Cuchet  for  125  francs.  By  what 
right  had  you  possession  of  this  ?  ” 

Landru  .  They  were  mine,  among  other 
reasons,  because  of  arrangements  that  had  been 
made  between  Mme.  Cuchet  and  me.  Let  my 
accusers  prove  that  they  were  taken  or  stolen  by 
me.  In  spite  of  the  police,  it  was  young  Andre 
himself  who  insisted  that  I  should  turn  them  into 

cash.  As  for  the  papers  in  question - ” 

The  President  :  “  Were  not  identity  papers 

very  useful,  in  fact  indispensable,  during  the 
war  ?  ” 

Landru  :  Not  at  all  !  The  best  proof  is  that 
Mme.  Cuchet  left  them  with  me.  She  did  not 
think  them  necessary.  Perhaps  she  preferred  to 
move  on  without  making  herself  known.  She 
and  her  son  wanted  to  travel  incognito,  no  doubt, 
since  they  left  their  papers  behind.” 

The  President :  How  do  you  explain  how 
you  obtained  possession  of  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  belonging  to  this  lady  ?  What  became  of 
these  ?  ” 
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“  I  cannot  follow  you  on  that  ground  ! 

“  You  made  a  gift  of  them  to  your  wife  ?  ” 

“  Possibly.” 

“  And  Mme.  Cuchet’s  personal  belongings  ? 
They  were  found  in  your  garage  at  Neuilly.” 

“  I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  they  were  found 
in  my  possession,  but  I  will  not  let  it  be  said  that 
they  were  not  my  property  !  Give  me  a  proof 
that  I  had  no  right  to  possess  her  furniture. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  ‘  La  possession  vaut 
titre  *  ”  (Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law). 

Landru  seemed  very  proud  of  his  replies  to  the 
President.  But  when  Me.  Godefroy  took  up  the 
examination  he  became  more  intent  and  more  on 
his  guard,  realising  that  here  was  the  man  he 
had  most  to  fear.  He  leaned  eagerly  forward 
as  though  to  catch  every  word.  “  You  promised 
the  examining  magistrate  that  you  would  give 
your  explanations  before  a  jury.  The  moment 
has  come  for  you  to  do  so,”  said  Counsel  in  a 

soft,  almost  caressing  voice.  . 

“  X  never  said  any  such  thing,”  responded 
Landru  fiercely,  his  eyes  blazing  defiance  at  the 
prosecutor.  “  I  never  even  thought  to  betray  a 

secret  that  had  been  confided  to  me.” 

“  Very  well,  I  call  upon  you  nevertheless  to 
tell  what  you  know  of  the  actual  abode  of  Mme. 
Cuchet  and  her  son.  Landru,  every  possib  e 
search  has  been  made  to  find  these  two  persons, 
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who  were  both  at  home  on  January  27th,  1915* 
and  have  since  completely  disappeared.  I  beg 
you  to  speak  the  truth.  If  there  is  anything  that 
yet  can  be  done  to  find  them,  tell  it  !  ” 

have  nothing  to  say,”  repeated  Landru. 

I  am  a  man  of  honour.  I  will  not  betray  the 
secret  that  Mme.  Cuchet  confided  to  me.” 

“  Do  y°u  refuse  to  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury 
where  Mme.  Cuchet  and  her  son  have  gone  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

Yesterday  you  told  us  how  you  made  use  of 
matrimonial  advertisements  in  order  to  facilitate 
your  commercial  operations.  To-day  you  speak 
of  mysterious  agreements  between  you  and  Mme. 
Cuchet.  There  are  terrible  charges  against  you 
m  the  indictment.  You  would  be  able  to  dissi- 
pate  them  by  revealing  the  mysterious  agreement 
or  which  you  have  spoken.” 

.  landru  :  Do  not  talk  of  mystery  when  there 
is  no  mystery.  There  is  nothing7  mysterious 
about  the  agreement.  It  refers  to  private 
matters  concerning  us  alone  which  I  refuse  to 
make  known.” 

“  You  do  not  want  to  replv  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.”  y  7  * 

“  Not  even  when  your  head  is  at  stake  ?  ” 

Landru  (very  impressively)  :  “  Yes  sir.” 

The  first  witness  was  Mme.  Bazaine,  a  bosom 
triend  of  long  standing  of  Mme.  Cuchet,  who  had 
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informed  her  of  her  approaching  marriage  with 
Landru,  whom  they  knew  as  M.  Diard,  a 
travelling  postal  inspector.  Witness  was  not  at 
all  impressed  by  her  friend’s  fiance.  She  saw 
Mme.  Cuchet  for  the  last  time  in  November  1914, 
and  had  since  twice  written  to  her  to  Vernouillet, 
her  letters  being  returned.  She  was  certain  that 
if  Mme.  Cuchet  was  living  she  would  have  com¬ 
municated  with  her.  “  She  was  too  orderly  and 
too  systematic  to  go  away  without  her  papers 
and  her  linen,”  she  added. 

The  President  :  “  Did  Mme.  Cuchet  ever 

speak  to  you  about  going  to  America  ?  ” 

“  Only  to  laugh  at  the  idea.” 

M.  Folgary,  the  employer  of  the  missing 
woman,  was  also  convinced  that  if  she  and  her 
son  were  living,  wheresoever  they  were,  they 
would  have  communicated  with  him. 

He  praised  Mme.  Cuchet  highly,  and  related 
what  she  had  told  him  about  her  coming  marriage 
with  M.  Diard,  the  engineer.  On  one  occasion 
there  was  some  delay  in  the  marriage  because 
a  difficulty  had  arisen  over  the  fact  that  Diaid 
had  lost  his  military  papers.  M.  Folgary 
offered  to  write  to  one  of  his  friends,  the  colonel 
in  charge  of  the  Seine  recruiting  bureau,  but 
Diard  refused  to  come  and  see  him.  The  witness 
was  sure  that  Mme.  Cuchet  in  speaking  of  her 
marriage  with  Diard  was  absolutely  sincere. 
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Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  :  “  The  gentlemen  of 
the  jury  have  not  failed  to  observe  that  Mme. 
Cuchet  told  Mme.  Bazaine  that  her  fiance  was 
a  travelling  postal  inspector,  but  declared  to 
M.  Folgary  that  he  was  an  engineer.” 

M.  Friedmann,  brother-in-law  of  Mme.  Cuchet, 
had  seen  Diard  ten  times,  and  was  so  unfavourably 

impressed  by  him  that  he  was  hostile  to  the 
marriage. 

M.  Friedmann  and  his  wife  had  known  of  the 
matrimonial  projects  of  Mme.  Cuchet  and  of  her 
visit  to  La  Chaussee.  He  described  briefly  how 
they  visited  La  Chaussee  with  the  missing  woman 
and  found  the  little  box  with  papers,  the  breaking 
of  the  engagement  that  followed,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  reconciliation,  which  greatly  surprised  him. 

I  called  several  times  afterwards  at  the  home  of 
Mme.  Cuchet,”  he  continued,  “  but  was  always 
refused  admittance,  so  I  made  no  further  attempt 
and  the  rupture  between  us  was  complete.” 

Then  came  Mme.  Friedmann,  the  murdered 
woman  s  sister..  Deadly  pale,  and  speaking  in  a 
voice  tense  with  emotion,  she  was  heard  in 
absolute  silence  until,  at  one  moment,  the  highly 
strung  spectators  burst  into  laughter,  as  though 
to  lessen  the  tension.  She  first  described  a  motor 
run  that  she  had  had  with  her  sister  and  Landru 
known  to  her  then  as  Diard.  “  We  lunched  on 
the  way,  and  M.  Diard  was  always  very  polite 
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and  gallant.  Coming  back  we  went  at  such  a 
rate  that  I  was  frightened,  but  my  sister  reassured 
me  :  ‘  With  M.  Diard,’  she  said,  ‘  you  fear 

nothing.’  On  returning  to  Paris  my  sister  asked 
me  to  tell  her  freely  my  opinion  of  M.  Diard.  I 
told  her  that  I  did  not  like  him.  She  was  greatly 
taken  with  him,  and  replied  :  ‘  He  is  perhaps 
not  handsome,  but  he  is  so  gentil.  He  has  a 
violet  ribbon  and  wears  it  so  unostentatiously  that 
one  sees  that  he  is  a  man  of  good  taste.’  ”  This 
was  the  point  at  which  a  laugh  went  round  the 
spectators. 

“  After  the  discovery  of  the  papers  at  La 
Chauss^e,”  she  continued,  “  I  went  to  make 
inquiries  at  the  rue  Malakoff,  and  learned  the 
worst  about  him,  that  he  was  a  bandit,  a  swindler. 
But,  alas  !  my  sister  had  already  broken  with  us, 
and  I  had  no  opportunity  to  tell  her  the  result  of 
my  investigations.  If  I  had  known  that  Landru 
meant  to  kill  my  sister,”  she  exclaimed  bitterly, 
her  voice  touching  a  higher  note,  “if  I  had 
known  that,  when  he  had  the  audacity  to  come 
and  see  us,  I  would  have  strangled  him  !  I  tried 
to  get  in  touch  with  her  again.  One  day  I  sent 
a  registered  letter  to  her.  It  was  returned  from 
Vernouillet,  marked,  ‘  Gone,  left  no  address. 
It  may  be  that  someone  whose  interest  it  was  to 
keep  us  apart  destroyed  her  answer  or  prevented 
my  letter  from  reaching  her.” 
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Witness  recognised  at  Landru’s  flat  a  blue 
dressing-gown  belonging  to  her  sister,  which  he 
passed  on  to  Mile.  Segret. 

“  During  her  examination,”  said  Landru, 
“  Mme.  Friedmann  declared  that  she  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  was  her  sister’s  murderer.  On  what 
does  she  base  her  conviction  ?  ” 

“ my  sister  was  living,”  replied  Mme. 
Friedmann,  “  these  things  would  not  be  going 
on.  She  would  never  have  left  her  ear-rings  and 
all  that  was  dearest  to  her.  What  proves  it  to 
me,”  pointing  to  the  household  articles,  “are 
these  dear  objects  assembled  here.” 

Landru  i  I  have  not  been  properly  under¬ 
stood.  I  repeat  my  question.” 

My  sister  loved  you  so  much  that  she  would 
not  have  left  you  to  be  condemned  if  she  had 
been  living.  She  had  a  heart,  a  great  heart.” 

Me*  de  Moro-Giafferi  again  put  Landru’s 
question.  How  did  Madame  know  that  Landru 
had  assassinated  her  sister  ?  Then  followed  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  the  trial. 

I  had  a  dream,  said  Mme.  Friedmann, 
standing  still,  looking  unseeingly  straight  ahead’ 
and  speaking  in  a  hollow  voice,  as  if  she  were  in  a 
trance.  I  had  a  dream  !  In  this  dream  my 
sister  came  to  me.  She  was  very  pale  and  her 
throat  was  cut.  ‘  It  is  he,  it  is  Landru  who  has 
done  this,’  she  told  me.  ‘He  killed  me,  the 
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miserable .’  ‘  Did  you  suffer  much  ?  *  I  asked. 

‘  No  !  no  !  5  she  replied,  ‘  I  was  asleep.’  Yes, 
she  said  that  to  me  in  a  dream. 

“  But  was  it  only  a  dream  ?  ”  the  death-like 
voice  went  on,  taking  a  higher  note.  “  I  was  not 
sleeping  !  I  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  since  the 
arrest  of  Landru.  I  was,  maybe,  in  a  trance. 
What  I  do  know  is  that  my  sister  appeared  to 
me  with  her  throat  cut.” 

The  woman  burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping, 
and  her  sobs  seemed  as  though  they  would  tear 
her  apart.  The  listeners  could  stand  no  more, 
and  M.  Gilbert  hastily  adjourned  the  court. 

The  case  of  Mme.  Cuchet  was  continued  on 
the  fourth  day,  when  Sister  Valentine,  a  nun  of 
the  Congregation  of  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nevers, 
was  called.  She  had  been,  before  taking  her 
vows,  a  worker  in  the  service  of  Mme.  Cuchet  as 
a  fine  sewing  woman.  She  knew  that  Mme. 
Cuchet  was  about  to  marry  M.  Raymond  Diard, 
an  employe  in  the  post  office.  Mme.  Cuchet 
was  very  grieved  later  when  she  discovered  that 
he  had  been  hiding  his  real  name  and  position. 

M.  Louis  Germain,  brother-in-law  of  Mme. 
Cuchet,  with  whom  she  had  always  been  on  the 
most  affectionate  terms,  said,  “  If  my  sister-in-law 
and  my  nephew  were  still  in  this  world,  knowing 
them  as  I  know  them,  I  say  that  they  would  never 
have  ceased  to  let  us  hear  from  them.” 
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“  About  how  much  would  Mme.  Cuchet’s 
fortune  amount  to  ?  ” 

“  In  my  opinion  her  securities,  furniture  and 
jewels  might  have  come  to  about  30,000  francs.” 

Mme.  Peltier,  the  concierge  of  the  house  where 
Mme.  Cuchet  lived  from  April  1 9 1 2  to  December 
1914,  stated  that  Mme.  Cuchet  earned  her  living 
mainly  by  her  linen  work.  One  day  she  had 
announced  her  marriage  to  an  engineer,  M. 
Diard.  “  She  was  delighted  about  it,  and  told 
me  that  her  son,  Andr£,  was  going  to  find  a  post 
with  his  father-in-law.  After  the  declaration  of 
war  she  disappeared.  I  knew  that  she  was 
staying  at  La  Chauss^e,  near  Chantilly.  Then  I 
saw  her  again.  I  guessed  that  she  had  been 
weeping  a  good  deal,  and  asked  her  what  was 
wrong,  but  she  would  not  tell.  I  learnt  the  cause 
of  her  grief  through  her  sister — she  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  real  name  and  position  of  her  fianc£. 
In  spite  of  that,  Landru  still  had  complete  in¬ 
fluence  over  her.” 

Mme.  Louise  Maorin,  the  mother  of  a  son 
(killed  in  the  war)  who  had  been  a  friend  of  the 
boy  Cuchet,  gave  evidence.  She  knew  that  he 
was  only  waiting  until  the  class  he  belonged  to 
was  called  up,  his  mother  having  opposed  his 
voluntary  enrolment.  She  also  knew  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  marriage  between  Mme.  Cuchet  and 
Landru,  and  she  tried  to  make  Mme.  Cuchet 
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realise  the  difficulties  of  marrying  again,  but  she 
was  too  captivated  to  listen  to  her.  “  My  friend 
was  very  much  in  love  with  her  fiance.  She 
would  listen  to  nothing  !  ”  During  1915  Landru 
visited  her,  and  told  her  that  Mme.  Cuchet  and 
her  son  had  gone  to  England. 

The  President  :  “  Do  you  remember,  Landru, 
paying  that  visit  to  the  witness  ?  ” 

Landru  :  “I  have  a  very  bad  memory.  I  will 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  statement.” 

M.  Riboulet,  of  the  Judicial  Police,  reported 
that  all  efforts  at  passport  offices  and  shipping 
companies  to  trace  the  departure  of  Mme.  Cuchet 
and  her  son  had  been  of  no  avail. 

A  question  from  a  juryman  seemed  to  trouble 
Landru  : 

“  You  were  already  calling  yourself  Diard  ? 
Why  take  the  name  of  Cuchet  ?  ” 

Landru  :  “  The  police  were  already  watching 
for  me.  Surely  it  was  not  lack  of  tact  to  take  the 
name  of  Cuchet,  when  I  was  arranging  Mme. 
Cuchet’s  business,  and  when  I  was  staying  in  her 
home.  It  was  necessary  to  make  ours  appear  a 
regular  household.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
indelicacy  for  me  not  to  have  done  so — country 
people  are  always  curious  and  suspicious.” 

Next  came  the  case  of  the  second  fiancee, 
Mme.  Laborde-Line,  described  in  the  famous 
note-book  as  “  Brdsil  ”  (because  she  was  a  native 
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of  Buenos  Aires  !)  forty-six  years  old  and  widow  of 
a  hotel-keeper  of  Oloson,  Santa-Maria.  She  had 
been  living  in  Paris  with  her  son,  an  employ^  in 
the  post  office,  and  her  daughter-in-law.  She  did 
not  get  on  well  with  her  daughter-in-law.  Her 
son  having  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  Nancy, 
she  remained  alone,  having  to  face  difficult  times 
during  the  war.  She  advertised  for  work  as 
a  dame  de  compagnie ,  and  Landru  wrote  to 
her. 

“  I  wrote,”  he  said  in  answer  to  the  President’s 
interrogations,  “  thinking  that,  as  she  was  living 
alone,  she  would  be  likely  to  sell  part  or  all  of 
her  furniture.  She  replied,  telling  me  where  she 
lived.  I  went  to  see  her.  She  had  only  a  little 
furniture.” 

“  Did  you  mention  marriage  to  her  ?  ” 

“  Our  acquaintance  was  so  short  that  we  had 
no  time  to  sketch  out  an  idyll,  even  of  the  most 
elementary  character.” 

The  President  continued  his  statement.  Landru 
made  her  acquaintance  at  the  beginning  of  June 
1915,  and  Mme.  Laborde-Line  disappeared  on 
the  26th  of  the  same  month.  Before  then  she 
had  told  her  concierge  that  she  was  going  to  give 
up  her  apartment  as  she  was  going  to  marry. 
Some  days  before  her  disappearance  she  had 
received  200  francs  from  her  son,  and  she  had 
realised  some  deposits  in  the  Credit  Lyonnais. 
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“  It  does  not  concern  me  what  Mme.  Laborde- 
Line  might  have  told  her  concierge,”  interposed 
Landru,  “  and  don’t  you  see,  here  you  make  a 
little  psychological  study.  A  woman’s  amour- 
propre  does  not  let  her  always  tell  what  straits  she 
is  in.  That  was  the  case  with  Mme.  Laborde- 
Line.  It  would  have  cost  her  a  lot  to  say  that 
she  was  breaking  up  her  home  because  her  chil¬ 
dren  had  left  her,  and  she  had  not  sufficient 
resources  to  keep  on.  I  will  not  say  that  I  did 
not  suggest  this  little  ruse  to  her.  Mme.  Cuchet, 
Mme.  Laborde-Line  and  the  others  sold  their 
furniture  in  order  to  live,  and  they  kept  their 
semi-poverty  from  their  friends.  That  is,  don’t 
you  see  ?  the  whole  secret  of  the  affair  which  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  attract  such  a  measure  of 
public  attention.” 

On  June  21st,  Mme.  Laborde-Line  had  her 
furniture  removed,  declaring  to  her  concierge 
that  she  was  going  to  stay  with  her  future  husband 
at  Vernouillet.  She  was  not  seen  again. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  know  what  happened  to  her,” 
exclaimed  Landru.  “  That  does  not  concern 
me.  I  am  a  furniture  dealer.  Don’t  make  me 
out  to  be  anything  else  !  I  declare  that  Mme. 
Laborde-Line  never  stayed  at  Vernouillet.” 

“  But  witnesses  saw  her  gathering  flowers.” 

“  Gathering  flowers  !  That  is  every  Parisian 
lady’s  recreation.  Just  because  a  woman,  paying 
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a  visit,  gathered  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  you  say 
that  she  was  staying  there.” 

“  But  she  had  no  longer  a  home  or  any 
furniture.” 

“  I  did  not  concern  myself  about  her  private 
life.” 

“  You  will  not  say  what  has  become  of  her  ?  ” 

“  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  wish  to  know.” 

Landru  sold  Mme.  Laborde-Line’s  securities, 
and  when  he  had  settled  down  again,  got  rid  of 
part  of  her  furniture,  and  had  the  rest  taken  to 
his  garage  at  Neuilly. 

“  That  is  just  what  proves  my  innocence,” 
exclaimed  Landru.  “  An  ill-doer  would  have 
taken  precautions  to  keep  nothing  that  might 
compromise  him.  But  I  kept  them.” 

He  also  kept  her  family  documents  and  her 
identity  papers. 

Landru  :  “  That  was  a  sacred  deposit.  They 
were  carefully  arranged  in  my  possession.” 

The  President  :  “A  peculiar  sacred  deposit 
concerning  a  business  affair  !  But  did  you  know 
where  she  went  ?  ” 

“  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  want  to  know  any¬ 
thing  outside  the  business  affair.  Her  private 
life  does  not  concern  me.” 

“  The  same  reply  as  for  Mme.  Cuchet,” 
observed  the  President  sternly. 

“  And  the  same  reserve,  M.  le  President,” 
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responded  Landru.  “  Her  private  life  like  mine 
is  a  wall  .  .  .” 

“  Behind  which  you  are  sheltering.  For  the 
last  time,  do  you  refuse  to  say  where  she  is  ? 

“  Absolutely.” 

“  And  she  passed  all  of  her  furniture  to  you  ?  ” 

“  I  bought  it  all  in  the  lump.” 

“  And  she  handed  all  her  family  papers  over 
to  you  ?  ” 

“  Under  cover.” 

The  Advocate-General  began  his  examination 
in  his  customary  soothing  fashion.  “  Landru, 
this  is  the  first  time  you  have  given  an  explanation 
about  the  various  things  mentioned  in  your  note¬ 
book  and  have  claimed  to  be  only  a  furniture 
dealer.  Why  did  you  not  tell  this  to  the  examin¬ 
ing  magistrate,  who  would  have  thoroughly 
investigated  it  ?  ” 

Landru  :  “  Ah  !  voilti !  These  are  questions 
to  which  I  will  answer  nothing  at  all.  I  will  not 
reply  to  questions  dealing  in  private  matters. 
When  you  ask  me,  M.  l’avocat-gdneral,  about 
affairs  I  answer  you  when  I  can.  With  M.  Bonin 
it  was  different.  I  was  not  always  in  accord  with 
him.  One  day,  when  I  refused  to  answer  him, 
he  told  me  angrily  that  he  had  finished  with  me, 
and  would  send  me  before  the  Court  of  Assizes. 
I  have  a  bad  character,  but  I  considered  that  the 
judge  had  made  up  his  mind  ahead  that  I  was 
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guilty.  And  so  I  refused  to  reply  further  to 
him.  And  there  is  another  matter.  At  the 
cantonal  elections  in  1919,  M.  Bonin  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  consul-general  of  Correze,  his  native 
department.  Some  jokers  put  my  name  instead 
of  his  in  a  number  of  voting  papers.” 

A  roar  of  laughter  burst  out  in  court.  Landru 
turned  angrily  on  the  spectators  :  “  There  is 
nothing  to  laugh  at.  I  am  a  man  accused  of  the 
worst  things  although  I  am  innocent.  I  have 
made  mistakes  in  my  life  certainly,  but  I  have 
never  stained  my  hands  with  blood,  as  they 
say. 

Then  M.  Bonin  was  defeated,  not  having 
obtained  the  number  of  votes  necessary.  For 
this  he  blamed  me.  From  that  day  he  regarded 
me  with  resentment.  I  was  the  inculpated 
criminal,  he  my  judge.  He  arrested  my  wife 
and  my  son.  I  then  resolved  that  I  would  not 
answer  him  .  again.  When  he  asked  me  for  ' 
details,  I  replied  that  I  had  a  bad  memory  or  that 
my  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  more 
important  matters  to  remember  small  things.” 

The  Advocate-General  :  “  Yes,  I  know  that 
you  were  very  much  occupied.  Your  note-book 
shows  that  on  the  same  day  you  had  a  rendezvous 
with  six  or  seven  women.” 

Landru  .  That  proves  well  that  I  was  not 
concerned  with  any  affairs.” 
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The  Advocate-General  :  “  What  affairs  ?  ” 

Landru  :  “  You  forget,  M.  l’avocat-general, 

that  I  am  fifty  years  old  ”  (laughter).  “  I  am 
not  here  to  chatter,  but  only  to  defend  myself.” 

The  Advocate-General  :  “  And  to  reply  to 

those  serious  charges  that  may  make  your  head 
fall.  Again  I  ask.  What  has  become  of  Mme. 
Laborde-Line  ?  ” 

Landru,  vehemently  :  “  These  charges  do  not 
frighten  me.  I  refuse  to  reply  to  you.  This 
matter  belongs  to  my  private  life.  That  is  no 
affair  of  the  police  or  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  I 
have  not  to  give  you  proofs.  That  is  your  busi¬ 
ness.  No,  I  will  not  reply.  When  a  man  and  a 
woman  violate  neither  law  nor  their  obligations 
to  society,  their  private  life  is  no  one’s  concern. 
She  sold  me  her  furniture.  I  paid.  There  the 
matter  ended  for  me.” 

“  Will  you  say  nothing  to  save  your  head  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

The  witnesses  who  followed  confirmed  the 
circumstances  of  Mme.  Laborde-Line’s  dis¬ 
appearance.  Among  them  was  Mme.  Laborde- 
Line’s  son,  who  said  that  his  mother  had  never 
answered  his  letters,  but  he  thought  that  it  was 
because  she  had  quarrelled  with  his  wife.  He 
had  sent  her  a  registered  letter  with  two  hundred 
francs  to  help  the  expenses  of  her  removal,  and 
had  had  no  reply.  “  Maybe  my  mother  did 
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reply  and  gave  her  letter  to  be  posted  to  one  whose 
interest  it  was  to  suppress  it,”  said  the  son  with 
emotion.  “  If  my  mother  had  not  been  killed, 
she  would  have  concerned  herself  with  me  while 
I  was  at  the  Front.  She  loved  me  very  much.” 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  FIANCEES 

The  fifth  session  was  devoted  to  the  case  of  the 
third  fiancee,  Marie  Angelique  Desiree  Pelletier, 
Mme.  Guillin,  who  had  lived  in  the  rue  Crozatier, 
Paris,  and  was  inscribed  in  Landru’s  note-book 
under  the  name  of  that  street.  She  was  a  widow 
with  two  children,  who  had  acted  as  companion 
to  an  old  gentleman  at  Melun,  and  had  inherited 
on  his  death  a  life  annuity,  which  she  afterwards 
transformed  into  a  cash  capital  of  22,000  francs. 
Her  portrait  showed  her  to  be  heavy-jawed  and 
hard-faced,  of  a  managerial,  dictatorial  type.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  she  was  living  in 
Paris,  being  then  fifty-one  years  old.  She  was, 
the  President  said,  a  woman  who  took  great  care 
of  her  appearance,  very  simple-minded  and  very 
vain,  with  great  ambitions  and  anxious  to  start 
life  over  again,  imagining  that  she  might  yet  be 
the  great  lady.  One  of  Landru’s  advertisements 
attracted  her  attention,  and  she  wrote  to  him  on 
May  1  st,  1915.  Landru  was  cross-examined  by 
the  President  and  the  Advocate-General  about 
his  relations  with  the  lady. 

“  You  told  her  that  you  were  a  refugee  from 
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Lille,  staying  in  a  beautiful  villa  at  Vernouillet, 
having  a  car,  and  that  you  were  expecting  an 
administrative  post  abroad  for  services  rendered 
to  your  countrymen.  Is  that  so  ?  ” 

‘‘I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Mme. 
Guillin  imagined  all  that.  I  declare  that  I  gave 
her  no  indication  of  my  past,  my  present  or  my 
future  situation.”  J 

“  However  that  may  be,  Mme.  Guillin,  guided 
by  you,  paid  a  visit  to  your  villa  at  Vernouillet, 
and  returned  delighted  with  the  outing,  plans 
for^  marriage  being  then  laid.” 

“  I  never  had  any  but  purely  business  relations 
with  her.” 


“  These  plans,  which,  moreover,  Mme.  Guillin 
discussed  with  her  friends,  were  so  successful  that 
on  August  2nd  she  left  to  settle  down  with  you 
at  Vernouillet.  Why  should  she  have  gone  to 
live  there,  after  having  left  her  apartment  in  the 
rue  Crozatier  and  stored  her  furniture,  if  there 
had  been  no  thought  of  marriage  ?  ” 

The  leave  of  rue  Crozatier  that  she  took 
was  not  final.” 


August  4th  a  remover  from  the  firm  of 
Laffitte .  took  away  all  the  furnishings  of  the 
Vernouillet  villa  by  your  order,  and  transferred 
them  to  a  store  in  Neuilly.  There  was  no 
woman  in  the  house.  Where  was  Mme.  Guillin  ?  ” 
“You  don’t  have  guests  when  you  are  remov- 
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“  A  few  days  later  you  sold  some  bonds  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mme.  Guillin.  Where  was  Mme.  Guillin 
then  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  for  me  to  say.  It  is  for  the  police 
to  find  out.  They  took  six  years  to  find  me 
again.  Perhaps  they  will  end  by  finding  Mme. 
Guillin.” 

The  examination  now  turned  on  the  forgeries 
committed  by  Landru  from  November  3rd  to 
December  30th,  1915?  in  order  to  realise  an 
account  of  12,000  francs  which  Mme.  Guillin 
had  at  the  Banque  de  France.  For  this  Landru 
had  taken  the  name  of  Georges  Petit,  and  had 
recourse  to  M.  Lesbazeilles,  attorney  of  the  bank 
of  Meyer  Bros.,  rue  St.  Lazare.  He  told  him 
that  his  sister-in-law  was  paralysed  and  could 
not  attend  to  her  business  affairs,  so  had  entrusted 
him  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  vouchers  and 
stocks  from  the  Banque  de  France,  to  put  them 
into  the  account  he  had  opened  on  December 
15th  under  the  name  of  Georges  Petit. 

“  Why  these  subterfuges  ?  Mme.  Guillin  had 
an  account  at  the  Banque  de  France.  Could 
she  not  have  done  that  herself  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  I  took  it  upon  myself  as  a  friendly 

act.” 

“  Then  why  did  you  keep  her  money  ? 

“  We  had  an  account  together.  I  did  not 
keep  a  copy  of  the  agreement  as  everything  was 
carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 
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The  President  pointed  out  that  the  general 
procuration  signed  “  Widow  Guillin  ”  had  been 
remitted  to  M.  Lesbazeilles.  The  prosecution 
asserted  that  Mme.  Guillin  had  disappeared  on 
August  2nd,  when  she  moved  to  Vernouillet 
with  Landru,  and  an  expert  in  writing,  M. 
Kigault,  had  confirmed  that  the  signature  of  the 
procuration  was  in  the  same  handwriting  as 
Landm’s.  Landru  hired  a  room  in  Avenue 
MacMahon,  in  Mme.  Guillin’s  name.  From 

there  he  wrote  to  the  bank,  asking  them  to  sell 
her  certificates. 


“  I  wrote  the  letter,  but  she  signed  it,”  declared 
Landru. 


The  expert  affirmed  that  it  was  signed  by 

Landru  contested  this.  “  I  imagine  that  the 
Banque  de  France  would  have  examined  the 
signature  before  accepting  the  instructions.  M. 
ie  President,  you  are  even  doubting  the  credit 
of  the  Bancjue  de  France  yi 

MacMahon!”  ^  Gui"in  “ 

No  it  was  too  high  for  her,  on  the  sixth 
oor.  She  resided  at  45  Avenue  des  Ternes,  in 
a  little  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  at  the 
back  of  a  courtyard,  where  I  can  undertake  to 
go  with  my  eyes  shut.  If  you  wish,  I  can  trace 
a  plan  of  it  from  memory  for  you.  It  was  there 
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that  she  received  M.  Lesbazeilles  in  my  presence 
in  December.” 

“  And  what  has  become  of  Mme.  Guillin  since 
then  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  tell  you.” 

“Yet  some  time  before  that  date  there  was 
found  in  your  garage  at  Neuilly  false  hair,  some 
clothes  that  she  had  specially  ordered  to  go  to 
Vernouillet,  and  all  her  papers.  How  do  you 
account  for  the  fact  that  all  these  were  found  in 
your  possession  if  Mme.  Guillin  had  been  still 
alive  ?  ” 

“  These  are  details  which  I  am  greatly  surprised 
to  find  the  law  troubling  about.  I  had  brought 
a  lot  of  Mme.  Guillin’s  things  together,  without 
looking  to  see  if  there  was  any  false  hair  in  a 
box  !  ” 

“  How  do  you  explain,”  asked  the  Advocate- 
General,  “  that  we  have  found,  in  your  note¬ 
book  under  August  2nd,  a  list  of  the  jewels  that 
Mme.  Guillin  was  wearing  on  that  day  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know  what  that  means.” 

“  Come — try  to  remember.” 

“  My  memory  has  been  put  to  such  tests  during 
the  last  three  years  that  I  cannot  rely  on  it 
to-day.” 

“  Come,  Landru,”  continued  the  Advocate- 
General,  “  I  do  not  want  to  remind  you  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  indictment  which  is  weighing 
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against  you.  It  would  be  unbecoming  on  my 
part  to  insist  on  it.  .  .  .” 

“  Always  the  same  questions,”  sneered  Landru. 
“  1  fully  recognise,  M.  l’avocat-general,  that  you 
are  after  my  head.  I  regret  that  I  have  not 
more  than  one  head  to  offer  you.” 

At  this  point  a  clamour  broke  out  in  court. 
Landru  seemed  about  to  explain,  but  Me.  de 
Moro-Giafferi  intervened  : 


I  have  enough  experience  and  respect  for 
the  jury  to  know  that  they  do  not  judge  an 
accused  man  by  his  attitude.” 

The  hearing  was  suspended  for  a  time  and  it 
was  renewed  in  the  afternoon.  Mme.  Legrat, 
who  occupied  the  apartment  in  the  rue  Crozatier 
with  Mme.  Guillin,  related  how  her  friend  had 
told  her  that  she  was  about  to  marry  a  consul  who 
owned  an  automobile,  a  beautiful  villa  and  two 

furnished  apartments.  She  was  enchanted  with 
him. 

Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi:  “Does  the  witness 
know  if  Mme.  Guillin  had  not  given  her  lover 
an  authorisation  to  sell  her  goods  ?  ” 

.  “  Yes>  t0  this  gentleman,”  replied  the  witness, 
indicating  Landru. 

M  .  de  Moro-Giafferi  :  “  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  the  light  comes  little  by  little.” 

Mme.  Pauline  Lemeret,  who  was  very  intimate 
with  Mme.  Guillin  and  helped  to  make  her 
wedding  garments,  said  she  was  convinced  that 
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if  her  friend  was  living  she  would  let  her  know 
about  herself.  The  concierge  of  the  house  and 
one  of  her  neighbours  also  said  that  she  had  told 
them  that  she  was  marrying  a  consul. 

M.  Regault,  handwriting  expert,  related  that 
he  had  examined  the  documents  given  to  him 
when  the  account  of  Mme.  Guillin  was  closed  at 
the  Banque  de  France.  He  maintained  in  spite 
of  vigorous  protests  by  Counsel  for  the  defence 
that  several  of  the  documents  were  forgeries  and 
were  in  the  disguised  handwriting  of  Landru. 

M.  Claude  Talon,  a  farrier,  said  that  he  had 
let  a  garage  to  Landru  where  he  had  stored  the 
furniture  of  Mme.  Guillin.  He  had  paid  a 
month’s  rent  in  advance.  The  concierge  of  the 
house  in  the  Avenue  MacMahon  said  that  Landru 
had  rented  a  room  there  in  the  name  of  Mme. 
Guillin,  and  had  used  it  to  conduct  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Banque  de  France  about 
liquidating  the  lady’s  account.  This  witness  had 
never  seen  Mme.  Guillin. 

M.  Riboulet  said  that  by  examining  the  seized 
documents  he  had  been  able  to  discover  the  date 
when  the  widow  entered  into  relations  with  the 
accused.  But  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  any 
trace  of  a  registered  document  showing  the 
transfer  of  her  furniture  by  Mme.  Guillin  to 
Landru. 

M.  Lesbazeilles,  now  in  a  bank  at  Mont  de 
Marsan,  gave  evidence.  When  previously  exam- 
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ined,  he  had  declared  to  the  judicial  police  that 
he  had  gone  to  a  house  at  the  end  of  a  courtyard 
in  the  Avenue  des  Ternes,  and  had  seen  Georges 
Petit  there  in  the  company  of  a  woman  who 
seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of  health. 

“  Did  you  go  to  Mme.  Guillin’s,  45  Avenue 
des  Ternes,  with  Landru,  then  calling  himself 
Petit  ?  ”  he  was  now  asked. 

“  No.  When  the  question  was  first  put  to  me, 
I  said  that  possibly  this  was  the  place.  Then  an 
inspector  and  I  went  along  the  whole  of  the 
Avenue  des  Ternes  without  being  able  to  find 
the  house  I  was  said  to  have  visited.” 

“  Did  you,  use  your  imagination,  or  did  you 
tell  the  truth,  that  day  ?  ”  asked  Me.  de  Moro- 
Giafferi. 

“  I  was  deeply  agitated  that  day.” 

So  agitated  that  you  remembered  details  that 
are  no  longer  correct  to-day  ?  ” 

“  Neither  Georges  Petit  nor  Mme.  Guillin 
was  found  in  the  Avenue  des  Ternes,”  interposed 
the  Advocate-General. 

“  Did  you  receive  a  procuration  from  Mme 
Guillin  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  When  this  procuration  was  remitted  to  you 
did  you  see  Mme.  Guillin  ?  ” 

I  never  saw  her.  Besides,  I  received  the 
procuration  by  post.” 

“ What  you  do  with  the  credit  of  the 
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account  ?  Did  you  remit  it  into  the  right 
hands  ?  ” 

“  My  memory  is  vague,  but  I  don’t  remember 
having  paid  money  to  a  lady.  Everything  must 
have  been  paid  into  M.  Petit’s  account.” 

“Very  well;  I  will  refresh  your  memory,” 
said  Landru.  “  On  that  occasion  I  gave  you  a 
gratuity  of  50  francs.” 

“  At  the  little  window  of  my  office  ?  ”  asked 
M.  Lesbazeilles. 

“  I  know  the  customs  of  your  bank,”  replied 
Landru  scornfully.  “  I  would  never  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  giving  you  that  sum  in  front  of 
your  colleagues.” 

Among  the  other  witnesses  were  Mme.  Coquet 
and  M.  Coquet,  Mme.  Guillin’s  daughter  and 
her  son-in-law,  who  said  that  they  had  had  no 
news  of  her  since  August  2nd,  1915.  Her  last 
letter  was  dated  April  3rd  or  4th,  1915,  from 
Vernouillet,  and  Landru  had  added  a  postscript. 
In  the  letter  she  said  that  she  was  delighted  with 
her  new  home  and  surroundings.  They  did  not 
make  much  inquiry  about  her  disappearance  as 
they  thought  that  she  had  gone  to  Australia, 
and  that  the  vessel  she  was  on  had  been  torpedoed. 
Moreover,  Mme.  Guillin  and  her  daughter  had 
been  on  bad  terms  for  a  long  time.  Mme. 
Coquet  had  been  brought  up  in  an  orphans’ 
institute,  and  her  mother  had  apparently  not 
been  very  kind  to  her. 
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The  opening  of  the  sixth  session  was  delayed 
for  some  time  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  juryman 
who  had  missed  his  train. 

The  President  :  “We  have  now  arrived  at 
another  phase  of  the  affair.  I  have  established, 
Landru,  that  Mme.  Cuchet  and  her  son,  Mme. 
Laborde-Line  and  the  Widow  Guillin,  with  whom 
you  entered  into  close  relations — relations  which 
you  claim  to-day  for  the  first  time  were  com¬ 
mercial — went  to  live  in  your  villa  at  Vernouillet 
and  all  of  them  disappeared,  and  you  will  not 
give  us  any  explanation  of  what  became  of  them. 
The  accusation  contends  that  you  left  Vernouillet 
because  it  was  not  sufficiently  hidden,  because 
its  walls  were  too  low  and  too  thin,  and  because 
your  doings  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  country¬ 
folk  of  whom  you  spoke  the  other  day.  You 
chose  a  villa  at  Gambais.  Why  ?  ” 

“  Solely  for  reasons  of  economy.  Gambais 
was  to  let  for  half  the  rent  of  Vernouillet,  and 
the  rooms  at  Vernouillet  were  very  dark.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  last  place  there  were  no  outhouses 
suitable  for  industrial  work.  It  was  a  gloomy 
bleak  place,  and  even  at  midday  one  had  to  keep 
on  one’s  hat  for  warmth.  I  had  so  little  intention 
of  committing  horrible  and  ridiculous  crimes  at 
Gambais  that  I  negotiated  with  the  landlord  to 
buy  the  place  and  instal  my  family  there.  An 

individual  who  has  committed  one  crime _ you 

say  I  committed  eleven— has  only  one  way  to 
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save  himself,  not  to  instal  his  family  on  the 
spot.” 

The  interrogation  turned  on  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  the  renting  of  the  villa  Ermitage 
at  Gambais.  Landru  visited  it  in  December  1915 
and  found  it  to  his  liking.  It  is  built  on  the 
edge  of  the  road,  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
from  any  other  house,  and  is  within  reach  of 
three  stations. 

“  When  you  began  to  negotiate  with  M.  Trie, 
the  proprietor,  why  did  you  give  yourself  out 
as  M.  Dupont,  an  engineer  of  Rouen  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  found  it  necessary  to  escape  police 
inquiries  which  I  knew  were  being  made  for  me 
on  the  charge  of  fraud.  It  was  simple  common- 
sense  to  change  my  name  on  that  occasion.” 

Landru  and  M.  Trie  came  to  an  agreement. 
He  was  to  pay  400  francs  the  first  year,  450  the 
second,  and  500  the  third.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  year’s  letting,  Landru  was  to  purchase  the 
property  for  the  total  sum  of  17,000  francs. 
Landru  installed  himself  there  towards  the  end 
of  December.  The  agreement  was  registered  on 
December  27th,  1915. 

Landru  :  “  This  villa  had  not  been  inhabited 
for  a  long  time  when  I  took  possession  of  it — 
not  for  five  years  at  least.  It  was  not  provided 
with  any  special  means  of  heating,  and  you  could 
only  rig  up  quite  a  rudimentary  kitchen  in  it. 
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That  is  so  true — and  I  cannot  be  contradicted 
on  this  point — that  I  was  forced  to  purchase  a 
cooking  stove  at  Houdan  without  delay.  At  the 
same  time  I  gave  an  order  for  300  kilograms  of 
coal.  This  was  very  natural — it  was  December 
and  very  cold.  I  would  not  insist  on  these  details 
if  the  prosecution  was  not  insinuating  that,  in 
buying  a  stove  that  was  indispensable  to  me  and 
coal  on  which  there  was  a  tax,  I  was  already 
planning  to  get  rid  of  the  women  at  Gambais 
by  incinerating  them.  That  is  contrary  to 
common-sense.  This  coal  was  deposited,  not  in 
the  cellar,  but  outside  in  a  shed.  In  January 
there  was  none  left.  It  had  been  stolen.  I  did 
not  complain  to  the  authorities.  There  is  no 
need  for  me  to  tell  you  why  !  ” 

The  court  passed  on  to  the  case  of  Mme. 
Heon,  a  widow,  native  of  Havre,  where  she  was 
born  in  i860.  She  was  married  in  1882,  a 
widow  in  1907.  She  had  two  children  by  her 
marriage,  and  had  been  living  at  Ermont  with  a 
friend  since  1908.  The  war  came,  her  son-in- 
law  was  killed  at  the  Front ;  her  daughter  and 
her  friend  died,  and  she  was  left  alone,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief.  She  was  anxious  to  make 
a  fresh  start  in  life,  and  inserted  an  advertisement 
in  a  paper,  thus  coming  in  touch  with  Landru. 
He  visited  her,  and  “  business  transactions  com¬ 
menced.” 
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“  Did  you  not  present  yourself  to  her  as  a 
candidate  for  marriage  ?  ”  asked  the  President. 

“  We  spoke  of  furniture  only  and  that  was 
all.” 

In  September  1915  Landru  arranged  for 
Mme.  Heon’s  furniture  to  be  bought  for  820 
francs  by  a  merchant  from  Montmartre,  who 
paid  him  a  commission  and  had  a  receipt  from 
him  signed  “  Petit.”  On  December  8th,  Mme. 
Heon  left  her  daughter’s  house  in  the  Avenue 
de  Rennes,  where  she  had  been  staying,  and  was 
never  seen  again. 

The  President  :  “  We  are  told  that  the  woman 
announced  her  marriage  with  you  to  her  neigh¬ 
bours  when  you  were  present.” 

Landru  :  “  That  is  possible,  but  I  was  not 
her  fiance.  I  know  that  she  very  much  wanted 
to  remarry.  She  rejuvenated  herself  with  this 
aim.  She  was  one  of  those  who  do  not  com¬ 
mence  to  count  their  age  until  after  their  First 
Communion.”  This  provoked  a  sustained  burst 
of  laughter  among  the  spectators. 

“  But  you  did  not  protest  when  she  described 
you  as  her  fiance.” 

Landru  :  “  That  is  possible.  It  pleased  the 
lady.  She  announced  to  everybody  that  she  was 
leaving  for  Tunis.  I  was  only  concerning  myself 
about  her  furniture.  That  is  my  way,  as  she 
great  gourmand,  and  wanted  a  very  high 
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price.  I  offered  to  sell  her  furniture  for  a 
commission  of  io  per  cent.” 

Three  of  her  friends  had  received  post-cards 
written  by  the  accused  saying  that  Mme.  Heon 
could  not  write  herself  and  had  asked  him  to 
do  so.  A  number  of  articles  and  family  papers 
belonging  to  Mme.  Heon  had  been  found  in 
Landru’s  possession. 

“  Now,  Landru,  what  became  of  her  ?  ” 

“  I  know  nothing  about  her.” 

“  you  see  her  again  after  December  8th  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where  was  she  staying  ?  ” 

“  Permit  me  not  to  reply.  We  come  back 
to  the  same  question.  I  sold  Mme.  Heon’s 
furniture.  I  received  my  commission.  That 
is  all.  If  you  want  to  go  further,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  discuss  the  indictment  from  the 
beginning.” 

“  That  is  what  we  are  here  for,”  snapped  the 
President. 

“  Very  well,  M.  le  President,  I  repeat  what  I 
have  said.  For  three  years  I  have  been  accused. 
Bring  proofs  of  my  guilt.” 

The  President  :  “  It  is  not  a  question  of  that. 
Mme.  Heon  went  with  you  to  Gambais.” 

<t  Landru,  speaking  with  great  emphasis  : 

Never,  M.  le  President.  Never!  Never! 
That  is  an  error.” 
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The  President  :  “  Can  you  tell  us  Yes  or  No 
what  has  become  of  Mme.  Heon  ? 

“  I  have  nothing  to  say.” 

“  But  what  was  wrong  then  with  all  these 
women  that  they  should  disappear  so  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  from  the  world  ?  ” 

“  You  gave  the  reason  just  now  as  regards 
Mme.  Heon  ;  she  was  overwhelmed  by  successive 
griefs.  But  if  we  stop  at  all  these  details,  it  is 
the  fundamental  point  of  the  prosecution  that  we 
are  discussing.” 

“  That  is  what  we  are  here  for.” 

“  Ah  !  yes,  and  for  three  years  I  have  been 
putting  up  the  same  prayer.  You  accuse  me  of 
being  an  assassin  ;  let  it  be  proved  !  _ 

“  Did  you  not  take  Mme.  Heon  to  Gambais 

on  the  8th  December  ?  ” 


“  No.” 

“  Yet  in  your  note-book  of  that  date  we  find- 
Gare  de  Caranci,  return  3 


francs  8  5  ;  single 


2  francs  40.’  ”  111 

“  I  do  not  understand  why  you  trouble  about 

these  details.  When  I  went  to  Gambais  I  cycled. 

I  asked  what  the  prices  of  tickets  by  rail  were 

and  took  a  note  of  them  for  future  reference,  as 

was  very  natural.”  # 

“  Mme.  Heon’s  personal  belongings  have  also 

been  found  in  your  house,  notably  her  family 
papers.” 
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“  That  was  a  deposit.” 

Then  all  the  women  you  were  acquainted 
with  entrusted  all  their  most  precious  papers  to 
y°u  before  disappearing  !  It  is  strange  !  ” 

“  It  is  the  case.” 

Friends  of  Mme.  Heon  told  the  court  how 
they  had  seen  Landru  with  her  and  how  she  had 
introduced  him  as  her  fiance,  and  told  them  that 
she  was  going  to  be  married.  Three  of  these 
friends  testified  that  they  had  received  post-cards 
from  her  written  by  Landru.  He  admitted  that 
he  wrote  them,  as  the  widow  could  not  write. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  day’s  proceedings 
M®.  de  Moro-GiafFeri  made  a  statement. 

“  Every  day  a  huge  mail  reaches  me.  Some 
letters  blame  me ;  others  congratulate  me.  But 
I  have  had  two  letters  which  have  my  particular 
attention.  Two  persons  who  give  their  names 
and  addresses,  and  who  appear  to  be  entirely 
respectable,  assure  me  that  they  knew  two  of 
the  women  of  whose  death  Landru  has  been 
accused.  They  say  that  they  have  seen  them 
since  the  date  on  which  the  prosecution  claims 
that  they  were  murdered.  But  these  two  corre¬ 
spondents  do  not  wish  their  names  to  be  revealed 
to  the  court  for  reasons  of  personal  dignity 
which  may  be  understood.  I  will  confide  their 
names  to  the  Advocate-General  and  will  ask  him 
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to  see  that  the  most  absolute  discretion  will  be 
ensured  at  trial.  All  witnesses  who  wish  to  make 
disclosures  must  be  assured  that  their  names  will 
never  be  revealed.” 

“  You  have  admirably  expressed  my  personal 
sentiments,”  replied  the  Advocate-General. 
“  These  two  and  all  who  have  revelations  to 
make  may  rely  on  the  utmost  secrecy. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  PARIS  TYPIST 

THE  next  case  to  be  investigated  was  that  of 
Mme.  Collomb,  the  widow  of  a  commission  agent 
in  the  silk  trade,  who  came  to  Paris  after  her 
msband  s  death,  and  was  employed  as  a  typist 
m  the  offices  of  La  Societe  de  VVnion  Privoyante 
until  she  resigned  her  post  to  go  off  with  Land™. 

.  1  he  recapitulation  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
given  by  the  President  at  the  beginning  of  the 
examination  did  not  add  much  to  the  facts  already 
known.  _  Her  first  letter  to  Landru,  in  answer  to 
bis  matrimonial  advertisement  on  May  ist  ioi  r 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  herself  and  her  fortune 
When  the  President  mentioned  that  she  gave 
her  age  as  twenty-nine,  and  not  the  real  forty- 
(Our  Landru  raised  a  laugh  in  court  by  declaring, 

hat  is  a  matter,  M.  le  President,  on  which  I 
have  nothing  to  say.” 

Your  interruption  astonishes  me,  Landru  ” 
replied  the  President.  “You  have  not  always 
been  so  courteous  about  those  you  call  your 

fC,1Cntj-  J°“  ,told  us>  at  a  previous  session,  that 
they  dated  their  age  from  their  First  Communion. 

Apart  from  that,  I  conclude  that  you  were  so 
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busy  with  your  clients  2,  3  and  4  that  you  did 
not  reply  immediately  to  Mme.  Collomb,  although 
maintaining  touch  with  her.” 

Landru  (sententiously)  :  “  That  is  the  ABC 
of  business,  to  keep  in  touch  with  your 
clients.” 

Mme.  Collomb  was  a  woman  of  ardent  and 
affectionate  temperament.  She  had,  at  the  time 
she  first  wrote  to  Landru,  a  lover,  a  M.  Bernard, 
with  whom  she  had  been  living  for  some  time, 
and  their  child,  a  little  girl,  was  in  a  convent  at 
San  Remo.  The  police  had,  however,  since  been 
unable  to  discover  either  M.  Bernard  .or  the 
child.  She  maintained  close  relations  with  her 
parents  and  her  young  sister. 

The  President  traced  the  events  that  led  up  to 
their  engagement.  Landru  protested.  I  came 
to  her  as  a  furniture  dealer,  never  as  a  fiance,  for 
at  no  time  was  there  any  question  of  marriage 
between  us.  Nevertheless,  I  knew  that  she 
wanted  to  make  a  fresh  start  for  herself,  and  I 
did  not  object,  therefore,  when  she  spoke  of  me 
as  her  fiance.  I  never  had  any  but  puiely 
business  relations  with  her.  She  was  only  my 
client.” 

“  Never  any  intimate  relations  between  her 
and  you  ?  ” 

“  At  no  time.”  „ 

“  You  took  her  to  Gambais,  nevertheless  ? 

“  As  a  free  comrade.  I  was  glad  to  spend  a 
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day  or  two  there  with  an  intelligent  woman  who 
had  some  taste  for  literature.” 

“  The  prosecution  asserts  that  Mme.  Collomb 
came  to  see  you  at  the  rue  CMteaudun.” 

“  If  she  ever  came  there,  it  was  to  rest,  and 
she  certainly  never  stayed  over-night.  I  was 
merely  a  furniture  dealer  with  whom  she  had 
occasion  to  pass  a  few  leisure  hours.” 

The  President  :  “  You  say  that  you  were  lonely 
at  Gambais,  and  that  Mme.  Collomb  came  to 
visit  you  as  a  comrade.  Why  then  did  you  not 
instal  your  wife  and  family  at  Gambais  ?  ” 

Landru  (after  a  long  pause)  :  “  My  family 

were  already  either  at  the  rue  Rochechouart  or 
at  Clichy,  where  I  had  some  engineering  work 
to  do.  And  besides,  Gambais  lacked  comfort.” 

According  to  the  prosecution  Mme.  Collomb 
gave  up  her  apartment  in  the  rue  Rodier  on 
November  19th  and  went  to  live  with  Landru 
in  the  rue  Chateaudun,  her  furniture  being 
removed  to  one  of  Landru’s  garages.  On 
December  19th  she  resigned  her  post  as  typist, 
and  on  December  25th  announced  to  her  family 
her  immediate  marriage.  She  went  to  Gambais 
to  live  on  December  27th,  the  famous  note-book 
telling  of  the  purchase  of  one  return  and  one 
single  ticket  from  Paris.  Why  did  you  take 
only  one  return  ticket  that  day?”  asked  the 
President. 

“I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question,” 
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replied  Landru.  “  I  had  to  return  to  Paris  on 
business.  Mme.  Collomb  had  no  home,  and  so 
she  remained  on  at  Gambais,  taking  a  rest  and 
doing  some  gardening.  It  would  have  been  very 
impolite  had  I  taken  a  return  for  her.  It  would 
have  been  like  saying  to  her.  You  can  only 
remain  for  a  limited  time.’  ’ 

“  And  she  never  returned  to  Paris  ?  ” 

“When  Mme.  Collomb  finished  her  stay  at 
Gambais  she  returned  to  Paris.” 

“  Where  was  she  on  January  3rd,  when  you 

were  next  seen  at  Gambais  ? 

“  I  do  not  remember  all  these  details,  and  my 
memory  is  wearied  by  all  these  long  debates.  I 
repeat  again  what  I  have  previously  told  you. 
Here  comes  the  wall  of  private  life.  My  com¬ 
mercial  business  with  Mme.  Collomb  was  finished. 
The  rest  is  a  secret  between  her  and  me.  No 
one  can  question  me  on  that  subject. 

“  Did  you  see  her  later  on  in  Paris  after  that 

date  ?  ” 

“I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  already  said. 
My  business  role  was  over.  We  are  alluding  to 
my  private  life.” 

The  President  then  remarked  that,  according 
to  Landru’s  note-book,  and  the  verification  of 
the  legal  police,  Mme.  Collomb  was  murdered 
on  December  27th,  about  four  o  clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  figure  “  4  ”  was  marked  in  his 

note-book  on  that  date. 
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“  Insignificant  figures,”  retorted  Landru.  “  Do 
you  think  I  can  recall  that  after  five  years. 
Perhaps  the  figure  ‘  4  5  indicates  the  number  of 
my  family.  It  is  extraordinary.  Each  time  you 
see  a  figure  at  the  head  of  a  page  in  my  note¬ 
book  you  assume  that  that  was  the  hour  in 
which  I  committed  a  crime.  Frequently  I  had 
the  habit  of  designating  my  wife  and  my  child  by 
a  number.  Look,  for  example,  at  June  25th.” 

On  this  date  was  found — “  A.R.  7.75  and 
0.20.”  ;  then  “  A.R.  3.” 

Landru  would  not  say  what  “  A.R.”  meant. 

The  President  added  that  after  that  date, 
Landru  had  drawn  certain  sums  due  to  Mme. 
Collomb.  If  the  figures  in  Landru’s  note-book 
were  correct,  Mme.  Collomb’s  disappearance 
appeared  to  have  brought  him  in  a  total  of 
5064  francs  85  centimes. 

Then  you  refuse  to  tell  us  where  you  saw 
Mme.  Collomb  again  after  the  27th  December  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  for  reasons  of  a  special  nature,  as  vou 
know.” 

“  How  do  you  explain  that  in  your  garage  at 
Neuilly  her  linen,  clothes  and  more  particularly 
her  family  papers  were  found  ?  ” 

“  These  were  given  me  in  trust,  and  that  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  they  were  all  found 
carefully  arranged  in  a  special  set  of  drawers. 

I  meddled  with  the  furniture,  as  was  my  right, 
but  not  with  the  papers.” 
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“Very  well.  Once  more  I  have  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
all  the  women  who  entered  into  purely  business 
relations  with  you,  as  you  claim,  and  disappeared, 
only  did  so  after  having  entrusted  you  with 
all  their  essential  belongings  and  precious 
papers.” 

Landru  did  not  reply,  but  made  a  gesture  as 
if  to  ask,  “  What  will  you  have  me  say  ?  ” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  Mme.  Collomb  had 
7000  francs  in  the  bank  at  the  time  when  she 
entered  into  relations  with  Landru.  The  money 
was  gradually  withdrawn,  until  only  300  francs 
were  left. 

“  There  is  a  woman,”  said  the  President,  “  who 
sells  her  furniture  because  she  is  in  need,  and 
she  leaves  this  sum  of  300  francs.” 

Landru  abandoned  his  attitude  of  serenity 
when  the  Advocate-General  proceeded  to  ques¬ 
tion  him  about  the  withdrawal  of  Mme.  Collomb’s 
money.  He  affirmed  that  his  wife  had  been 
greatly  disturbed  about  this  matter,  and  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  prosecution  of  his  “  innocent 
wife,”  who,  he  declared,  had  simply  acted  on 
the  orders  of  her  husband.  Here  he  struck  his 
breast  dramatically  in  token  of  astonishment  that 
justice  should  have  persecuted  a  wife  because  she 
had  obeyed  her  husband’s  instructions,  greatly 
to  the  amusement  of  the  court. 

Before  calling  witnesses,  the  President  was 
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anxious  to  settle  a  point  which  had  arisen  on 
Friday  evening.  During  the  evidence  of  M. 
Lesbazeilles,  Landru  had  declared  that  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1915  he  was  occupying  with  Mme.  Guillin  a 
little  apartment,  let  by  M.  Brunot,  45  Avenue 
des  Ternes,  of  which  he  had  given  a  plan. 

M.  Brunot  gave  evidence  : 

“It  is  quite  correct  that  this  apartment  was 
let  out  in  December.  I  did  not  let  it  myself, 
but  left  that  to  my  concierge.  Personally,  I 
know  little  about  it.  My  memory  is  very  hazy 
as  to  whom  it  was  let.  I  think  I  remember, 
however,  that  it  was  let  to  a  lady  and  gentleman 
who  spoke  of  a  journey  to  Tunis.  They 
remained  my  tenants  for  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks.” 

“  Do  you  recognise  in  Landru  one  of  the 
persons  who  might  have  lodged  in  your  apart¬ 
ment  at  that  time  ?  ” 

“  I  had  only  a  very  occasional  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  tenant,  and  I  repeat  that  my  recol¬ 
lections  are  vague.” 

“  Do  you  remember  the  woman  ?  ” 

Very  vaguely.  She  was  a  rather  small,  thin 
woman.” 

Why,  that  is  the  very  description  of  Mme. 
Guillin  !  ”  exclaimed  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi. 

“  And  ^e  man,”  insisted  the  President. 

The  man,  repeated  M.  Brunot,  turning 
towards  Landru  for  a  moment,  “  I  repeat  that 
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my  recollections  are  dim.  I  thought  that  he 
was  dark ;  this  man  is  fair.” 

“  In  any  case,  one  fact  is  ascertained,”  said 
Counsel.  “  The  police,  for  whom  I  have  all  due 
respect,  have  looked  in  vain  for  this  apartment ; 
they  have  looked  in  vain  for  Mme.  Guillin’s 
friend,  who  could  have  told  us  some  interesting 
things,  and  who  is  nevertheless  living  in  Paris; 
they  have  looked  in  vain  for  Mme.  Guillin  s 
child,  who  had  been  sent  to  a  convent  at  San 
Remo.  Nor  have  they  been  able  to  discover 
the  woman  who  disappeared.  I  do  not  draw 
any  conclusion  from  that  at  this  moment,  but  I 
have  the  right  to  say  that  there  are  certain  doubts 
resulting  from  that  fact  which  will  certainly 
impress  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury.’ 

Mme.  Collomb  owed  a  wine  merchant  for  two 
bottles  of  eau-de-vie ;  Landru  sent  his  son 
Maurice  to  pay  for  them  and  take  back  the 
empty  bottles,  at  the  same  time  giving  him 
orders  to  say  that  Mme.  Collomb  was  very  well 
and  had  gone  to  Valencia  in  the  south. 

Landru  was  asked  about  the  basket  of  mimosa 
brought  to  Mme.  Collomb’s  sister,  Mme.  Pelat, 
by  Landru’s  son,  with  a  Nice  label  on  it,  and 
the  visiting  card  inside  which  was  brought  shortly 
after  Mme.  Collomb’s  disappearance. 

“If  I  sent  this,  I  was  carrying  out^Mme. 
Collomb’s  instructions.  I  was  her  agent.” 

“  If  the  packet  really  came  from  Nice,  why 
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did  Mme.  Collomb  not  send  it  directly  to  her 
sister  ? 

Landru  hesitated  before  replying  :  “  Who  told 
you,  M.  le  President,  that  the  parcel  did  not 
contain  other  things  ?  ” 

“  Did  it  ?  ” 

You  may  put  down  flowers,  for  I  am  verv 
fond  of  them.” 

“  Why  did  you  give  it  to  your  son,  and  not 
take  it  yourself  ?  ” 

A  question  of  amouv-pvopvc .  I  did  not  want 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  agent.” 

Landru  had  told  Mme.  Collomb’s  concierge 
that  she  was  with  him,  and  very  happy,  while 
he  gave  her  a  tip  of  ten  francs  for  her’ “pro¬ 
fessional  secret.” 

Asked  how  he  could  have  5000  francs  in  cash 
when  he  had  no  trade,  Landru  replied  :  “  Prob¬ 
ably  I  had  had  that  sum  for  a  long  time.  Besides 
the  sales  of  my  furniture,  I  had  a  regular  business 
at  my  garage.  I  was  a  mechanic.” 

Mme.  Moreau,  the  mother  of  Mme.  Collomb, 
in  deep  mourning  for  her  husband,  described 
the  last  day  spent  with  her  daughter  : 

“  My  daughter  talked  about  her  betrothal  to 
me.  I  had  told  her  to  make  good  inquiries 
because  I  did  not  like  this  fiance  of  hers.  My 
daughter  told  me  that  he  was  living  on  his 
money.  He  had  two  names,  Fremyet  and  Cuchet, 
so  that  he  could  draw  two  refugee  indemnities. 
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She  wanted  to  marry  him  and  go  to  the  south. 
On  Christmas  Day  she  came  to  lunch  with  me. 
She  promised  to  return  on  the  28th  or  the  29th, 
but  she  never  came  back. 

“  If  my  daughter  was  living,  she  would  have 
sent  us  news  of  herself.  She  loved  us  very  much, 
she  was  devoted  to  her  parents ;  her  father  has 
died  from  grief  at  her  loss.  I  had  a  presentiment 
of  evil  when  I  heard  of  this  marriage. 

“  I  have  the  conviction  that  my  poor  daughter 
has  been  murdered,”  the  mother  went  on.  “  Yes, 
murdered,”  and  she  gazed  intently  at  Landru 
as  she  spoke,  “  murdered  by  this  man  on  Decem¬ 
ber  26th  or  27th.” 

Mme.  Pelat,  Mme.  Collomb’s  sister,  said,  “  My 
sister  was  a  second  little  mother  to  me.  If  she 
were  living,  I  swear  she  would  write  to  me.” 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  POOR  SERVANT  GIRL 

The  case  of  Andree  Marie  Babelay  differed 
from  those  that  had  preceded  it.  Here  was  no 
instance  of  a  middle-aged  or  elderly  woman  with 
some  means  seeking  love  and  new  life,  but  a 
girl  of  nineteen,  in  very  poor  circumstances, 
with  no  prospects  and  not  gifted  with  great 
good  looks,  going  to  a  man  for  food  and  shelter. 
The  Babelays  were  of  Rumanian  descent,  and 
apparently  at  one  time  of  some  position.  They 
had  fallen  on  evil  days.  The  girl  possessed  very 
little  education  and  less  character.  She  had 
served  in  various  minor  posts,  not  remaining 
long  in  any.  In  January  1917,  when  she  met 
Landru,  she  was  maid  to  a  fortune-teller,  Mme. 
Vidal,  in  the  rue  de  Belleville,  Paris.  She  went 
to  stay  with  him  in  a  room  he  had  rented  in  the 
rue  de  Maubeuge  under  the  name  of  Guillet, 
and  from  there  had  gone  to  Gambais  and 
disappeared. 

The  President  dwelt  on  one  mysterious  and 
unusual  aspect  of  the  case.  Andree  Babelay 
had  nothing  of  value  to  attract  Landru,  no 
furniture,  no  money,  nothing.  Why  then  had 
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Landru  taken  her  up  ?  What  led  to  the  crime 
that  followed  ?  Was  it  a  drame  passionnel  ?  The 
accusation  had  a  more  simple  explanation. 
Andree  Babelay,  while  staying  with  Landru, 
became,  because  of  childish  curiosity,  a  witness 
of  what  she  was  not  supposed  to  see.  She  one 
day  imprudently  opened  a  chest  in  Landru’s 
apartment  and  found  there,  systematically  and 
methodically  arranged,  the  papers  of  all  the  other 
fiancees  who  had  preceded  her.  Then  she  had 
naively  asked  the  accused  what  the  papers  meant. 

“  In  what  circumstances  did  you  get  to  know 
this  girl  ?  ”  Landru  was  asked. 

“  I  made  her  acquaintance  in  the  Metro.  I 
was  waiting  on  the  platform  for  a  train  when  I 
saw  her  in  tears  at  a  distance.  I  went  up  to  her 
and  asked  why  she  was  crying.  She  told  me 
that  she  had  just  had  a  terrible  scene  with  her 
mother,  and  had  left  her,  and  to  crown  all  she 
would  be  out  of  work  next  day.  She  was  on 
the  streets  without  any  money.  I  took  pity  on 
her  and  offered  her  my  room  in  the  rue  de 
Maubeuge.” 

“  What  day  did  this  meeting  take  place  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date.  It  was 
an  act  of  pure  charity  on  my  part.” 

The  President  said  that  on  March  iith,  1917, 
Andree  Babelay  went  to  see  her  mother,  Mme. 
Collin,  and  asked  to  have  some  family  photo¬ 
graphs  to  show  her  fiance,  as  she  was  going  to 
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be  married.  On  March  12th  she  took  leave  of 
her  employer.  Landru  had  introduced  her  to 
the  concierge  at  the  rue  de  Maubeuge  as  a  niece 
from  the  country.  His  note-book  records  on 
March  1 2th,  “  taxi  for  Andree.”  The  young 
girl  had  been  taken  ill,  and  Landru  had  a  doctor 
to  attend  to  her ;  after  she  was  better  he  took 
her  to  Gambais. 

“  You  left  with  her  on  March  29th  for  your 
house  at  Gambais.  Your  note-book  shows  that  you 
took  a  return  for  yourself  and  a  single  for  her.” 

“  Quite  correct ;  I  had  to  return  to  Paris  the 
next  day,  while  she  was  staying  at  Gambais  to 
finish  her  convalescence.” 

The  young  girl  had  been  seen  gardening  and 
riding  a  bicycle  at  Gambais.  “  You  returned 
to  Gambais  on  April  1 2th  ?  ” 

“  That  is  a  mistake.  The  indictment  always 
talks  about  that.  It  is  an  obsession.  Why,  on 
April  1 2th  Mile.  Babelay  was  no  longer  at 
Gambais.” 

“  But  on  that  date  your  note-book  indicates 
the  purchase  of  provisions  for  two  people.” 

“  It  does  not  follow  that  the  purchases  were 
made  at  Gambais.” 

“  Then  she  returned  to  the  rue  de  Maubeuge  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  What  became  of  her  after  that  moment  ?  ” 

“I  do  not  know.  She  went  to  look  for  a 
situation.” 
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Asked  why  he  had  put  the  girl’s  name  on  the 
list  of  missing  women,  he  again  repeated  that 
the  list  was  the  list  of  a  dealer  who  wanted  to 
recall  the  names  of  persons  with  whom  he  had 
done  business. 

“  But,”  said  the  President  quickly,  “  you  had 
bought  nothing  from  Mile.  Babelay,  who  had 
nothing  to  sell.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  replied  Landru,  “  I  put  her  name  in 
the  list  because  she  owed  me  money  for  her 
keep  at  Gambais,  and  at  my  flat  in  the  rue  de 
Maubeuge.” 

“  How  do  you  explain  that  your  note-book 
has  the  figure  ‘  4  ’  followed  by  the  letter  ‘  H,’ 
and  the  word  ‘  soir  ’  ?  The  prosecution  sees  in 
this  the  hour  of  murder.” 

“  Because  the  prosecution  likes  to  place  the 
murders,  which  it  claims  that  I  committed,  on 
the  days  when  the  figure  ‘  4  ’  appears  in  my 
note-book.” 

The  President  pointed  out  that  Andree  Babelay 
was  not  seen  either  at  Gambais  or  Paris  after 
April  1 2th,  but  her  birth  certificate  and  her 
identity  papers  and  photographs  of  her  relatives 
were  found  in  Landru’s  possession. 

“  She  might  have  needed  them  in  finding  a 
situation,  so  she  entrusted  them  to  me.  She 
was  to  reclaim  them  later.  She  did  not  come 
back,  so  I  had  to  keep  them.  She  had  opened 
a  small  chest  one  day,  and  had  seen  similar  papers 
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belonging  to  other  people.  That  gave  her  the 
idea  of  leaving  the  papers  on  deposit.” 

“  If  she  entrusted  you  with  the  papers,  she 
must  have  given  you  her  address  ?  ” 

“  She  was  quite  content  to  leave  it  at  the 
registry  office.” 

These  vague  replies  did  not  satisfy  the  jury. 
One  of  them  rose  and  asked  : 

“  For  what  reasons  did  you  introduce  this 
young  girl  into  your  home  without  knowing 
her  ?  ” 

“  Because  she  was  in  distress.  I  welcomed  her 
with  charity.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  ask  her  address  when  she 
left  you  ?  ” 

“  Ask  her  address  !  That  would  have  been  a 
tactless  piece  of  curiosity  on  my  part,  for  she 
was  owing  me  money.  She  returned  to  her 
registry  office  in  Paris  to  look  for  a  job.” 

“  It  seems  evident  that  in  the  case  of  Andr^e 
Babelay,  it  was  not  love  of  gain  that  led  you  to 
cause  her  disappearance,”  said  the  President. 

“  I  never  caused  the  disappearance  of  either 
this  young  woman  or  any  other  woman  you 
have  spoken  about.  Andree  Babelay  left  me 
without  telling  me  where  she  was  going,  and  if 
I  had  known,  I  would  not  have  told.” 

“  Was  it  because  you  caught  her  one  day 
examining  the  contents  of  a  chest  where  the 
identity  papers  of  other  lost  women  were  kept, 
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and  found  her  in  possession  of  your  secrets,  so  that 
she  became  terribly  dangerous  to  you  ?  ” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  say.  You  accuse  me  of 
murder.  Prove  it.” 

The  Advocate-General  put  the  usual  supple¬ 
mentary  questions.  In  particular,  he  wanted  to 
know  what  had  become  of  Mile.  Babelay  after 
she  had  confided  her  papers  to  Landru. 

“  I  will  tell  you,”  replied  the  accused.  “  Once 
more  I  say  that  it  is  for  the  prosecution  to 
prove  my  guilt,  and  not  for  me  to  prove  my 
innocence.” 

“  I  will  not  fail  to  bring  forward  this  proof,” 
replied  the  Advocate-General.  “  And  rest  assured 
that  it  will  be  complete.” 

Andree  Babelay’s  mother,  Mme.  Collin,  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  witness. 

“  I  have  an  absolute  conviction  that  my 
daughter  is  dead,  and  that  she  has  been  mur¬ 
dered,”  she  said.  “  She  would  never  have  left 
us  with  no  news  of  herself  for  four  years.  She 
loved  her  little  sister,  Adrienne,  too  much  for 
that.  She  had  a  good  and  pitiful  heart.  All 
that  Landru  has  said  is  a  tissue  of  lies.  My 
door  was  never  closed  to  my  daughter.  She 
came  to  me  every  Sunday.  I  was  always  very 
indulgent  to  her.  She  was  not  ill.  If  she  was 
light-headed,  she  was  kind-hearted. 

“  My  daughter  has  been  murdered,”  and  she 
turned  on  Landru.  Yes,  murdered  by  you, 
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and  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  so  straight  to  your 
face.” 

Mme.  Collin  admitted  that  she  had  been  to 
the  Morgue  and  had  been  shown  sixty-seven 
photographs  of  people  who  had  been  drowned. 
She  had  thought  that  she  had  recognised  one  of 
them,  but  was  mistaken. 

“  Then  there  are  about  sixty  people  who  have 
been  drowned  and  not  identified,”  exclaimed 
Me.  de  Moro-GiafFeri. 

Mme.  Vidal,  the  fortune-teller,  said  that  Andree 
Babelay  only  left  her  situation  after  she  had  met 
Landru.  She  told  her  that  she  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  who  was  thirty-five 
and  that  she  was  going  to  stay  with  him. 

Landru  had  given  Andree  Babelay  many 
presents  of  sweets  and  cakes,  noting  them  all 
down  in  his  note-book,  as  on  April  2nd  and 
loth  :  Andree,  3  francs.  5  On  April  12th  was 
noted  the  payment  for  two  stores  of  wood,  and 
the  price  of  a  Metro  ticket,  purchase  of  meat 
and  bread,  and,  on  the  same  date,  the  figures 

a  .  1  ^  >>  0 

4  h.  3. 

Inspector  Riboulet  testified  that  he  had  de¬ 
ciphered  many  of  the  figures  and  initials  in 
Landru’s  note-book  as  follows  : 

1.  meaning  Mme.  Landru 

2.  his  eldest  son,  and  so  on. 

He  said  that  the  whole  of  France  had  been 
searched  through  by  his  detectives,  but  no  traces 
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of  the  missing  women  had  been  found.  A  search 
had  also  been  made  for  M.  Bernard,  Mme. 
Collomb’s  lover,  with  no  result.  The  Inspector 
explained  that  they  had  no  description  of  him, 
did  not  know  his  Christian  name,  and  that  there 
were  many  Bernards  in  France.  Mme.  Col¬ 
lomb’s  daughter  was  said  to  have  been  called 
Bernadette  and  born  in  Marseilles,  but  there 
was  no  record  of  a  child  registered  under  the 
name  of  Bernadette  there,  and  no  trace  of  the 
child  in  the  convents  of  San  Remo.  “It  is  not 
very  easy  to  find  someone  whose  name,  profession 
and  description  are  unknown.  That  was  not  the 
case  with  the  missing  women.” 

After  the  proceedings  were  over,  Me.  de  Moro- 
Giafferi  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
an  Italian  lawyer,  Me.  Joseph  Calda,  chairman  of 
the  advocates  of  Plaisance,  telling  that  he  had 
received  a  visit  from  a  journalist  friend  of  his, 
M.  Brimo-Timbri,  correspondent  of  the  Caffaro 
de  Gines.  The  latter  confided  to  him  that  he 
had  a  woman  Cuchet  as  his  servant ;  her  son 
was  believed  to  have  been  killed  in  the  war,  and 
she  was  living  in  Savoy.  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi 
asked  the  court  to  have  the  necessary  inquiries 
made  without  delay,  and  Me.  Godefroy  and  the 
President  agreed. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  MME.  BUISSON 

The  ninth  session  was  occupied  with  the  case 
of  Mme.  Buisson,  born  at  Guiches  on  April  6th, 
1871,  a  widow  since  1912,  having  a  natural  son, 
and  living  in  the  rue  du  Banquier,  Paris.  She 
was  forty-four  years  old  and  owned  10,000  francs, 
in  addition  to  her  furniture.  She  was  described 
as  a  careful,  lovable,  good,  economical  housewife, 
of  modest  means,  who  still  had  ambitions  to  make 
a  future  for  herself.  She  started  corresponding 
with  Landru  in  May  1915  through  the  usual 
matrimonial  advertisement.  He  presented  him¬ 
self  to  her  as  M.  Fremyet,  a  refugee  from  the 
north.  Apparently  Mme.  Buisson  was  very 
anxious  to  remarry,  and  in  her  letters  to  Landru 
she  assured  him  that  she  would  be  a  good  and 
attentive  wife,  and  make  his  life  happy.  “  I 
love  my  son  very  much,”  she  wrote  in  a  letter, 
but  you  much  more.  I  will  love  you  well, 
and  will  make  you  forget  the  unhappy  times 
you  had  in  the  north  from  the  German  invaders.” 
Landru  did  not  deny  that  No.  7  in  his  note¬ 
book  stood  for  Mme.  Buisson,  but  when  the 
President  said  that  they  were  planning  to  be 
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married  soon,  he  interrupted  :  “  We  do  not  agree 
there.  It  was  a  purely  business  relationship 
between  us.” 

The  President  explained  that  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  lasted  at  first  only  about  six  months.  Landru 
then  disappeared,  and  explained  to  Mme.  Buisson 
afterwards  that  he  had  had  to  go  on  a  business 
journey  to  Tunis. 

He  was  very  much  occupied  just  then  with  his 
other  fiancees,  Mmes.  Laborde-Line,  Guillin, 
Collomb  and  Heon.  Relations  became  cordial 
again  in  July  1917,  and  Mme.  Buisson  introduced 
him  to  her  mother  and  sister. 

“  I  ceased  my  negotiations  with  Mme.  Buisson 
when  I  understood  that  she  was  more  concerned 
about  getting  married  than  selling  her  furniture,” 
said  Landru. 

“  Perhaps  also  because  you  were  involved  in 
other  intrigues  at  the  same  time.” 

“  Evidently  !  ”  the  prisoner  replied  with  a 
smile,  “  since  you  commit  murder  through  me. 
You  fix  the  death  of  Mme.  Laborde-Line  as 
July  28th,  1915,  that  of  Mme.  Guillin  as  August 
2nd,  and  Mme.  Heon  as  December  31st,  and 
you  say  that  I  murdered  them.  Evidently  I 
had  little  leisure  time.” 

In  1917  Landru  got  in  touch  again  with 
Mme.  Buisson.  He  also  made  the  acquaintance 
of  her  mother  and  of  her  sister,  Mme.  Lacoste. 

“  You  were  more  than  a  friend  to  her  ?  ” 
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“Not  at  all.  I  was  like  a  brother  to  her.” 

“  Like  a  brother.  How  do  you  make  that 
out  when  she  wrote  to  you — ‘  I  am  afraid  that 
you  will  be  annoyed  at  the  presence  of  my  son. 
Do  not  be  uneasy.  He  will  not  trouble  us  much. 
He  is  going  to  leave  us.  All  I  want  is  to  look 
after  you  well  and  to  cherish  you  ’  ?  ” 

“  Her  letters  do  not  mean  anything.  She  was 
illiterate  and  did  not  know  how  to  write.  Oh, 
yes,  she  loved  me  like  a  brother.  And  after  all, 
if  you  were  to  read  the  letters  of  certain  war 
‘  godmothers  ’  ( marraines  de  guerre )  and  compare 
them  with  the  phrases  in  her  letters  .  .  .” 

“  No,  Landru,  I  won’t  let  you  go  any  farther,” 
interrupted  the  President  warmly.  “  You  surely 
have  no  right  to  pose  here  at  this  hour  as  an  old 
soldier  from  the  Front.” 

Mme.  Buisson’s  son  having  left  Paris,  Landru 
strove  to  isolate  her  from  her  friends,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  get  her  away  from  her  sister,  Mme. 
Lacoste.  He  then  persuaded  her  to  give  up  her 
apartment  in  the  rue  du  Banquier,  and  to  live 
at  1 13  Boulevard  Ney.  On  April  30th,  1917, 
Landru,  helped  by  his  son,  whom  he  described 
as  his  “  apprentice,”  superintended  the  removal 
to  a  garage  at  1  rue  Meurice.  One  incident 
did  much  to  help  Landru  gaining  Mme.  Buisson’s 
confidence.  She  had  just  lost  one  of  her  sisters, 
Mme.  Paulet,  and  Landru  attended  to  all  the 
formalities  involved  in  the  funeral  arrangements. 
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In  June,  Mme.  Buisson  ordered  a  costume  for 
her  marriage  from  her  dressmaker.  On  August 
ioth  she  went  to  Gambais  with  Mme.  Paulet’s 
children.  They  returned  to  Paris  on  August 
nth,  but  on  August  19th  she  came  back  to 
Gambais  with  Landru,  and  was  never  heard  of 
again.  A  return  and  a  single  ticket  were  taken 
to  Garencieres  (near  Gambais). 

“  On  that  date  your  note-book  mentions  one 
return  ticket  and  one  single  ticket.” 

“  And  you  do  not  explain  that  detail  ?  ” 
exclaimed  Landru.  “  I  will  leave  you  to  do  so.” 

“  Very  well,  that  means  that  the  return  ticket 
was  for  you,  who  had  to  return  to  Paris,  and  the 
single  ticket  for  Mme.  Buisson,  who  was  staying 
on  at  Gambais.” 

Mme.  Buisson  was  not  seen  again  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  and  the  prosecution  fixed  that  as  the 
day  when  she  was  murdered.  In  Landru’s  book 
was  noted  “10  hr.  15.”  It  was  ascertained  also 
that  on  that  date  Landru’s  cash  increased  from 
88.30  francs  to  1031  francs.  He  had  lent  30 
francs  to  Mme.  Buisson,  and  she  had  sold  him 
1000  francs  of  securities.  The  figures  coincided. 

“  Where  did  this  cash  come  from  ?  ” 

“  Oh  !  probably  from  a  client.” 

Landru  declared  that  the  figure  “  10  hr.  15  ” 
in  his  note-book  meant  nothing,  unless  it  indi¬ 
cated  the  departure  of  a  ’bus  or  a  train. 

“We  have  considered  all  the  possibilities,  and 
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there  is  no  train  or  ’bus  leaving  at  this  hour,” 
the  President  replied. 

Landru  seemed  very  annoyed  :  “  That  note 
had  only  a  momentary  value  to  me.  I  don’t 
know  what  it  means.  You  want  to  make  out 
that  the  women  were  murdered  on  the  days  you 
find  numbers  in  these  notes.  And  because  you 
find  it,  you  say  that  I  have  committed  the 
murder.” 

“  Mme.  Buisson  was  living  at  Gambais  after 
the  i st  September.  She  returned  to  Paris  about 
the  ioth  or  15th.  Where  did  she  return  to  ?  ” 

“  Boulevard  Ney,  no  doubt.” 

“  Inquiries  there  have  also  been  of  no  avail.” 

It  was  alleged  that  after  her  disappearance 
Landru  took  steps  to  inform  her  friends  that 
Mme.  Buisson  was  still  alive.  On  September  4th 
he  received  and  paid  for  the  wedding  dress  that 
had  been  ordered.  Later  in  the  month  he  took 
steps  to  settle  her  affairs.  A  letter,  with  her 
forged  signature,  was  sent  to  the  concierge  of 
the  house  in  Boulevard  Ney,  giving  notice  that 
she  was  quitting  her  apartment.  The  concierge 
doubted  the  signature,  and  asked  that  Mme. 
Buisson  should  confirm  the  notice  in  person. 

Landru  called  and  explained  that  this  was 
impossible.  She  had  gone  south,  and  was 
managing  a  canteen  for  the  American  troops ; 
but  the  notice  must  stand.  “  Where  was  this 
canteen  ?  ”  the  President  asked  Landru. 
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Landru  hesitated.  “  Mme.  Buisson  was  living 
where  she  thought  right.  I  had  broken  with 
her  then.  That  concerns  her  private  life.” 

The  notice  to  quit  was  accepted,  and  Landru 
set  about  selling  the  greater  part  of  the  furniture, 
removing  the  remainder  to  a  garage  in  the  rue 
Meurice.  He  said  that  he  had  bought  both  the 
furniture  and  Mme.  Buisson’s  securities.  Mme. 
Buisson  had  taken  her  securities  out  of  the  Credit 
Lyonnais  on  August  6th,  1917,  and  left  the 
management  of  them  to  Landru.  He  declared 
that  he  had  sold  them  with  her  consent. 

When  Me.  Godefroy  began  to  cross-examine, 
Landru  grew  markedly  more  alert  and  on  his 
guard.  It  was  evident  that  he  feared  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  Advocate-General,  gently  as  they 
were  asked,  far  more  than  the  interrogations  of 
the  President. 

“  Had  you  clients  besides  the  missing  woman  ?  ” 
he  was  asked. 

“  Certainly,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Then  why  did  you  not  make  them  known 
during  the  inquiry  ?  You  are  too  intelligent  for 
these  interesting  particulars  to  have  escaped  you.” 

Here  Counsel  for  the  defence  interjected  a 
remark  that  the  Advocate-General  was  too  bene¬ 
volent  towards  the  intelligence  of  his  client. 

“  It  is  the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove,” 
Landru  returned  with  a  grim  smile. 

Me.  Godefroy  spoke  of  the  indications  in 
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Landru’s  note-book,  notably  the  mention  of  the 
hour  “  io  hr.  15  ”  on  the  1st  September. 

“  That  is  very  serious  proof,  for  a  similar  note 
appears  in  your  book  on  each  date  when  the 
women  disappeared.” 

“  These  notes  can  only  be  alarming  to  you  who 
want  to  make  out  at  all  costs  that  the  women 
disappeared  on  the  dates  indicated  in  my  memo¬ 
randum  book.” 

Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  intervened  : 

“  I  ask  you  if  it  is  in  your  claims,  M.  l’avocat- 
general,  to  establish  the  proof  that  a  certain 
crime  has  been  committed  on  an  appointed  date 
at  a  definite  hour  rather  than  at  any  other  time  ? 
Are  you  sure  of  being  able  to  explain  to  Landru 
that  he  committed  the  murder  on  such  a  day  at 
such  an  hour  ?  ” 

“  I  am  convinced,”  replied  Me.  Godefroy, 
“  that  the  women  disappeared  on  these  dates  at 
the  hours  indicated.” 

Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  :  “  I  ask  you  for  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  you  reply  to  me  with  a  possibility.” 

The  Advocate-General :  “  I  am  convinced,  and 
my  bill  of  indictment  confirms  this  conviction, 
that  the  women  disappeared  on  the  days  indicated 
in  the  note-book,  and  certainly  at  the  hours 
stated  therein.” 

Then  followed  various  witnesses.  Almost  all 
were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  relations  be- 
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tween  Mme.  Buisson  and  Landru  were  not  those 
of  agent  and  client,  but  were  very  intimate  and 
that  they  were  going  to  be  married.  One  lady, 
Mme.  Simon,  declared  that  Mme.  Buisson  had 
even  asked  her  to  attend  as  witness  at  her  mar¬ 
riage.  Landru  had  sent  her  a  post-card  after 
the  i st  September. 

“  Oh  !  possibly  Mme.  Buisson  had  no  pencil, 
and  asked  me  to  write  it,”  said  Landru. 

Mme.  Buisson’s  brother-in-law,  M.  Paulet, 
declared  that  it  was  highly  improbable  that  she 
would  have  disappeared  of  her  own  accord,  as 
she  would  never  have  given  things  that  were 
particularly  valuable  to  her — -jewels,  papers  and 
photographs  of  her  mother — to  Landru,  and  she 
would  never  have  ceased  writing  to  her  unfor¬ 
tunate  son,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond.  The 
son  was  now  blind. 

Then  Mme.  Buisson’s  sister,  Mme.  Lacoste, 
was  heard.  Her  voice  betrayed  her  emotion  at 
first,  but  soon  became  steadier,  and  she  told  very 
fully  what  she  knew.  Landru  treated  Mme. 
Buisson  as  his  wife.  If  she  had  ever  had  any 
doubts  as  to  the  relationship  between  them,  they 
were  dispelled  when  she  had  occasion  to  stay 
with  them  at  Gambais  from  the  9th  to  17th 
August,  1917.  She  understood  that  Landru  was 
trying  to  isolate  her  sister,  and  take  her  away  from 
her  friends  and  acquaintances.  A  quarrel  pro- 
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voked  by  Landru  separated  her  from  Mme. 
Buisson,  whom  she  ceased  to  see.  Months  passed 
by,  eighteen  perhaps.  Mme.  Buisson’s  son  be¬ 
came  blind  ;  he  too  had  no  news  of  his  mother. 
Wondering  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  long 
silence,  Mme.  Lacoste  then  wrote  to  the  Mayor 
of  Gambais  and  asked  if  any  death  certificate 
had  been  drawn  up  in  Mme.  Buisson’s  name. 
He  replied  that  there  was  not  one  of  that  name. 
A  short  time  afterwards  she  had  a  visit  from 
Mme.  Moreau,  who,  in  searching  for  a  sister 
who  had  disappeared,  had  also  written  to  the 
Mayor  of  Gambais  and  had  been  advised  by  him 
to  go  and  see  Mme.  Lacoste.  The  two  women 
then  lodged  a  complaint ;  as  a  result,  a  hue  and 
cry  was  raised  for  Landru,  and  he  was  arrested. 

“  If  my  sister  had  been  living,  she  would  have 
communicated  with  her  blind  son,”  declared 
Mme.  Lacoste.  Then  she  turned  towards  Landru 
and  gazed  accusingly  at  him.  In  a  voice  that 
thrilled  all  that  heard  it,  terrible  in  its  emotion, 
she  declared,  as  she  faced  him  :  “  My  sister  has 
been  murdered.” 

Another  witness  testified  that  she  had  seen  a 
large  quantity  of  linen  marked  with  all  kinds  of 
initials  in  Landru’s  garage.  Landru  had  in¬ 
formed  her  that  the  articles  belonged  to  one  of 
his  aunts. 

The  Advocate-General  then  read  the  evidence 
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of  some  witnesses  who  had  not  been  able  to 
appear  in  person,  referring  to  Mme.  Buisson’s 
disappearance. 

Before  Mme.  Buisson  had  disappeared,  Landru 
had  sold  a  certain  number  of  securities  belonging 
to  her. 

Landru  :  “  Which  proves  well  enough  that 

she  had  authorised  me  to  do  so.” 

A  Rente  Bond  for  130  francs  remained.  On 
the  3rd  September  (two  days  after  the  note  in 
his  book)  Landru  went  to  a  bank  to  sell  the 
voucher.  As  the  bond  was  in  the  name  of  Mme. 
Buisson,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  attend. 
Landru  brought  his  wife,  who  posed  as  the 
widow,  and  signed  the  bond  with  her  name, 
and  the  voucher  was  sold. 

“  If  Mme.  Buisson  was  alive,  why  then  did 
you  not  go  to  fetch  her  instead  of  bringing  your 
wife  and  making  her  commit  forgery,  for  which 
she  is  liable  to  punishment  ?  ” 

Landru  hesitated,  and  reflected.  Then  he  said 
surlily,  “  Perhaps  because  Mme.  Buisson  was  not 
in  Paris.” 

“  You  could  have  waited  for  her.” 

In  a  humble  tone  :  “  I  have,  M.  le  President, 
a  very  poor  conception  of  the  law.  For  me, 
forgery  does  not  exist  except  when  you  damage 
someone.  I  had  Mme.  Buisson’s  permission.  It 
was  quite  a  pardonable  forgery.” 
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Jewels,  clothing,  false  hair,  certificates,  all 
belonging  to  Mme.  Buisson,  were  found  in 
Landru’s  possession,  and  exhibited  in  court  on 
the  table  alongside  the  widow’s  trunk. 

“  What  right  had  you  to  all  these  ?  ” 

“  I  have  told  you  already,  as  with  the  others. 
They  were  a  sacred  deposit.” 

“  Where  is  Mme.  Buisson  then  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  concerned  about  that.” 

One  of  the  jurymen,  indicating  Mme.  Buisson’s 
trunk  among  the  exhibits,  asked  : 

“  Why,  if  Mme.  Buisson  was  going  on  a 
journey,  did  she  not  take  away  her  trunk  with 
her  ?  ” 

“  Why,  because  we  were  at  war,  and  a  big 
trunk  was  not  so  easily  taken  about.” 

The  Advocate-General  :  “  Landru,  do  you 

persist  in  saying  that  Mme.  Buisson  was  not 
your  mistress  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

Me.  Godefroy  thereupon  read  a  letter  from 
the  widow  to  Landru,  finishing  with  the  phrase  : 
“  A  bientot,  mon  cheri  !  !  !  ” 

Me.  Godefroy  :  “  You  had  a  singular  client 
to  write  to  her  furniture  dealer  in  terms  such  as 
these.” 

“  At  each  session,”  wrote  one  spectator  at  the 
close  of  this  day,  “  we  see  a  mother  or  a  sister  in 
tears,  unwilling  to  believe  that  those  whom  they 
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loved  would  not  have  written  to  them.  They 
are  stricken  with  grief.  The  court  is  deeply 
moved  by  their  tears.  Landru  alone  remains 
unmoved.  It  is  his  great  callousness  that  is  so 
striking  in  this  remarkable  criminal.” 
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LA  RELIGIEUSE 

Mme.  Jaume,  Landru’s  eighth  victim,  whose 
disappearance  was  investigated  on  November 
17th,  was  a  deeply  religious  woman  of  good 
family,  who  had  been  living  apart  from  her 
husband  for  some  time.  She  had  on  her  mar¬ 
riage  a  dot  of  20,000  francs  which  her  husband 
dissipated  in  various  commercial  enterprises.  The 
husband  had  gone  to  Italy  as  representative  of  a 
business  house ;  Mme.  Jaume  wanted  to  divorce 
him  and  marry  again,  but  her  religious  scruples 
stood  in  her  way.  Finally,  she  overcame  her 
scruples,  and  in  the  summer  of  1917  took  the 
first  steps  to  obtain  her  freedom,  and  went  to  a 
matrimonial  agent,  as  Mme.  Gallette,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  a  husband. 

Landru  s  note-book  told  that  the  first  meeting 
between  them  took  place  on  May  11th,  1917. 
He  was  then  known  as  M.  Guillet,  still  a  refugee 
from  the  north.  His  description  of  Mme.  Jaume, 
whom  he  referred  to  as  Lyanes  (the  name  of 
the  street  where  she  lived)  was  :  “  thirty-six  to 
thirty-eight  years,  looks  younger,  separated  from 
her  husband,  provincial  appearance,  fervent 
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Catholic,  fears  divorce,  which  might  prevent  her 
being  re-married  in  the  church,  asks  legal  assist¬ 
ance  for  partial  divorce.” 

“  You  introduced  yourself  to  her  as  a  possible 
fianc6  ?  ”  asked  M.  Gilbert. 

“  No,  simply  as  a  furniture  dealer,  but  I  could 
see  well  that  Mme.  Jaume  hoped  to  have  me 
marry  her.” 

In  September  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  Gam- 
bais,  and  returned  to  Paris  enchanted.  On 
October  5th  she  left  the  workshop  where  she 
was  employed,  announcing  that  she  was  going 
to  be  married,  and  would  not  return.  A  few 
days  later  she  went  to  thq  Court  of  Justice  to 
apply  for  legal  assistance,  and  left  her  house  in 
the  rue  de  Lyanes  on  November  25th,  1917* 
Landru  proceeding  with  the  removal  of  her 
possessions. 

On  November  24th,  Landru  accompanied 
her  to  the  Sacrd  Coeur,  as  she  wanted  to  pray 
there.  He  put  two  sous  in  the  collection,  which 
he  carefully  noted  in  his  expenses. 

“  I  respected  liberty  of  conscience,”  said 

Landru. 

In  the  evening  both  took  the  train  for  Gambais. 

“  Is  that  correct  ?  ”  the  President  asked. 

“  My  memory  is  rather  vague,”  replied  the 

prisoner. 

The  President  :  “  All  right,  without  drawing 
any  further  conclusion,  I  state  that  your  note- 
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book  on  that  day  records  the  date,  the  25th, 
and  the  purchase  of  a  return  and  a  single  ticket 
for  Gambais.  The  return  ticket  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  you  returned  to  Paris  next  day, 
but  on  the  26th  your  note-book  has  the  figure 
‘  5,’  followed  by  the  letter  ‘  H.’  What  became 
of  Mme.  Jaume,  since  she  was  never  seen  again  ?  ” 

Landru  :  “  Before  I  defend  myself  you  must 
give  me  proofs.  I  am  waiting  for  proof  of  the 
crimes,  and  then  I  will  defend  myself,  but  not 
before.  I  can  say  nothing.” 

The  President :  “  You  will  not,  or  cannot,  say 
anything  ?  ” 

Landru  :  Put  down  that  I  cannot  say  any¬ 
thing  ;  that  is  more  polite.” 

Again  referring  to  the  note-book,  the  President 
stated  that,  on  November  26th,  Landru’s  cash 
in  hand  was  increased  by  274.60  francs,  the 
amount  that  Mme.  Jaume  had  with  her,  and 
that  on  November  30th  he  negotiated  with  the 
Banque  Alleaume,  under  the  name  of  Fremyet, 

for  a  sum  of  1394  francs  that  Mme.  Jaume 
possessed. 

Landru  :  “  If  I  sold  the  vouchers,  in  place  of 
Mme.  Jaume,  it  was  because,  in  the  middle  of 
the  war,  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  realise,  while 
it  was  easier  for  me,  who  had  already  an  account 
with  the  Banque  Alleaume,”  Landru  explained. 

“  Besides,  the  securities  in  question  had  been 
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previously  transferred  to  me  under  contract  with 
Mme.  Jaume.” 

“  Was  she  in  America  then  ?  ” 

“  If  she  spoke  about  America  to  me,  it  must 
be  true.  We  have  gone  beyond  the  date  after 
which  I  cannot  speak.” 

“  And  once  more  we  have  found  in  your 
possession  Mme.  Jaume’s  personal  papers.” 

“  I  held  them  in  trust.” 

“  What  reasons  had  she  for  doing  exactly  what 
the  other  missing  women  had  done  ?  ” 

“  Why  continue  to  call  them  missing  women  ?  ” 

“  Give  us  their  addresses  then.” 

“  Very  well,”  replied  Landru.  “  To-morrow 
I  will  give  the  address  of  one  of  the  missing 
women.”  Such  was  the  sensation  following  this 
remark  that  the  hearing  was  suspended  for  a 
short  time. 

When  the  court  reassembled,  Me.  de  Moro- 
Giafferi  told  how  the  letter  from  the  Italian 
lawyer  mentioned  some  days  ago  appeared  to  be 
a  hoax,  as  the  lawyer  knew  nothing  about  it. 
A  letter  of  contradiction  from  M-.  Joseph  Calda 
was  read.  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  then  went  on 
to  say  that  he  had  had  word  from  a  sailor  now 
in  London  that,  while  his  boat  had  been  in  port 
at  Buenos  Aires,  he  had  visited  a  certain  house 
and  there  had  seen  a  woman  answering  the 
description  of  one  of  the  missing  women.  She 
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told  the  sailor  that  she  had  been  so  terrified  by 
Landru  that  she  would  not  return  to  France 
until  after  his  trial. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  Counsel  added,  “  if  that  is 
all  imagination,  if  it  is  a  lie  or  simply  the  work 
of  a  mischievous  joker.  But  I  regard  it  as  my 
duty  to  give  all  information  to  the  law  which 
comes  to  me.” 

Witnesses  were  then  heard  about  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Mme.  Jaume.  She  had  told  all  of  them 
of  her  coming  marriage  with  Landru,  but  from 
November  26th,  1917,  they  had  seen  or  heard 
no  more  of  her. 

None  of  Mme.  Jaume’s  relations  were  called, 
for,  according  to  her  concierge,  she  was  on  bad 
terms  with  them.  But  Mme.  Herault,  her  em¬ 
ployer,  who  had  been  intimate  with  her,  eave 
evidence. 

_  If  tlfis  unfortunate  woman  has  not  been  seen 
again,  it  is  because  she  is  in  the  world  from 
which  she  will  never  return,”  she  said. 

Landru  pretended  to  be  reading  his  notes,  but 
*t  was  evident  that  he  was  ill  at  ease.  He  passed 
his  hands  wearily  over  his  face  and  mopped  his 
brow. 

On  New  Year  s  Day,  Landru  had  taken  a  box 
of  chocolates  to  one  of  Mme.  Jaume’s  friends 
Mme.  Herault. 

Landru  smiled  :  “  But  the  price  of  this  box 
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is  not  in  my  note-book ;  Mme.  Jaume  must  have 
paid  for  it.” 

No  sum  of  money  was  mentioned  in  his  note¬ 
book  for  the  sale  of  Mme.  Jaume’s  furniture. 
Landru  had  two  funds — the  money  he  carried 
in  his  pocket,  and  the  other  in  reserve. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  PRETTY  DIVORCEE  FROM  TOULON 

T he  court  was  packed  as  usual  on  the  morning  of 
November  1 8th,  and  everyone  waited  in  suspense 
for  Landru  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  the  previous 
day  to  give  the  address  of  one  of  the  missing 
women.  The  Advocate-General  reminded  Lan¬ 
dru  of  his  promise,  and  the  prisoner  replied  with 
evident  satisfaction. 

“  Here  is  my  reply,  M.  l’avocat-general.  It 
concerns  Mme.  Heon,  who  on  October  6th  or 
8th,  1915,  was  seen  for  the  last  time  by  the 
concierge  of  the  house  she  was  staying  in,  at 
165  rue  de  Rennes,  and  by  two  other  witnesses. 
Eh  bien !  When  the  widow  left  165  rue  de 
Rennes,  and  whilst  a  search  was  being  made  for 
her  everywhere,  even  through  the  registers  of 
the  naval  agencies,  Mme.  Heon  had  retired  not 
far  from  her  old  home  in  the  same  street  to  a 
hotel  at  No.  159 — the  Hotel  du  Mans — where 
she  occupied  a  room  on  the  second  or  third  floor 
looking  out  on  the  courtyard.  I  could,  if  you 
wish,  draw  a  plan  of  this  room,  as  I  did  of 
Mme.  Guillin’s  little  apartment  in  the  rue  de 
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easy  conquest.  He  introduced  himself  under  the 
name  of  Forest,  but  was  also  using  the  name  of 
Barzieus,  and  he  claimed  now  to  be  working  in 
a  ministry. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  it  was  in  Mme.  Pascal 
that  attracted  Landru.  She  was  poor  despite  her 
business,  and  her  furniture  was  worth  little. 
Money  could  not  have  been  the  object  here. 
She,  experienced  as  she  was  in  love  affairs,  fell 
genuinely  in  love  with  him.  “  I  adore  you,” 
she  wrote  in  a  letter  which  he  duly  preserved 
and  filed  in  its  right  place.  “  I  am  no  more 
than  a  common  mistress  to  you,  but  I  am  content.” 
She  visited  the  villa  at  Gambais,  and  was  so 
charmed  with  it  and  with  the  bright  future  which 
was  opening  out  that  she  told  her  friends  about 
it,  and  about  her  happy  prospects. 

“  The  country  is  very  pleasant  in  the  spring 
for  a  woman  who  has  spent  the  winter  in  the 
terror  of  bombardment,”  interposed  Landru, 
when  asked  why  she  had  gone  to  Gambais  with 
him. 

Landru’s  note-book  once  more  played  an 
important  part  in  the  proceedings.  There  was 
mention  of  one  return  and  one  single  ticket 
under  the  date  of  April  5th,  when  she  went  off, 
as  she  believed  and  told  her  friends,  to  be  married. 

“  Since  she  was  leaving  definitely  there  was 
no  need  to  take  a  return,”  was  Landru’s  explana¬ 
tion. 
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Her  friend,  Mme.  Carbonnel,  accompanied 
her  to  the  Invalides  Station.  The  two  women 
embraced  on  parting,  and  Mme.  Pascal  promised 
to  return.  That  same  evening  Landru  returned 
to  Paris  alone,  to  stay  with  Mile.  Segret. 

There  was  also  a  note  “  17  hr.  15  ”  in  Landru’s 
note-book  on  the  same  day. 

“  The  prosecution  gives  these  notes  an  import¬ 
ance  and  significance  that  they  have  not,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  prisoner. 

“  But  they  seem  singularly  suggestive  to  us,” 
said  the  President. 

“  As  I  do  not  remember  what  that  means,  I 
will  say  nothing,”  Landru  went  on.  “  But  I 
will  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
very  morning  I  found  in  my  note-book  on  April 
7th,  at  the  top  of  the  right-hand  page,  another 
similar  note — 44.70.” 

,  “  But  on  April  7th  there  is  no  hour  indicated, 
only  44.70.” 

“  And  there  are  not  forty-four  hours  in  the 
day,”  remarked  Me.  Legasse. 

“  It  seems  a  very  bad  outlook  for  Landru,” 
wrote  one  journalist  who  was  present.  “  But  as 
soon  as  his  note-book  is  mentioned  his  defence 
is  better.  He  is  told,  for  instance,  that  on  the 
day  before  the  sale  of  Mme.  Pascal’s  furniture, 
he  had  only  6.15  francs ;  he  then  consults  his 
notes  and  is  heard  to  murmur,  ‘  I  add  zero  and 
carry  one,’  and  exclaims  triumphantly,  4  I  had 
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at  least  6.40  francs,  and  I  was  able  to  pay  for 
an  artichoke  that  day.  I  have  made  a  note  of 
it.’  He  discusses  in  a  high-handed  manner,  adds 
up  figures,  subtracts  and  complicates  matters,  and 
every  complication  is  an  excellent  thing  for  an 
accused  man.” 

“  What  became  of  Mme.  Pascal  ?  ”  demanded 
M.  Gilbert.  “  On  the  5th  April  you  returned 
to  Paris  alone,  and  the  unfortunate  woman  was 
never  seen  again.  What  have  you  to  say  to 
that  ?  ” 

“  She  stayed  on  in  the  country.” 

“  And  perhaps  she  is  still  there,  hidden  by  a 
silence  that  the  prosecution  will  call  the  silence 
of  death.” 

“  Oh,”  exclaimed  Landru,  “  do  not  make  a 
tragedy  out  of  that.  She  must  have  returned  to 
Paris  about  the  12th  or  13  th,  and  she  went  back 
to  the  country  on  Thursday,  the  18th.  I  can 
prove  that.  Read  my  note-book.  On  the  18th 
you  will  find  ‘2  A.R.  6.30.’  That  means  that 
on  the  1 8  th  I  took  two  return  tickets  with  which 
I  returned  with  Mme.  Pascal,  who  was  alive  and 
strong  enough  to  take  the  journey.” 

“  But  where  did  she  stay  in  Paris  from  the 
1 2th  to  the  1 8th  ?  ” 

“  She  went  there  on  business.  I  was  not  her 
confidant,  and  I  do  not  know  where  she  stayed.” 

“  And  no  one  saw  her  after  the  5th  April.” 

“  If  he  did  not  travel  down  with  Mme.  Pascal,” 
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said  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi,  “  after  the  date  when 
it  is  said  that  she  disappeared,  he  went  to  Gambais 
with  someone  else,  and  the  prosecution  cannot 
say  whom.  We  therefore  say  that  he  travelled 
on  the  1 8th  with  Mme.  Pascal.” 

On  the  3rd  and  4th  April,  Landru,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  son,  had  moved  Mme.  Pascal’s 
furniture  from  the  little  apartment  at  villa  Sten¬ 
dhal,  which  she  was  leaving  to  go  to  Gambais, 
and  sold  it  a  few  days  later  along  with  her  per¬ 
sonal  belongings — an  umbrella,  clothing  and 
many  other  things,  all  jotted  down  in  his  note¬ 
book.  Mme.  Pascal’s  personal  possessions  were 
found  with  him,  notably  a  little  memorandum 
that  she  had  always  carried  on  her — “  In  case  of 
accident,  warn  my  sister,  Mme.  Fauchet,  10  rue 
de  la  Fraternite,  at  Toulon.” 

“  But  there  was  no  date  on  it.  Mme.  Pascal 
did  not  therefore  attach  any  importance  to  it,” 
remarked  Landru. 

“  Where  is  Mme.  Pascal  now  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  go  no  further.  I  have  already  given 
particulars  that  the  women  went  where  their 
destiny  called  them.  I  am  not  their  moral 
guardian.  They  had  given  me  a  deposit,  and 
like  a  good  guardian  I  remained  at  my  post,  at 
their  disposal,  till  the  day  of  my  arrest.” 

“  Did  they  never  reclaim  their  papers  or  docu¬ 
ments  ?  ” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  say.” 
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Me.  Legasse,  representing  Mme.  Pascal’s  sister, 
asked  Landru  if  on  the  5th  April  Mme.  Pascal 
had  not  come  to  Gambais,  carrying  in  a  basket 
a  cat  of  which  she  was  very  fond.” 

“  You  have  already  noticed  that  I  am  full  of 
discretion.  I  did  not  look  into  the  luggage  of 
everyone  who  accompanied  me.  But  I  did  hear 
some  mewing  during  the  journey.  Yes,  Mme. 
Pascal  brought  her  cat.” 

“  What  became  of  the  cat  ?  When  did  it 
die  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know.  She  took  it  away  with  her 
on  returning  from  Gambais  to  Paris  ?  ” 

“  Yet,  during  the  excavations  at  Gambais,  the 
skeleton  of  a  cat  has  been  found.” 

“  It  was  a  stray  cat,”  said  Landru.  “  I  killed 
it  and  buried  it  in  the  garden ;  that  was  in 
1916.” 

“  If  Mme.  Pascal  was  still  in  this  world  she 
would  have  written  to  us  long  ago,”  said  Mme. 
Carbonnel,  Mme.  Pascal’s  friend.  It  was  she 
who  had  christened  Landru  the  “  Monsieur 
Mystere.”  One  day  Mme.  Pascal  confided  to 
her  that  Landru  had  tried  to  hypnotise  her.  “  I 
was  sitting  in  a  chair  in  Landru’s  apartment  in 
the  rue  de  Rochechouart,  when  he  took  my  hair 
down,”  Mme.  Pascal  told  her.  “  He  then  stared 
at  me,  fixing  my  gaze,  while  he  made  strange 
passes  in  front  of  my  face.  Oh  !  those  eyes  ! 
Those  eyes  !  I  shall  never  forget  them.  He 
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then  held  me  firmly  by  the  wrists,  so  hard  that 
he  hurt  me.  After  that  I  cannot  remember  what 
happened.” 

The  President  (to  Landru)  :  “  Did  you  make 
use  of  your  eyes  then  ?  ” 

Landru  :  “  I  ?  Why,  no  !  I  have  an  eye¬ 
glass.  Besides,  Mme.  Pascal  sometimes  fell  out 
with  the  truth.” 

The  prosecution  contended  that  Mme.  Pascal 
disappeared  on  5th  April.  After  that  date  Lan¬ 
dru  had  taken  a  letter  to  Mme.  Carbonnel  (which 
she  did  not  keep)  in  which  Mme.  Pascal  told 
her  that  she  and  her  cat  were  quite  out  of  their 
element. 

A  letter  from  Mme.  Pascal  was  found  in 
Landru’s  possession  dated  the  5th,  in  which  she 
gave  her  address  as  “  Maison  Guillet,”  at  Boulay, 
by  Bazinville  (a  little  village  near  Gambais). 

“  Why  this  letter  ?  Why  that  address  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Mme.  Pascal  had  sometimes  peculiar 
notions.” 

Mme.  Fauchet  said  that  she  had  received  a 
letter  from  her  sister,  Mme.  Pascal,  with  the 
date  on  it  written  over.  The  first  date  had  been 
4th  April  and  was  changed  to  19th  April. 

“  I  did  not  do  that,”  explained  Landru.  “  It 
is  evident  that  Mme.  Pascal  wrote  her  letter  and 
then,  not  wishing  to  send  it  off  until  the  19th, 
changed  the  date.” 

On  the  5th  April  the  note-book  recorded 
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“  balance  of  account  Pascal  8.85.”  The  prose¬ 
cution  asserted  that  this  indicated  what  the  crime 
brought  in,  besides  the  furniture. 

“  Why  always  take  a  malevolent  and  not  a 
business  interpretation  ?  ”  protested  the  prisoner. 
“  I  had  lent  money  to  Mme.  Pascal — look  at 
the  advances  marked  in  the  note-book  :  £  Pro¬ 
vision  Pascal,  15  francs;  8  francs  from  the 
balance  of  the  account.’  ” 

On  April  1 2th  he  sold  an  umbrella  for  r  5 
francs,  a  set  of  teeth  and  a  ring  for  another  1 5 
francs. 

One  witness  turned  on  Landru  after  giving 
evidence,  and  exclaimed  : 

It  is  Landru,  the  assassin,  who  removed  her 
furniture.  The  word  assassin  ”  made  Landru 
raise  his  head.  He  looked  at  the  witness  very 
politely  over  his  glasses,  and  in  an  indifferent 
tone  remarked  :  “  Have  you  proof  of  that 
Madame  ?  ” 
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THE  LAST  KNOWN  VICTIM 

On  November  19th  the  case  of  Mme.  Mar- 
chadier  was  reached.  A  woman  of  illegitimate 
birth,  she  kept  a  small  lodging-house,  of  a  poor 
kind,  at  330  rue  St.  Jacques.  In  1918,  being 
very  hard  pressed  for  money,  she  started  corre¬ 
sponding  with  Landru,  who  then  posed  as  M. 
Guillet,  an  engineer,  of  76  rue  de  Rochechouart. 
The  two  got  into  touch  through  an  agency. 

“  It  is  true,”  said  Landru,  “  that  I  saw  Mme. 
Marchadier  in  connection  with  the  letting  of 
this  house.  It  was  Christmas  Day,  if  I  remember 
right.  I  went  there,  not  in  search  of  more 
furniture,  but  to  find  a  place  where  I  could  carry 
on  the  construction  of  motor  radiators.” 

The  President  :  “  Inquiry  shows,  however, 

that  you  were  again  seeking  matrimonial  adven¬ 
ture,  although  you  had  been  married  for  a  long 
time.” 

Landru  :  “  Put  down,  if  you  will,  that  I  was 
again  pursuing  some  studies  in  feminine  psycho- 

l°gy.” 

Landru  would  not  accept  Mme.  Marchadier’s 
proposal,  as  she  wanted  7000  francs  for  her 
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furnished  house.  He  asked  for  time  to  think  it 
over,  but  as  he  was  also  without  resources  at  that 
time,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  some  money  from 
his  wife,  and  next  day  he  resumed  negotiations 
with  Mme.  Marchadier.  The  letter  was  very 
flattering.  He  mentioned  marriage,  and  some 
time  later  Mme.  Marchadier  announced  to  her 
friends  that  she  was  about  to  marry.  On  the 
ist  January,  1919,  she  wrote  to  Landru  :  “I 
have  thought  well  over  what  you  have  proposed. 
I  do  not  ask  for  anything  better  than  to  live  in 
the  country.  That  has  been  my  ambition  for  a 
long  time,  though  I  have  not  been  in  a  position 
to  do  so  up  till  now.” 

There  was  never  a  question  of  marriage 
between  us,”  said  Landru.  “  In  the  letter  she 
said,  ‘  I  should  be  pleased  to  live  in  the  country,’ 
not  I  should  be  pleased  to  live  with  you.’  ” 

On  the  9th  January,  Landru  and  Mme,  Mar¬ 
chadier  went  to  Gambais  by  Houdan  Station, 
and  Landru,  not  having  very  much  money  on 
him,  could  only  take  two  single  tickets. 

“  Why  did  you  not  take  return  tickets  that 
day  ?  ” 

Landru  would  not  reply.  But  at  Gambais, 
for  the  return,  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  12 
francs  from  a  shoemaker,  M.  Vallet. 

On  returning  to  Paris,  Mme.  Marchadier,  who 
had  given  notice,  sold  part  of  her  furniture  for 
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2000  francs,  keeping  some  of  it  for  Gambais. 
Then,  on  the  1 3th,  she  and  Landru  left  for 
Gambais  by  the  eight  o’clock  train  in  the  evening, 
and  arrived  at  Houdan  Station,  where  they  took 
the  ’bus.  The  conductor  stated  that  Landru  was 
carrying  two  bags  of  coal.  Mme.  M^archadier 
had  two  dogs  which  she  owned,  and  a  third  one 
belonging  to  a  friend,  Mile.  Poillot.  Next  day 
Landru  returned  to  Paris. 

The  President :  “  What  became  of  Mme.  Mar- 

chadier  after  the  13  th  ?  ” 

Landru  :  “  She  was  at  Gambais.”. 

The  President  :  “  How  long  did  she  stay 

there  ?  ” 

Landru  :  “  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  pay 
attention  to  that ;  perhaps  four  or  five  days. 

The  President  :  ‘  ‘  And  did  she  return  to 

Paris  ?  ” 

Landru  :  “  Yes.  I  left  her  at  the  corner  of 
the  rue  de  Depart  and  the  rue  d’ Odessa.  ^  She 
had  to  attend  to  her  affairs  and  I  to  mine. 

The  President  :  “  No  doubt.  But  she  was 

not  seen  again  after  the  13th;  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  three  dogs  that  she  had  taken  to 
Gambais  were  found  in  the  garden  of  the  villa. 

Landru  :  “  Mme.  Marchadier  had  given  me 
explicit  orders  to  hang  them.  Their  upkeep  had 
become  too  much  for  her  resources,  and,  besides, 
we  had  to  pay  Q  tax  for  them. 
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The  President  :  “  Granted  that  she  had  the 
two  dogs — to  which  she,  nevertheless,  was  very 
much  attached — killed.  But  what  of  the  third, 
which  did  not  belong  to  her,  but  to  Mile* 
Poillot  ?  ” 

Landru  :  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  get 

rid  of  the  three  dogs.  I  know  nothing  more 
about  it.” 

On  the  13th  January  Landru  had  no  money, 
and  yet  on  the  14th  he  settled  a  term’s  rent  for 
the  villa,  and  also  a  bill  of  550  francs  to  a  Mme. 
Falk  in  Paris,  the  rent  of  his  wife’s  apartment 
in  Chchy  and  of  the  garage  in  the  rue  Meurice. 

-  How  do  you  explain  this?”  asked  the 
President. 

Landru  had  a  ready  reply  :  “  Who  will  prove 
to  you  that  Mme.  Marchadier  had  taken  her 
money  to  the  country  ?  Far  from  taking  money 
rom  her,  I  paid  her  for  the  purchase  of  her 
furniture.  He  did  not  remember  the  price 

^uPreiident  n0W  put  the  Stable  question  : 

What  has  become  of  Mme.  Marchadier  ?  ” 

•  ^  no*  *°r  me  to  c°ncern  myself  with  her 
private  life,”  replied  Landru. 

One.  of  the  jury  asked  why  Landru,  who 
maintained  such  good  relations  with  his  “  clients  ” 
never  heard  from  them  again. 

“  That  is  obvious,”  replied  Landru.  “  Before 
their  disappearance  they  wrote  so  seldom  that  I 
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often  had  to  write  their  letters  for  them.  A  very- 
good  reason  why  they  did  not  write  at  all  after¬ 
wards.” 

He  added  later  :  “  I  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  Mme.  Marchadier  again.  Perhaps  some 
witnesses  will  say  that  they  have  seen  her.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  fresh  information, 
such  as  I  gave  in  the  case  of  Mme.  Guillin  and 
Mme.  Heon.” 

“  Landru  was  now  calm  and  insinuating,  now 
nervous  and  brutal,  but  always  careful  to  stretch 
his  answers  so  as  to  elude  the  precision  demanded 
from  him,”  the  Press  reporters  noted. 

Evidence  followed  by  Inspector  Riboulet  over 
the  interpretation  of  the  notes  in  Landru’s  book. 
He  explained  the  disappearance  of  Mme.  Mar¬ 
chadier  according  to  Landru’s  notes.  In  this 
case  also  the  date  and  hour  of  arrival  at  Gambais 
were  mentioned,  one  return  and  one  single  ticket, 
the  hour  of  her  death,  and,  in  the  days  that 
followed,  the  figures  realised  by  the  sale  of  her 
furniture. 

Then  M.  Rigault,  the  expert  in  writing,  came 
forward,  and  sketching  out  letters  in  chalk  on 
the  black  table,  showed  how  Landru  had  changed 
the  date  from  the  4th  to  the  19th  in  a  letter 
from  Mme.  Pascal  to  her  family. 

Me.  Legasse  kept  asking  the  witnesses  questions 
after  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  had  cross-examined 
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them.  But  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  objected. 

There  is,”  he  declared,  “  a  certain  order  in 
which  the  questions  should  come  ;  the  jury  first 
of  all,  then  the  Advocate-General,  then  the 
plaintiff,  and  lastly  the  defence.  Although  this 
order  need  not  be  strictly  adhered  to,  it  is 
essential  that  the  defence  should  have  the  last 
word.”  When  Me.  Legasse  persisted  in  asking 
the  expert  Rigault  a  question  after  the  defence 
had  finished,  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi,  who  up 
to  now  had  been  admirably  calm,  suddenly 
jumped  up  and  addressed  his  colleague  : 

I  withdraw.  I  will  come  back  when  you 
have  finished.  I  will  not  sit  at  the  same  bar  as 
you  !  ”  and  he  left  the  court,  his  assistant,  Me. 
Navieres  du  Treuil,  remaining. 

But  Landru  objected  to  this  i  “  I  want  my 
Counsel  to  be  present.” 

“  There  is  no  reason  why  your  Counsel  should 
not  be  here,”  said  Me.  Godefroy. 

“  I  will  withdraw,”  said  Landru  severely,  fold¬ 
ing  his  papers. 

“  But  you  cannot  !  ” 

The  situation  was  becoming  very  strained. 

“  Under  the  circumstances,”  said  Me.  de  Treuil 
“  I  withdraw  also.” 

The  President  suspended  the  sitting  for  a  few 
minutes  till  order  was  restored  and  Me.  de  Moro- 
Giafferi  came  back  to  the  bar.  But  it  was  already 
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late,  and  as  the  last  witness,  Mme.  Pascal’s  sister, 
had  lost  her  voice,  the  court  was  adjourned 
until  Monday. 

It  was  expected  that  Mile.  Fernande  Segret 
would  give  evidence  on  November  21st,  and 
great  crowds  gathered  before  the  opening  of  the 
court  in  anticipation.  Mile.  Segret  had  been 
much  in  the  public  eye  during  the  past  few 
months,  and  a  sensational  series  of  articles  signed 
in  her  name  and  published  in  a  Paris  newspaper 
had  attracted  widespread  attention.  Inside  the 
court  there  was  an  air  of  excitement  and  expect¬ 
ancy,  until  Me.  Godefroy  rose  and  announced 
that  they  would  now  deal  with  the  result  of  the 
investigations  undertaken  following  Landru  s 
declaration  that  Mme.  Heon  had  stayed  at  the 
Hotel  du  Mans,  159  rue  de  Rennes,  from  the 
7-8th  October,  1915. 

“  The  prosecution  fixes  Mme.  Heon  s  dis¬ 
appearance  in  December  1915/  sa^  t^ie 
Advocate-General.  “  However,  we  were  forced 
to  make  investigations,  and  the  register  of  the 
Hotel  du  Mans  was  examined  from  the  2nd 
May,  1914,  to  October  1916.  It  bears  no  trace 
of  Mme.  Heon,  either  under  that  name  or  under 
the  name  of  Petit,  which  you  had  assumed  at 
that  time.  From  the  6-7th  October  there  is 
mention  of  a  lady,  Madeleine  Eon,  but  the  latter 
has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  woman  you 
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are  accused  of  having  removed.  And  I  now  ask 
that  Mme.  Anger,  a  friend  of  Mme.  Heon’s 
daughter,  be  heard  about  this  case.  The  dead 
never  rise  from  their  graves,  but  there  are  some¬ 
times  living  people  who  come  to  speak  for 
them.” 

“  I  can  only  affirm  one  thing,”  said  Landru ; 
“  Mme.  Heon  stayed  on  the  day  of  her  removal 
at  the  Hotel  du  Mans ;  I  accompanied  her,  and 
carried  her  trunk  there.  She  only  spent  one 
night  there.  I  had  occasion  to  see  her  again 
five  or  six  days  later.” 

Mme.  Anger  then  gave  evidence  : 

“In  1913  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mme. 
H^on,  who  called  herself  Gouin,  through  her 
daughter,  Mme.  Kowalstei,  and  I  continued  to 
visit  her  after  the  death  of  the  young  woman. 
It  was  then  that  I  learned  that  she  was  going  to 
marry  M.  Petit.  On  this  occasion  she  asked  me 
if  I  knew  of  any  dealer  who  might  buy  her 
furniture.  I  saw  her  again,  after  her  removal,  in 
a  hotel  situated  close  to  the  Montparnasse  Station, 
and  particularly  on  November  9th,  when  she 
gave  me  her  future  address,  45  Avenue  des 
Ternes.  She  introduced  me  to  M.  Petit,  who 
told  me  that  after  their  marriage  they  were  both 
going  abroad  to  Tunis  and  would  be  away  for 
three  years  at  least.  When  we  parted  and  em¬ 
braced  one  another,  Mme.  H^on  asked  me  to 
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look  after  her  daughter’s  grave  for  her.  I  never 
saw  her  again,  and  she  never  wrote.” 

“  Do  you  recognise  this  witness  ?  ”  the  Presi¬ 
dent  asked  Landru. 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“  And  do  you,  Madame,  recognise  Landru  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,  it  is  indeed  he  whom  I  knew  in 
the  circumstances  I  have  just  described,  under 
the  name  of  Petit.” 

“  Then  the  fiancee  of  45  Avenue  des  Ternes 
might  well  have  been  Mme.  Heon  and  not  Mme. 
Guillin,”  continued  the  President. 

Landru  did  not  reply,  but  his  Counsel  spoke. 

“  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  Landru  had  a 
little  apartment  on  the  ground  floor  at  45  Avenue 
des  Ternes,  but  that,  during  the  examination, 
this  apartment  could  not  be  found  again.  I  have 
no  need  to  wonder  if  Landru  is  concerned  or 
not.  But  I  know  full  well  that  if  any  error  were 
made  during  the  examination  in  search  of  the 
truth,  it  is  not  for  you,  M.  l’avocat-general, 
nor  for  me  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  it.” 

M.  Godefroy  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
inquiry  made  at  Plaisance  with  regard  to  the 
letter  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  had  received  about 
Mme.  Cuchet.  It  had  been  found  that  this  letter 
was  not  sent  by  the  chairman  Calda,  but  had 
been  written  on  a  card  stolen  from  him.  Other 
inquiries  concerning  Mme.  Cuchet  and  Mme. 
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Marchadier  had  equally  ended  in  smoke.  Two 
correspondents  had  written  to  him  that  two  of 
the  missing  women  had  been  seen  at  Nice  and 
Amiens  in  “  maisons  de  tolerance.”  It  had  also 
been  stated  that  Andre  Cuchet,  son  of  the  first 
missing  woman,  had  been  encountered  in  West¬ 
phalia  and  in  Switzerland.  The  court  had 
speedily  acted  upon  these  statements  and  neither 
money  nor  effort  had  been  spared  to  get  at  the 
truth.  But  the  correspondents  who  had  put  the 
court  to  endless  trouble  for  nothing  turned  out 
to  be  hoaxers.  The  Advocate-General  announced 
that  nothing  had  been  discovered  up  till  then. 

Mme.  Louise  Fauchet,  from  Toulon,  Mme. 
Pascal’s  sister,  appeared  as  a  witness.  She  told 
of  the  plans  which  she  knew  were  being  made 
for  her  sister’s  marriage  with  Landru,  and  also 
of  the  sojourn  her  daughter  made  with  her  aunt 
in  Paris.  “  And  my  sister,  who  loved  me  very 
much,  never  wrote  to  me  again.  Her  last  letter 
came  on  April  20th  or  21st,  dated  the  19th.” 

(According  to  the  prosecution  this  letter  was 
actually  dated  4th  April,  the  day  of  her  death, 
and  posted  later  by  Landru,  who  changed  the 
date  to  the  19th  so  that  it  might  be  thought 
that  Mme.  Pascal  was  still  living.) 

Mile.  Marie  Jeanne  Fauchet,  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  but  looking  much  younger,  then  gave 
evidence  and  corroborated  her  mother’s  state- 
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ments.  In  her  opinion  it  was  because  she  saw 
too  much  that  Landru  did  his  best  to  shorten 
her  visit  to  her  aunt.  She  had  been  taken  once 
to  the  house  at  76  rue  Rochechouart,  where 
Landru  was  living  under  the  name  of  Guillet, 
and  had  been  able  to  find  it  again.  On  inquiry 
she  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Guillet  was  the 
fiance  whom  her  aunt  knew  under  the  name  of 
Forest.  In  order  to  get  her  out  of  the  way, 
Landru  had  found  money  to  take  her  back  to 
her  home  in  Toulon. 

In  a  lively  and  amusing  fashion  she  mimicked 
some  conversation  that  Mme.  Pascal  had  had 
with  Landru.  “  He  never  said  what  his  business 
was,  but  you  could  not  make  him  say  what  he 
did  not  want  to.  .  .  .” 

“  Even  had  my  aunt  only  been  able  to  write 
with  her  blood,  she  would  have  written  to  us,” 
she  declared  earnestly. 

Several  witnesses  followed,  giving  evidence 
about  Mme.  Marchadier,  the  last  fiancee.  Among 
them  were  M.  Moret,  the  house  agent,  who  had 
put  Landru  and  Mme.  Marchadier  in  touch  with 
one  another,  and  Mme.  Marchadier’s  concierge, 
whom  she  had  told  on  leaving  that  she  would 
soon  be  back. 

M.  Gamerat,  co-tenant  of  Landru’s  garage,  to 
whom  he  lent  little  sums  of  money  which  were 
returned,  said  that  Landru  had  several  cars  in 
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the  garage  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  working 
there  quite  regularly. 

Mme.  Le  Gallo,  dressmaker,  who  had  lent 
Mme.  Marchadier  3600  francs  which  she  did  not 
give  back,  said  that  Mme.  Marchadier  had  spent 
the  afternoon  in  her  house. 

“  The  witness  may  be  a  dressmaker,  but  does 
she  not  have  another  profession  ?  ”  asked  Me.  de 
Moro-Giafferi. 

“  I  am  not  obliged  to  tell  you.” 

Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  then  shouted  out  Mme. 
Le  Gallo’s  address,  and  the  audience  burst  into 
laughter. 

Mile.  Adrienne  Poillot,  the  friend  who  had 
entrusted  her  dog  to  Mme.  Marchadier  on  the 
13th  January,  said  : 

“  Mme.  Marchadier  did  not  tell  me  where  she 
was  going.  ‘It  is  a  forbidden  secret.  I  will 
tell  you  when  I  have  settled  down,’  she  said.  I 
was  to  see  her  next  day  and  take  my  dog  back 
again,  but  I  alone  kept  the  rendezvous.” 

The  President  :  “  Who  asked  you,  Landru, 
to  kill  these  three  dogs  ?  ” 

Landru  :  “  Mme.  Marchadier,  for  the  sake  of 
economy.” 

“  How  did  you  kill  them  ?  ”  (The  President 
asked  this  question  three  times  before  he  received 
a  straight  answer.) 

“  Having  neither  fire-arms  nor  poison  with  me, 
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I  had  to  hang  them.  I  made  no  secret  about  it. 
The  ground  was  frozen,  and  I  could  not  bury 
them,  so  I  left  them  where  they  were  found.” 

M.  Belin,  of  the  Flying  Squad,  told  of  the 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  three  dogs. 

“  Some  time  after  Landru’s  arrest  I  was  ordered 
to  go  to  Gambais  on  April  13th,  1919,  in  order 
to  proceed,  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  with 
investigations  and  excavations.  It  was  then  that 
I  found  the  dead  bodies  of  three  dogs,  buried 
outside  but  close  to  the  railing  which  encloses 
the  villa  Trie.  Replying  to  one  of  my  questions, 
Landru  told  me  that  the  dogs  had  belonged  to 
him  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  get  rid  of 
them  and  kill  them.  But  a  neighbouring  peasant 
who  had  helped  in  the  excavations  stated  that 
these  dogs  must  have  been  those  belonging  to  a 
young  lady  who  had  come  to  the  villa  with 
Landru.  We  were  ignorant  at  that  time  of  the 
existence  and  disappearance  of  Mme.  Marchadier. 
I  questioned  the  peasant  and  he  repeated  what 
he  had  already  stated.  I  again  asked  Landru 
for  an  explanation.  Going  back  on  his  first 
statement,  he  ended  by  agreeing  that  these  dogs, 
which  he  had  been  ordered  to  kill,  had  indeed 
belonged  to  one  of  his  lady  friends  who  had 
come  to  Gambais.  I  tried  to  get  the  name  of 
the  woman,  but  in  vain.  *  A  friend’s  name  is  a 
sacred  thing,’  was  his  reply.” 
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When  cross-examined  Landru  agreed  in  the 
main  with  the  witness,  but  began  to  discuss  details 
which  he  considered  important — distances  which 
it  would  be  well  to  measure,  the  height  of  a 
railing,  the  possibility  of  breaking  into  the  villa, 
etc. 

Me.  Godefroy  and  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  a  series  of  photographs  with 
Inspector  Belin.  The  possibility  of  a  visit  of 
the  court  to  Gambais  was  considered. 

M.  Riboulet  again  gave  evidence,  this  time  on 
the  disappearance  of  Mme.  Marchadier,  drawing 
his  conclusions,  as  before,  mainly  from  Landru’s 
note-book.  He  gave  an  account  of  how  they 
had  searched  for  the  missing  woman.  The  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  were  questioned,  then  the 
registers  of  furnished  rooms,  the  lists  of  the 
prefecture,  the  books  of  the  hospitals,  those  of 
the  asylums,  the  passport  services,  navigation 
companies,  etc.,  were  all  investigated.  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  descriptions  of  the  missing  women 
were  sent  to  all  the  communes  in  France,  to  all 
the  Mayors,  and  published  in  the  weekly  bulletin 
of  the  criminal  police.  Nothing  had  been 
found,  not  a  trace,  and  during  the  war  it 
was  not  easy  to  leave  France.  A  search  had 
been  made  for  young  Cuchet  in  all  the  re¬ 
cruiting  offices  in  France  and  England,  but  in 
vain. 
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<c  The  search  is  continued  every  day,”  con¬ 
tinued  M.  Riboulet.  “  Letters  came  last  week 
from  Italy,  from  Nice  and  from  Bourges,  telling 
that  Mme.  Marchadier  and  Mme.  Cuchet  were 
still  alive,  but  they  turned  out  to  be  false.” 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

MLLE.  SEGRET’S  STORY 

There  was  a  record  attendance  on  November 
22nd  in  anticipation  of  the  appearance  of  Mile. 
Segret.  Big  motor-cars  poured  ostentatiously 
into  Versailles,  and  many  of  the  leading  lights 
of  the  stage,  the  half  world,  and  of  society  arrived 
at  the  doors  of  the  court-house.  Here  a  great 
crowd  had  gathered,  which  was  being  kept  back 
by  the  armed  guards.  None  but  those  with 
permits  could  pass  through — for  the  small  space 
for  the  general  public  was  packed — and  even 
they  had  to  struggle  hard  to  secure  admittance. 
Many  of  the  Press  seats  were  appropriated  by 
fashionable  beauties,  luxuriously  arrayed,  who 
refused  to  stir.  The  spectators  brought  their 
lunches  with  them,  and  were  determined  to  enjoy 
the  occasion  in  worthy  fashion. 

M.  Gilbert  explained  to  the  jury  that,  up  till 
now,  evidence  had  been  taken  only  about  fiancees 
who  were  regarded  as  missing.  The  prosecution 
had,  however,  two  other  fiancees  still  alive — Mme. 
Jeanne  Falque  and  Mile.  Fernande  Segret. 

Mme.  Falque  could  not  answer  the  summons 
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as  she  was  ill  in  a  sanatorium  at  Isbre  and  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  travel,  so  her  evidence  was 
read.  Before  the  reading  commenced,  Landru 
declared  that  there  had  never  been  any  question 
of  marriage  between  them.  “  I  was  solely  in 
business  relationship  with  Mme.  F alque ;  she 
had  entrusted  me  to  see  that  her  capital  was 
well  invested.” 

The  President:  “On  December  19th,  1918, 
did  she  not  consent  to  a  loan  of  900  francs  ? 

“  I  do  not  remember.” 

“  Your  note-book  says  so,  nevertheless.” 

“  It  is  certain  in  any  case  that  I  repaid 
that  loan  by  giving  her  a  sum  of  1300  francs, 
resulting  from  a  speculation  in  saccharine  in 

which  I  had  interested  her.” 

“  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  that  transaction.  On  the  contrary,  on 
December  30th  you  tried  to  get  a  loan  of  3000 
francs  from  her,  but  she  refused.  On  January 
15th,  however,  you  refunded  550  francs  to  her 
on  account  evidently  for  the  900  fiancs  pre¬ 
viously  lent.  What  resources  had  you  to  make 
this  repayment  ?  ” 

Landru  did  not  reply  immediately,  and  the 
Advocate-General  exclaimed  : 

“  You  repaid  her  with  the  money  belonging 
to  Mme.  Marchadier,  who  disappeared  on  January 
13th.” 
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“  I  strongly  protest,  for  Mme.  Marchadier  did 
not  disappear  on  that  date.  What  proof  have 
you  given  of  her  disappearance  ?  ” 

“  I  will  give  it  when  the  moment  comes,”  said 
the  Advocate-General. 

Mme.  Falque’s  evidence  was  then  read  : 

She  made  Landru’s  acquaintance  in  September 
1918,  knowing  him  under  the  name  of  Guillet. 
A  month  later  she  visited  the  villa  at  Gambais 
and  thought  it  rather  meanly  furnished.  In 
showing  her  the  stove,  Landru  had  said,  “  You 
can  burn  all  you  want  to  in  there.” 

Explaining  that  she  had  refused  to  give  3000 
francs  to  Landru,  she  stated  that  he  had  not 
furnished  her  with  the  few  guarantees  that  she 
had  demanded,  such  as  identity  papers  and 
military  service  book.  When  she  refused,  Landru 
had  merely  replied  :  “lam  sorry  that  I  asked 
you  for  the  money,  but  I  was  a  fool.  A  telephone 
call,  and  I  will  obtain  it  by  other  means.”  After 
that  she  broke  off  her  friendship  with  Landru. 
(It  was  the  week  after  that  Mme.  Marchadier 
sold  her  furniture  and  came  to  Gambais.) 

“  What  have  you  to  say  to  Mme.  Falque’s 
evidence  ?  ”  asked  the  President. 

.  “  1  abide  by  the  reply  that  I  gave  a  short 
time  ago.  As  for  the  story  about  the  stove,  I 
can  say  that  there  is  not  a  concierge  in  Paris 
who  would  not  say  to  a  person  looking  over  a 
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vacant  flat,  ‘  There  is  a  stove  that  draws  well ; 
you  can  burn  anything  in  it.  The  prosecution 
has  given  quite  a  different  interpretation  to  the 
facts,  and  I  leave  the  responsibility  of  that  to 
them.” 

When  Mile.  S egret  entered  there  was  such  a 
murmur  of  excitement  and  interest  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  threatened  to  clear  the  court.  Fair,  short 
and  slim,  elegantly  dressed  in  a  long  sealskin 
coat  and  picture  hat,  she  entered  slowly  and 
took  her  seat,  turning  back  the  collar  of  her 
coat  and  disclosing  a  dainty  blouse  of  pale  pink 
satin.  In  a  very  emotional  but  clear  voice  she 
gave  her  status  :  “  Fernande  S egret,  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  lyric  artist,  7  rue  Custine,  Paris. 

The  evidence  of  this  witness  was  moving 
because  of  its  simplicity  and  evident  sincerity. 
The  spectators  watched  Landru  as  his  favourite 
sweetheart  entered,  to  see  what  feeling  he  would 
show.  He  remained  as  indifferent  as  though  he 

had  never  seen  her  before. 

She  explained  how  she  had  met  Landru  first 
in  a  ’bus  in  May  1917,  when  he  offered  his  seat 
to  her.  They  got  into  conversation.  Next  day 
they  met  at  the  Place  de  l’Etoile,  and  went  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 

boating  on  the  lake.  # 

“  He  described  himself  to  me  as  Lucien  Guillet, 
an  engineer  from  Rocroi,  said  Mile.  Segret, 
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and  he  seemed  to  me  to  look  like  the  engineer 
he  claimed  to  be.  Everything  was  very  correct 
and  respectable,  and  I  never  thought  that  he 
would  ever  be  anything  more  than  a  comrade 
to  me.  But  every  day  after  that  he  accompanied 
me  to  the  furrier  s  shop  where  I  was  employed, 
and  from  comrades  we  became  fiances. 

On  January  ist,  1918,  Landru  was  presented 
to  my  mother  and  my  relatives  and  announced 
that  the  betrothal  was  fixed  for  the  following 
Easter.  Then  came  a  great  disappointment.  My 
fiance  did  not  come,  and  wrote  that  he  was  being 
detained  by  urgent  affairs  on  the  Aisne. 

“  After  that  my  mother  and  I  determined  to 
go  to  Rocroi  and  learn  what  we  could  about 
him.  We  found  there  that  M.  Guillet  was  totally 
unknown.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  me, 
because  I  had  for  this  gargon  very  great  sympathy 
and  sincere  affection.  Some  days  afterwards 
andru  returned,  and  made  explanations  that 
seemed  to  be  true.  The  rupture  was  avoided 
and  the  betrothal  took  place  in  May  1918.  My 
grandfather,  my  mother,  my  fiance  and  I  alone 
were  present.  For  this  ffite  Landru  did  things 
well.  The  flowers  were  prodigious,  and  after¬ 
wards  he  offered  us  a  box  at  the  Opira  Comique. 
Everyone  was  very  happy.” 

It  was  evident  to  every  spectator  except  Landru 
—who  maintained  his  air  of  absolute  aloofness- 
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that  Mile.  Segret  was  feeling  the  strain  of  her 
position.  Suddenly  she  started  sobbing  as  though 
her  heart  would  break.  “  Pardon,  she  cried  in 
a  broken  voice.  Then  the  sobs  came  again  and 
again,  and  it  looked  as  though  she  would  fall 
from  her  chair.  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  tried  to 
soothe  her,  and  one  of  the  officials  offered  smelling- 
salts,  but  in  vain.  Finally,  the  President  ordered 
the  court  to  be  suspended  for  a  short  time. 

When,  ten  minutes  later,  Mile.  Segret  returned 
and  the  examination  was  resumed,  she  had  fully 
recovered.  l<  It  was  decided  that  we  should  be 
married  at  the  end  of  the  year,  she  continued. 
“  But  when  the  Armistice  was  being  celebrated 
I  felt  that  he  was  trying  by  some  ruse  to  avoid 
marriage.  He  made  an  excuse  that  one  of  my 
war  godsons  was  returning.1  He  insisted  that  I 
should  see  him.  I  thought  it  very  strange  when 
he  said  on  Armistice  Day,  ‘  The  war  has  finished 
too  soon  for  me.’  When  the  young  man  was 
coming  back  he  declared  :  ‘  Youth  calls  to  youth. 
You  have  loved  him  very  much.  I  fear  that  his 
return  may  be  fatal  to  our  marriage  plans.  If 
you  prefer  him,  stay  with  him.  If  you  accept 
me,  in  spite  of  my  years,  I  never  want  to  see  a 

i  It  was  common  in  France  during  the  war  for  women 
living  at  home  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  men  at  the 
Front.  They  would  write  to  them,  send  them  packages  of 
food  and  clothes  and  entertain  them  on  leave.  They  were 
called  “War  Godmothers”  ( marraines  de  guerre). 
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look  of  regret  in  your  eyes.’  ‘  Fernande,  think 
no  more  of  me,’  he  said  at  another  time,  ‘  I 
only  want  your  happiness.’  I  protested  that  I 
had  already  wholly  broken  with  this  first  fiance 
to  consecrate  myself  solely  to  him. 

“  I  avow  that  I  hesitated  very  much,  and  did 
not  know  whom  to  choose.  Certainly  my  first 
fiance  was  young,  but  Landru  made  me  very 
happy.  Then  not  without  regret  I  resolved  to 
break  completely  with  the  first  fianc^  to  become 
mistress  of  the  second. 

“  It  touched  me  very  much  that  Landru  had 
made  me  see  the  first  fiance,  as  in  doing  this  he 
was  denying  himself  and  making  a  great  sacrifice. 
When  I  called  on  him  in  the  evening  to  tell  him 
my  decision,  he  went  down  on  his  knees  to  me. 
I  went  to  live  altogether  with  him  in  the  rue 
Rocroi.” 

Her  mother  continually  urged  their  marriage. 

But  after  all  you  are  of  age.  Do  what  you 
like,  she  said.  I  replied  that  I  was  not 
anxious  for  marriage,”  added  Mile.  Segret. 

On  another  occasion  Landru  asked  the  mother 
angrily  if  she  took  him  for  a  German.  “  No,” 
she  replied,  “  but  for  an  impostor.” 

Each  time  that  my  mother  met  my  fiance 
was  the  occasion  of  great  trouble.  But  he  always 
spoke  to  her  with  such  great  sweetness  and  good 
sense  that  he  calmed  her.  He  repeated  con- 
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tinually,  ‘  Mama,  I  desire  nothing  but  Fernande  s 
happiness!’  I  was  very,  very  happy  with  him. 

“  It  was  quite  understood  that  we  should 
regularise  our  free  union  by  marriage.  But  my 
fiance  would  never  come  to  procure  the  marriage 
certificate,  which  made  my  mother  say,  He  is 
an  adventurer.’ 

“  I  went  to  Gambais  seven  or  eight  times  with 
him.  The  villa  was  not  what  you  would  call 
well  furnished.  In  one  room  there  were  some 
guns,  carbines  and  cartridges,  which  he  knew 
well  how  to  use.  The  place  was  charming,  and 
I  declare  that  I  was  enchanted  with  my  excur¬ 
sions.  We  had  one  or  two  little  quarrels,  as  one 
day  when  a  letter  came  to  him  addressed  in 
another  name.” 

The  President  :  “Do  you  know  what  resources 
your  fiance  had  ?  How  did  you  live  ? 

Mile.  Segret  :  “  Landru  told  me  that  his  garage 
brought  in  a  good  deal,  enough  for  all  our  needs. 
I  went  there  one  day,  and  was  rather  dissatisfied 
that  there  was  only  one  apprentice  working  in 
my  friend’s  shop,  for  he  had  told  me  that  his 
business  was  very  big.  One  day  he  flew  in  a 
great  passion  because  I  started  examining  some 
commercial  papers  that  I  found  in  our  rooms  in 
the  rue  de  Rochechouart.  I  promised  not  to  do 
it  again,  but  I  showed  my  astonishment,  for  all 
my  correspondence  was  read  by  him.” 
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The  President  :  “  Do  you  know  that  in  his 
note-book  he  designated  you  by  the  figure 

1  • 

Mile.  Segret  :  “  No,  I  was  not  informed  of 
that.  I  often  noticed  the  little  books,  but  he 
told  me  that  they  contained  some  personal 
memoranda.” 

The  President  :  “  In  your  testimony  before 
the  juge  d' instruction  you  raised  a  delicate  point 
about  your  relations  with  the  accused  when  you 
said  that  while  strongly  passionate,  he  was  quite 
normal.  Is  that  right  ?  ” 

Mile.  Segret  :  “  Oh  !  yes.  Very  normal.” 

The  President  :  “  Do  you  remember  a  little 
incident  on  January  ist,  1919,  which  you  related 
to  the  juge  d' instruction  ?  ” 

Mile.  Segret  :  “  Oh  !  yes,  M.  le  President. 
On  New  Year’s  Day  he  was  in  evening  dress, 
and  told  me  that  he  was  going  with  his  colleagues 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Chief  of  Police.  He 
had  previously  told  me  that  he  was  in  touch  with 
the  police,  and  was  specially  employed  by  them 
during  the  war.” 

The  President  :  This  detail  is  certainly 
piquant.  Landru,  have  you  anything  to 
say  ?  ” 

Landru  (in  an  indifferent  tone)  :  “  Nothin? 
M.  le  President.” 

M  .  de  Moro-Giafferi  :  If  I  remember 
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rightly,  you  made  seven  or  eight  journeys  to 
Gambais,  and  the  last  was  on  April  4th, 
1919?” 

Mile.  Segret  :  “  On  that  day  we  all  went 

down  in  a  little  cart,  driven  by  the  son.  My 
young  brother  accompanied  me.” 

Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  :  “  You  cooked  the 

meal  ?  And  with  what  ?  ” 

Mile.  Segret  :  “  I  cooked  it  in  the  kitchener.” 
The  witness  went  on  to  describe  the  little  stove, 
which  she  recognised  in  the  pretoire  among  the 
pifoes  de  conviction.  It  was  bought  by  the  accused 
from  M.  Sober,  a  hardware  merchant  at  Houdan. 

Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  :  “  Did  you  see  no  skull 
or  bones  in  the  fire  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Maitre  1  ”  the  witness  cried  reproach¬ 
fully,  in  an  emotion-charged  voice.  “  Nothing 
of  the  kind  !  I  would  take  out  my  cinders  and 
light  my  fire  without  seeing  anything  like 
that.” 

Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  (dramatically)  :  “  If  the 
bones  were  discovered  in  these  cinders  on  April 
13th,  1919,  they  should  have  been  there  when 
you  used  the  stove,  because  the  accusation  claims 
that  he  had  already  committed  the  last  murder. 
And,  M.  l’avocat-general,  if  you  have  no  more 
to  support  your  thesis  of  incineration  than  that, 
where  are  you  ?  ” 

Mile.  Segret  had  no  word  of  reproach  for 
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Landru,  no  suggestion  of  a  complaint.  She  was 
evidently  seeking  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth.  That  made  her  evidence  all  the  more 
deadly. 

“  The  fear  of  seeming  indifferent  gave  her 
certain  rather  theatrical  gestures,  but  she  never 
left  one  in  doubt  for  a  moment  of  her  sincerity,” 
wrote  a  Parisian  observer.  “  She  appeared  intel¬ 
ligent,  frank,  ardent,  and  very  worthy  of  com¬ 
passion.  Her  voice  was  distinct,  the  tone  always 
correct,  and  her  look  was  always  straight.  .  .  . 
She  gave  her  evidence  seated  coquettishly  at  the 
bar.  Landru  retired  within  himself,  regarded 
her  unmoved,  pulling  his  light-coloured  overcoat 
closely  around  him,  as  if  he  were  cold,  his  round 
eyes  wide  open,  but  showing  no  emotion,  never 
saying  a  word.” 

After  Mile.  Segret’s  evidence  was  finished,  the 
court  proceeded  to  hear  three  experts,  Drs. 
Vallon,  Roques  de  Fursac  and  Roubinovitch, 
who  had  examined  Landru’s  mental  condition. 
Dr.  Vallon  had  dealt  with  Landru  in  1904,  when 
he  was  first  sentenced  for  fraud,  and  found  him 
“  depressed,  cast  down,  dismal  and  poorly,”  and 
as  he  was  suffering  from  hereditary  and  personal 
pathological  taints,  he  concluded  that  the  general 
effect  of  circumstances  had  been  to  weaken  his 
sense  of  responsibility. 

“  Seventeen  years  ago  Landru  perhaps  reached 
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the  border-line  of  insanity,  but  he  did  not  cross 
it.  Moreover,  even  if  he  had  been  quite  ill  in 
1904,  the  present  examination  of  Landru  has 
proved  to  us  that  he  is  perfectly  sound  now. 
We  have  examined  him  from  head  to  foot  and 
have  found  no  defect  in  him.” 

Dr.  Roques  de  Fursac  then  gave  his  report  : 
4  Landru  gave  us  a  whole  series  of  arguments 
in  favour  of  his  defence.  In  all  his  psychosis 
there  is  found  no  trace  of  obsession,  or  of  a 
pathological  impulse,  of  weakness  of  intellectual 
faculties,  or  of  a  confused  state.  Positively,  in 
examining  Landru’s  mentality,  apart  from  every 
question  of  criminality,  we  have  found  him  normal 
at  every  point.” 

Dr.  Roubinovitch  said  :  “  No  depression,  no 
excitement,  no  confusion.  We  were  struck  by 
his  presence  of  mind,  his  very  subtlety,  surprising 
in  a  person  of  elementary  education.” 

Landru  then  asked  if  he  might  speak  : 

“  I  thank  ‘  Messieurs  les  experts  ’  for  the  result 
of  their  examination.  The  monstrosity  of  the 
crimes  of  which  I  am  accused,  extraordinary  even 
for  the  most  perverse  man,  could  only  be  explained 
by  the  most  marked  insanity.  In  acknowledging 
that  I  am  sane  they  are  thus  proclaiming  my 
innocence.” 

The  Advocate-General  asked  Dr.  Roubino¬ 
vitch  if  he  thought  Landru  could  have  hypnotised 
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women  with  whom  he  had  relations.  Dr.  Rou- 
binovitch  replied  :  “  Yes,  if  the  women  were 

susceptible  to  suggestion.” 

The  President  then  discussed  the  probable 
motive  for  the  crimes  of  which  Landru  was 
accused.  According  to  the  prosecution  it  was 
covetousness,  and  cross-examination  turned  there¬ 
fore  on  to  Landru’s  balance  sheet.  The  President 
reviewed  this  balance  sheet,  Landru  interrupting 
angrily  at  times. 

After  being  released  from  prison  at  Loos  on 
October  18th,  1912,  Landru  had  two  bank 
accounts.  In  February  1914,  the  first  was  re¬ 
duced  to  7.20  francs,  and  the  second,  some  time 
before  at  the  end  of  December  1913,  to  6.35 
francs.  What  was  he  living  on  ?  Complaints  of 
fraud  might  explain  that.  On  June  6th,  1914, 
he  registered  at  the  branch  of  the  Societe  Generate 
at  Chantilly  a  sum  of  5000  francs,  which  he  with¬ 
drew  on  July  28th  ;  this  sum  coming  no  doubt 
from  the  35,000  francs  which  he  had  obtained 
by  fraud  under  cover  of  the  garage  he  possessed  at 
the  rue  MalakofF.  It  was  because  of  these  frauds 
that  he  had  been  sentenced  to  three  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  and  recommended  for  transportation. 

Inspector  Riboulet  confirmed  what  President 
Gilbert  had  already  said.  As  the  result  of  his 
eleven  murders  from  1914  to  1919  Landru  had 
made  a  sum  of  35,462  francs  50  centimes. 
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This  was  to  be  the  Inspector’s  last  appearance 
as  an  expert  witness  in  this  case,  and  it  was 
felt  fitting  that  the  Advocate-General  should 
take  the  opportunity  to  congratulate  him  warmly 
on  the  remarkable  work  he  had  done  in  eluci¬ 
dating  the  involved  issues  that  were  being 
tried. 

Me.  Godefroy  said  :  “  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  in  the  name  of  justice  on  the  zeal,  the  devo¬ 
tion  and  the  perspicacity  which  you  have  shown 
in  the  course  of  this  long  investigation,  in  which 
you  have  been  so  brilliant  a  collaborator.  A  few 
days  ago,  Landru  declared  that  there  were  no 
longer  any  ‘  chevaliers  ’  in  France.  From  a 
general  point  of  view  that  is  untrue  in  a  country 
where  1,400,000  soldiers  sacrificed  themselves 
for  the  right,  justice  and  independence  of  the 
world.  It  is  false  from  an  individual  point  of 
view,  where  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  defenders  of  the  right — too  many  of 
your  members  fell  on  the  field  of  honour.  You 
belong  to  that  group  of  men.  You  were  the 
‘  bon  chevalier,’  without  fear  or  reproach.  I 
thank  you  sincerely.” 

The  President  associated  the  court  with  this 
public  homage,  and  thanked  M.  Riboulet  for 
services  rendered  to  justice. 

In  his  turn  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  added  his 
congratulations,  but  reminded  the  jury  that  they 
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must  not  accept  the  reports  of  the  honourable 
witness  as  though  they  were  gospel.  Neither 
the  zeal  nor  the  devotion  of  an  auxiliary  of 
justice,  whoever  he  may  be,  ought  to  make  one 
forget  that  he  also  is  fallible. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  BODIES 

How  did  Landru  kill  and  how  did  he  get  rid 
of  the  bodies  of  his  victims  ?  This  was  the  main 
issue  at  the  fifteenth  session,  on  November  23rd. 
The  prosecution  admitted  that  it  had  no  actual 
proof  about  what  was  done  and  could  only 
advance  theories. 

“  If  you  had  cut  up  the  bodies  of  your  victims,” 
said  the  President,  “  if  you  had  buried  them  in 
portions  in  the  woods  of  Gambais  or  of  Ver- 
nouillet,  if  you  had  thrown  other  parts  into  the 
river,  it  would  require  an  extraordinary  event 
to  bring  to  light  the  least  discovery  that  would 
be  capable  of  proving  your  crimes.  However, 
everything  was  not  destroyed,  and  there  remain 
material  traces.  Medical  experts  found  in  the 
ashes  of  the  kitchen  stove  at  Gambais  debris  of 
human  bones.” 

Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
declared  that  on  this  point  a  bitter  discussion 
xnust  follow.  This  discussion  ought  to  bear  less 
on  the  nature  of  the  debris  found  than  on  the 
conditions  under  which  the  bones  were  collected. 
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“  Fire-arms  ?  Poison  ?  Strangling  ?  ”  con¬ 
tinued  M.  Gilbert.  “  Who  knows  ?  You  have 
denied  having  had  fire-arms  in  your  possession. 
Yet  some  witnesses  have  flatly  contradicted  you 
on  that  point.” 

“  I  never  had  any  except  a  little  garden 
carbine,”  interposed  Landru. 

“  Also  a  revolver — Mile.  Segret  said  so.  She 
even  added  that  you  knew  how  to  use  it  well. 
Poison  ?  There  was  a  book  found  in  your  place 
with  the  title  £  The  Great  Poisoners.’  ” 

“  You  do  not  poison  with  a  book.” 

There  was  another  book  found  also  dealing 
with  antidotes.  And  the  tenant  who  succeeded 
you  at  Gambais  discovered  in  the  cellar  phials 
which  he  regarded  as  suspicious,  so  he  broke 
them.” 

“  Those  suspicious-looking  phials  contained 
only  photographic  developers.” 

Not  at  all  !  There  is  still  the  possibility  of 
strangling.  On  this  point  I  will  only  draw 
attention  to  the  ‘  execution  ’  of  the  dogs  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mme.  Marchadier  and  Mile.  Poillot.  ‘  The 
easiest  death,’  you  said.” 

“  Yes — for  dogs.” 

“  But  these  are  only  suppositions.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  prosecution  will  support  the  fact  that 
you  burnt  several  of  your  victims.  We  will  hear 
witnesses  who  will  tell  us  that  they  smelt  horrible 
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odours  as  from  burning  flesh  and  saw  suspicious 
lights  at  Gambais  and  Vernouillet.” 

“  I  would  like  to  know  at  what  point  a  glimmer 
of  light  ceases  to  be  normal  and  becomes  sus¬ 
picious,”  demanded  Landru.  cc  The  witnesses 
may  say  what  they  like  as  regards  that ;  I  do 
not  care.  A  great  deal  of  gossip  goes  on  in  the 
country,  and  when  you  read  a  thing  in  your 
newspaper,  you  readily  believe  it.” 

“  That  is  not  all ;  one  witness  will  declare  that 
he  saw  you  going  out  during  the  night  in  a 
motor,  noticed  you  on  the  edge  of  a  pond  and 
heard  the  sound  of  a  rather  heavy  object  being 
thrown  into  the  water  at  that  moment. 

“  I  must  add,”  continued  the  President,  “  that 
investigations  were  made  in  the  neighbouring 
ponds  to  Gambais.  These  are  filled  with  mud, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  vegetation.  If  nothing 
was  found  in  them,  it  is  because  to  have  searched 
them  thoroughly  would  have  involved  great  risk. 

“  Ten  women  have  disappeared  ;  not  one  of 
them  has  been  found  again,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  suppose 
that  I  had  killed  no  one  ?  ”  again  remarked  the 
prisoner. 

“  Yes,  but  we  have  discovered  calcined  bones 
and  experts  have  identified  these  bones. 

“  If  they  have  identified  anything  at  all,  I 

will  explain  them.” 
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“  There  were  found  also,  in  the  ashes  examined 
at  Gambais,  buttons,  hooks,  etc.,  belonging  to 
women’s  toilets.” 

“  What  was  found  in  the  ashes  was  what  was 
contained  in  one  or  several  dust-bins  thrown 
there,  as  I  had  thrown  many  other  things.” 

Witnesses  were  then  called. 

Mme.  Corbin,  who  occupied  a  neighbouring 
villa  to  Landru  at  Vernouillet,  testified  that,  one 
evening  in  the  summer  of  1915,  she  saw  a  thick 
smoke  coming  from  Landru’s  house — smoke  with 
a  very  nasty  smell.  She  spoke  about  it  the  next 
day  to  a  gamekeeper.  She  had  thought  it  might 
have  been  a  spy  giving  a  signal. 

“  I  do  not  see  what  the  witness  is  driving  at,” 
said  Landru.  “  My  departure  from  Vernouillet 
took  place  just  at  the  time  she  mentions.  On 
leaving,  it  was  very  natural,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  that  I  might  have  burned  a  heap  of 
useless  and  cumbersome  things,  old  papers  and 
rags,  etc.” 

The  keeper  had  gone  to  the  villa,  Mme. 
Corbin  continued,  but  as  a  woman  opened  the 
door  he  did  not  insist  on  making  inquiries. 

“  You  say  that  I  was  burning  human  bodies. 
If  that  were  so,  there  would  not  have  been  a 
woman  in  my  house  next  day.” 

Mme.  Vallet  said  that  Landru’s  life  seemed 
very  mysterious  to  the  neighbours  at  Vernouillet. 
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She  thought  him  a  spy.  One  day  she  and  her 
maid,  Mme.  Guillerot,  saw  a  big  fire  near  his 
house.  Mme.  Guillerot  wanted  to  know  what 
was  going  on,  and  looked  over  the  wall.  The 
fire  was  in  the  yard  ;  the  smell  was  awful— the 
smell  of  burning  flesh.  She  called  her  mistress, 
and  the  women  saw  Landru  in  velvet  trousers 
and  flannel  waistcoat,  with  a  cap  on  his  head, 
busy  burning  a  box  which  looked  like  a  coffin. 
“  Could  he  be  burning  his  wives  ?  ”  Mme.  Vallet 

had  asked,  laughingly.  t 

“  X  have  never  denied  burning  that  ^rotten 

old  trunk  and  rubbish  from  the  loft,”  said 
Landru.  “  Besides,  everybody  could  see  me, 
for  it  was  in  the  afternoon.  Did  the  witness  see 


It  was  the  afternoon  when  the  fire  started,  but 
towards  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  M.  Vallet 
noticed  that  the  fire  was  still  burning.  There 
was  a  black  smoke  and  bluish  sparks,  and  a  horrible 
smell.  M.  Vallet,  being  a  butcher,  remarked, 
“  We  know  that  smell  in  our  business. 

M.  Gilbert  asked  if  it  was  because  everyone 
could  see  him  at  Vernouillet  that  Landru  moved 
to  Gambais,  which  was  more  isolated,  and  even 
thought  of  hiring  a  little  half-ruined  farm  in  the 

middle  of  the  wood.  .  ,  , 

“  No,”  replied  Landru.  “  Simply  because 

Vernouillet  was  too  expensive  and  my  lease  had 
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expired.  Besides,  it  was  not  a  farm,  but  a  little 
£ouse ;  I  wanted  to  spend  Sundays  there.” 

Mme.  Vallet  continued  that  the  butcher  at 
Vernouillet  had  asked  him  what  had  become  of 
the  little  young  man  who  was  with  him  (young 
Cuchet),  and  Landru  had  replied,  “  I  got  him 
into  the  English  army.”  Mme.  Vallet  had  seen 
him  bringing  coal  twice  a  week  in  bags. 

Another  neighbour,  Mme.  Pique,  said  that 
she  had  noticed  several  different  women  in 
Landru’s  villa,  and  he  went  about  a  good  deal 
in  a  little  car.  One  day  she  had  seen  a  very  big 
trunk  in  the  car,  “  a  kind  of  coffin.” 

“  The  rotten  old  trunk  that  I  burnt  in  the 
garden  the  day  I  was  moving,”  interposed 
Landru. 

The  next  witnesses  were  from  Gambais.  Lan¬ 
dru’s  villa  was  325  yards  from  the  village,  and 
not  far  from  the  forest.  “  A  quiet  and  peaceful 
house,”  Mile.  Segret  had  described  it. 

There  again  neighbours  had  seen  thick  columns 
of  smoke  and  had  smelt  foul  odours  coming 
from  Landru’s  kitchen  chimney.  Their  recol¬ 
lections  were  often  vague,  however,  as  regards 
dates.  Sometimes  they  gave  a  date  which  did 
not  correspond  with  that  of  the  disappearance  of 
any  of  the  fiancees. 

Mme.  Eveline  Manguin  then  told  how,  on  a 
day  in  July  1918,  she  had  noticed  a  packet 
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which  appeared  to  be  covered  in  oilcloth,  floating 
on  a  pond  at  Gambais.  It  gradually  sank  and 
disappeared.  It  was  mentioned  that  at  this  part 
of  the  pond  several  people  had  been  drowned 
without  their  bodies  having  been  recovered. 

M.  Honore  Boisseau  said  that  some  time  later, 
when  he  was  fishing  in  the  pond,  he  noticed  a 
piece  of  decomposed  flesh  floating  among  the 
rushes.  He  tried  to  draw  it  out,  but  did  not 
succeed.  Two  other  witnesses  gave  similar 
evidence. 

Mme.  David  said  that  one  evening  she  had 
seen  thick  smoke  coming  from  the  chimney.  It 
smelt  like  burnt  horn. 

Landru’s  Counsel  here  interposed,  with  the 
remark  that  burning  flesh  was  without  offensive 
smell,  and  that  he  would  reserve  the  right  to 
give  proof  of  his  contention. 

Other  witnesses  testified  to  the  smoke  and  the 
odour.  Their  statements  were  challenged,  but 
they  stuck  to  them.  When  Mme.  Lecoq  declared 
that  the  smoke  from  the  villa  at  Gambais  had  a 
disagreeable  smell,  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  again 
intervened. 

“  The  burning  of  human  flesh  has  no  other 
smell  than  that  of  a  grilled  cutlet,”  he  said. 
“  Experts  will  affirm  this.” 

The  witness  was  not  convinced  and  screwed 

her  lips  in  a  sceptical  smile. 
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The  evidence  of  M.  Dautel,  Superintendent 
of  the  First  Flying  Squad  ( Brigade  Mobile ), 
raised  keen  discussion  on  the  part  of  the 
defence. 

M.  Dautel  told  of  the  investigations  carried 
out  on  the  13th  April,  1919,  at  the  villa  Ermitage, 
Gambais,  and  how  under  a  shed  and  a  heap  of 
dead  leaves  he  found  the  skeletons  of  the  three 
dogs  that  Landru  said  first  of  all  had  belonged 
to  him.  He  admitted  a  little  later  that  they 
were  the  property  of  a  friend  whose  name  he 
would  not  give,  par  delicatesse ,  and  that  he  had 
strangled  them  for  the  sake  of  economy  to  save 
paying  the  taxes.  “  I  have  strangled  them,”  he 
said.  “  That  is  the  most  rapid  death.  You  do 
not  suffer.  (Sensation.)  JSlo  further  search 
was  made  that  day,  added  M.  Dautel,  but  the 
investigation  was  resumed  on  the  29th  April, 
1919.  A  pile  of  ashes,  which  was  found  in  the 
shed,  was  riddled,  as  well  as  those  from  the 
stove,  and  several  fragments  of  bones  were  then 
discovered,  which  the  Committee  for  Legal  Iden¬ 
tification  immediately  put  under  seals.  Excava¬ 
tions  were  made  during  the  days  that  followed, 
but  without  result.  The  neighbouring  ponds 
were  also  searched— the  pond  at  Gambais,  the 
pond  at  Bruy&res,  which  was  drained,  and  the 
pond  Neuf,  which  was  at  certain  points  of  a  depth 
of  thirty-nine  feet  and  moving  mud  of  an  average 
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depth  of  eleven  feet.  The  neighbouring  quarries 
were  also  searched. 

Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  broke  in  at  this 
point  : 

“On  the  13th  April,  the  date  of  the  first 
investigation,  in  Landru’s  presence,  nothing  was 
found  but  the  skeletons  of  the  three  dogs.  On 
the  29th  April,  during  the  second  investigation, 
this  time  carried  out  in  Landru’s  absence,  some 
bones  were  found. 

“  Now — and  this  is  a  capital  point  for  the 
defence — no  seals  were  affixed  on  the  villa  after 
the  first  investigation,  until  on  the  25th  April, 
four  days  before  the  second  examination.  In 
acting  thus,  and  I  want  to  stress  this  point, 
you  have  deprived  the  accused  of  all  guarantees 

he  could  legally  claim.” 

“  The  first  examination  was  only  superficial, 

said  M.  Dautel. 

“  Superficial  !  We  will  see  about  that  !  Did 
you  not  carry  out  excavations  ?  ” 

“  No.  At  the  most  borings  pondages).  We 
were  pressed  for  time.  Landru  had  to  be  at 
the  office  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  in  Mantes  at 
three  o’clock.” 

“  Four  times,  in  your  written  evidence  at  the 
examination,  you  spoke  of  the  practical  excava¬ 
tions  carried  out  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gambais, 
under  your  orders,  and  notably  by  the  grave- 
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digger,  who  was  put  at  your  disposal  by  the 
mayor  of  the  district.” 

Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  continued  : 

“  Here  is  the  written  report  of  the  Com- 
missaire  :  ‘  There  was  nothing  abnormal.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  excavations  were  made  by  four  men 
and  yielded  no  result  .  .  .  the  ground  seemed 
to  have  been  moved.  We  proceeded  with  ex¬ 
cavations,  but  the  result  was  negative.’  ” 

“  The  witness  said  boring,  sondage ,  not  excava¬ 
tion,”  remarked  the  Advocate-General.  “  The 
jury  will  appreciate  the  distinction.” 

“  To  continue,”  said  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi, 
“  I  say  that  an  extremely  grave  mistake  was 
made  in  not  affixing  the  seals.  For  my  part,  I 
am  against  the  accused  discussing  with  the  prose¬ 
cution  discoveries  made  in  his  absence  when 
nothing  was  found  during  the  first  excavation, 
and  when  no  seal  had  been  affixed.” 

Mile.  F.  Segret,  who  was  again  present  in 
court,  had  evidently  quickly  recovered  from  her 
emotions  of  the  day  before.  She  was  in  a  front 
seat,  all  smiles  and  seeming  very  gay.  “  After 
having  played  her  role  in  the  tragic  piece,  she 
comes  as  if  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  following 
acts,  to  listen  to  Landru’s  replies,  and  to  gaze  at 
him  with  her  laughing  eyes.  It  seems  to  amuse 
her  to  see  him  being  judged,”  remarked  an 
eye-witness. 
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The  court  wore  a  grimmer  air  than  usual  on 
November  24th,  when  the  experts  were  examined 
regarding  the  remains  found  at  Gambais.  Six 
green-coloured  cardboard  boxes,  with  glass  covers, 
stood  on  a  table,  containing  hundreds  of  small, 
bleached  fragments — the  largest  about  an  inch 
long,  the  smallest  a  mere  splinter.  Each  frag¬ 
ment  was  marked  with  a  label,  “  human  teeth,” 
“  skull-bones,”  “  lower  limbs,”  etc.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  showed  evidence  of  having  been  sawn,  but 
some  of  these,  it  later  transpired,  were  clearly  not 
human  bones.  In  a  box  near  these  was  a  display 
of  hair-pins,  dress  hooks,  pins,  small  mother-of- 
pearl  buttons,  metal  buttons,  etc.  The  famous 
stove  in  which  Landru  was  supposed  to  have 
burned  his  victims  was  also  on  view. 

Before  the  experts  were  called,  the  Advocate- 
General  read  an  official  report  drawn  up  by  the 
police  authorities  of  Mantes  on  the  investigations 
in  the  villa  Ermitage  at  Gambais  on  the  29th 
April,  1919,  by  a  commission  of  inquiry  under 
M.  Bonin,  examining  judge.  M.  Philippon,  M. 
Mouthon  and  Dr.  Paul  were  present  at  this 
investigation,  as  well  as  M.  Edmond  Beyle,  chief 
of  the  Identification  Bureau,  and  the  procureur- 
general ,  M.  Lescouve. 

After  reading  the  report,  M.  Beyle  was  called 
as  a  witness.  Unrolling  a  plan  and  photographs 
for  the  jury  to  see,  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
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methodical  researches  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  carried  out.  It  was  under  the  shed,  which 
he  indicated,  that  one  of  the  assistants  first  found 
the  calcined  fragments  of  bone,  which  Dr.  Paul 
recognised,  after  a  rapid  inspection,  to  be  human. 
This  discovery  led  them  to  give  their  attention 
to  the  fire-place,  which  might  have  been  used 
for  incineration.  They  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  sifted  the  ashes  from  the  stove,  finding  other 
bony  fragments  there.  M.  Beyle’s  colleagues 
then  extended  their  field  of  research,  and  in 
three  different  heaps  of  ashes,  gathered  from  the 
earth  and  from  the  foliage,  they  found  still  more 
pieces  of  bones  and  the  remains  of  certain  other 
toilet  articles.  The  ashes  were  analysed  and  were 
found  to  contain  50  per  cent,  of  calcium  phos¬ 
phate,  corresponding  to  ashes  of  bones,  whereas 
the  ashes  of  coal  usually  contain  |  per  cent. 

M.  Beyle  then  gave  an  account  of  combustion 
tests  of  animal  flesh  which  they  had  made  on 
June  27th,  1919,  using  Landru’s  stove.  Half  a 
sheep’s  head,  weighing  a  little  over  two  pounds, 
was  consumed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  the 
other  half  took  thirty  minutes.  One  hour  ten 
minutes  was  necessary  for  a  leg  of  mutton 
weighing  about  five  pounds. 

M.  Beyle  added  that  a  certain  part  of  the 
bone  fragments,  the  leg-bones,  discovered  showed 
evident  traces  of  having  been  sawn.  The  skull- 
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bones,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  split  by  a  hatchet. 

Dress  hooks  and  pins  of  various  kinds  found 
in  the  ashes  were  handed  to  Landru  for  his 
inspection.  His  comment  on  them  was  that  he 
had  burnt  cleaning  rags  to  which  dress  hooks 
and  buttons  adhered. 

The  President  then  asked  Landru  if  he  had 
any  further  explanation  to  give. 

“  I  leave  my  Counsel  to  speak,”  came  the 
reply. 

Me.  de  Moro-GiafFeri,  however,  declared  that 
he  would  not  take  the  slightest  share  in  this 
dispute.  “  I  will  wait  till  my  final  speech  to 
tell  why  I  take  up  this  attitude.” 

Then  Landru  rose  up  and  said  : 

“  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that 
a  proportion  of  calcium  phosphate,  perhaps  above 
the  average,  has  been  found  in  the  ashes  of  the 
stove.  I  used  to  burn  snail  shells  and  also  oyster 
shells,  for  I  ate  a  lot  of  oysters  at  Gambais  at 
that  time.  As  for  the  toilet  articles  of  which 
you  speak,  they  were  found,  not  in  the  stove, 
that  is  to  say,  burnt  up  by  the  fire,  but  outside 
in  a  place  where,  at  the  first  investigation,  the 
police  found  nothing.” 

M.  Kling,  Director  of  the  Municipal  Labora¬ 
tory,  and  M.  Kohn-Abrest,  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Toxicology  at  the  police  prefec- 
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ture,  were  called  on  to  explain  the  investigations 
carried  on  at  Gambais.  Their  conclusions  were 
as  follows : 

The  analysis  of  the  ashes  proved  that  they 
contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  phosphate 
above  the  average  of  ashes  of  bones ;  bone  frag¬ 
ments  were  recovered  in  the  ashes  which  other 
experts  asserted  to  be  fragments  of  human  bones  ; 
and  tests  made  in  Landru’s  stove  had  shown  that 
it  was  possible  to  burn  up  completely  considerable 
masses  of  flesh  in  it.  In  twenty-four  hours  nearly 
eight  stone  of  flesh  could  be  burnt. 

“  I  will  not  put  forward  the  claim  that  whole 
bodies  have  been  burnt  in  this  stove,”  said  Me. 
Godefroy.  “  I  will  be  content  to  maintain  that 
only  parts  of  bodies  have  been  incinerated 
there.” 

At  this  point  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  recalled 
the  trial  of  Pel,  the  clockmaker  of  Montreuil, 
who  had  burnt  one  of  his  victims.  A  report 
drawn  up  on  that  occasion  showed  that  the  stove 
used  by  Pel  took  forty-eight  hours  to  burn  a 
body  weighing  nearly  nine  stone.  He  concluded 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  burn  human  flesh  in 
Landru’s  stove.  To  this  M.  Kling  answered 
that  it  was  a  risky  conclusion.  The  Director  of 
the  Laboratory  of  Toxicology  had  examined  the 
sand  impregnated  with  blood,  found  in  the  cellar 
at  Gambais.  It  was  human  blood. 
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Dr.  Paul’s  evidence  was  listened  to  in  deep 
silence  : 

“  On  the  29th  April  I  was  present,  by  virtue 
of  a  commission  given  me  by  the  attorney- 
general  to  the  court  of  Paris,  at  the  investigation 
carried  out  at  the  villa  Ermitage  at  Gambais, 
and  the  first  discovery  was  the  bodies  of  three 
dogs,  which  were  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition 
that  all  autopsy  was  impossible.  But  they  had  a 
rope  tied  so  tightly  round  their  necks  that  it  was 
easy  to  diagnose  that  death  must  have  taken  place 
through  strangulation. 

“  Our  attention  was  next  drawn  to  a  heap  of 
huge  cinders,  deposited  in  a  little  shed.  Some 
white-looking  fragments  were  sticking  out 
amongst  them.  M.  Dautel,  superintendent  of 
the  police,  picked  one  up,  saying  to  us,  ‘  You 
might  think  that  it  was  a  bone  !  ’ 

“  This  fragment  was  so  characteristic  that  I 
could  declare  that  it  was  a  bone  from  a  human 
skull. 

“  I  then  had  as  many  as  possible  of 
these  fragments  collected.  I  ascertained  also 
that  they  had  gone  through  fire,  and  were 
calcined. 

“  We  looked  into  the  fire-places,  but  nothing 
was  found  there.  In  the  stove  here  ”  (and  Dr. 
Paul  pointed  to  it)  “  two  fragments  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  were  found  :  one  in  the  ash- 
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pan,  and  the  other  in  the  grating.  They  were 
fragments  from  a  hand,  the  first  the  left  meta¬ 
carpal. 

“  In  the  excavations  which  were  next  made 
at  the  wash-house  there  was  a  bar  of  melted  iron 
found  and  other  bone  fragments. 

“  In  the  burnt  slag,  which  was  near  the  entrance 
to  the  villa,  still  more  old  bone  fragments  were 
found.” 

These  discoveries  led  Dr.  Paul  to  ask  the 
magistrates  for  two  specialists  to  assist  him  in 
his  researches — Dr.  Anthony,  Professor  of  Com¬ 
parative  Anthropology,  and  Dr.  Sauvaize,  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Dental  College. 

“  It  was  a  question  of  comparing  these  fractions 
of  bones,  and  of  putting  the  debris  together  to 
try  to  make  a  whole.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
eliminate  over  six  pounds  of  the  debris  because 
it  was  impossible  to  identify  it  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  It  was  a  game  of  patience  for  us. 
However,  we  succeeded  in  reconstituting  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  fragments,  and  in  June  we  were 
able  to  write  to  the  examining  judge  that  we 
had  found,  beyond  dispute,  remains  of  three 
corpses.  We  had  found  and  definitely  identified 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  human  fragments ; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  coming  from  the  skull  or 
the  face,  eight  from  the  upper  part  of  the  back¬ 
bone,  four  from  the  fore-arm,  sixty-five  from 
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hands  or  wrists,  twenty-one  from  feet  and  forty- 
seven  from  teeth  or  fragments  of  teeth. 

“  I  said  that  these  fragments  came  indisputably 
from  human  beings,  and  I  add  that  they  came 
indisputably  from  three  corpses.  It  is  easy  to 
prove  that,  as  there  are  unique  pieces  in  the 
skeleton.  Now,  we  found  six  aural  bones.  Since 
a  man  has  only  two  ears,  they  must  have  come 
from  three  different  persons. 

“  But  there  is  another  proof  :  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  skull-bone  fragments  which  we  gathered 
weighed  996  grammes.  Now  an  adult  skull 
weighs  four  hundred  grammes.  The  fragments 
came  from  three  bodies  at  least. 

“  We  have  been  asked  also  to  determine,  if 
possible,  by  means  of  these  bone  debris,  the  age, 
height  and  sex  of  the  dead  bodies.  As  far  as 
the  age  and  height  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  being  able  to  say  accurately.  As 
regards  the  sex,  the  smallness  of  certain  teeth 
led  us  to  believe  that  one  of  the  bodies  at  least 
might  have  been  that  of  a  woman. 

“  We  have  found  the  debris  of  three  skulls,  of 
five  feet  and  six  hands,  these  fragments,  recon¬ 
stituted,  coming  from  human  beings,  probably 
women.” 

The  silence  in  the  court  when  M.  Paul  con¬ 
cluded  his  evidence  was  almost  painful.  Every¬ 
one  looked  at  Landru,  who  sat  listening  with  his 
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hands  crossed.  He  was  no  paler  than  usual ; 
not  a  muscle  of  his  face  trembled,  not  an  eyelid 
flickered. 

When  asked  to  explain  how  some  of  these 
fragments  found  had  been  marked  by  a  saw,  he 
replied  : 

“  I  prepared  my  answer  a  long  time  ago,  and 
I  will  hand  it  over  to  my  advocate  to  make  use 
of  when  he  thinks  fit.” 

“  Explain  it  yourself,”  his  Counsel  advised 
him. 

“  No,  I  prefer  to  wait.” 

The  President  reminded  him  that  his  note¬ 
book  indicated  that  he  had  bought  metal  saws. 

“  You  have  thought  only  of  murder,  and  not 
most  simple  things.  I  bought  the  saws  for  my 
business,”  said  Landru.  “  The  saw  was  needed 
because  of  repairs.  My  door  was  not  working 
very  well,  and  I  sawed  a  piece  off  it.  The  saw 
broke  and  I  threw  it  amongst  the  rubbish,  and 
the  rubbish  in  the  fire.” 

The  Advocate-General  then  asked  Dr.  Paul 
if  human  bodies  could  be  burnt  in  Landru’s 
stove. 

He  answered  that  they  could,  if  there  had 
been  a  preliminary  cutting  up  of  the  bodies. 
The  head,  limbs,  feet  and  hands  burnt  easily. 
When  it  came  to  the  trunk  and  the  thorax,  the 
burning  was  more  difficult.  “  Combustion  be- 
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comes  slower,  and  you  are  forced  to  stop  incinera¬ 
tion.”  There  was  only  one  example  known  of 
a  body  having  been  burnt  without  being  cut  up. 

“  A  right  foot  disappears  in  fifty  minutes ; 
half  a  skull  with  the  brains  taken  out  in  thirty-six 
minutes  ;  the  whole  skull  in  one  hour  ten  minutes. 

A  human  head,  with  the  brain,  hair,  tongue,  etc., 
disappears  in  about  one  hour  forty  minutes. 

“  Suppose,”  said  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi,  “  that 
the  police  or  an  enemy  of  Landru  had  carried 
fragments  of  bones  to  Gambais  between  the  first 
search  and  the  affixing  of  the  seals.  Would  a 
person  criminal  enough  to  act  in  such  a  way 
not  have  brought  women’s  bones  without  hesita¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  then  it  would  have  been  necessary 

to  bring  in  a  medical  accomplice. 

M.  Raoul  Anthony,  Professor  at  the  School  oi 
Anthropology  in  Paris,  gave  evidence  in  a  frank, 
straightforward  manner.  He  confirmed,  on  the 
whole  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Paul,  agreeing  that 
the  bone  fragments  found  at  Gambais  were 
fragments  of  human  bones,  and  that  these  frag- 
ments,  notably  those  from  the  skull,  came  from 
at  least  three  dead  bodies.  “  On  that  point  there 
is  no  uncertainty.” 

To  prove  how  sure  this  was,  he  drew  near 
the  bench  where  the  jurymen  were  sitting,  and 
took  some  bony  fragments  from  the  box  con- 
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taining  the  articles  produced  in  evidence,  which 
had  been  handed  to  him,  and,  carefully  holding 
them  at  his  finger-ends,  showed  the  jury  how 
he  had  been  able  to  reconstitute  them. 

Landru  protested  :  “I  must  state  that  this  is 
the  first  time,  since  the  beginning  of  the  examina¬ 
tion,  that  I  have  been  shown  what  constitutes 
the  proofs.  I  had  always  thought  up  till  now 
that  a  man  accused  of  such  fearful  crimes  as  I 
have  been  should  be  immediately  faced  with  the 
proofs,  which  perhaps  would  lead  to  definite 
confessions  on  his  part.  I  never  have  been  shown 
anything  up  to  to-day.  To-day,  when  it  is  a 
question  of  defending  myself,  you  show  me 
bones.  You  discovered  all  these  fragments  of 
bones  in  a  shed  which  had  no  special  cover.” 

Dr.  Sauvaize,  Professor  of  the  Dental  School 
at  Paris,  was  then  heard.  In  his  turn  he  brought 
forward  proofs  with  regard  to  the  forty-seven 
teeth  or  fragments  of  teeth  discovered  at  the 
villa  Ermitage. 

The  crowns  were  badly  decayed,  but  the  roots 
had  preserved  their  particular  form,  which  went 
to  prove  the  statement  that  the  teeth  had  been 
still  in  their  socket  when  thrown  into  the  fire. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  of  human 
origin,  and  that  they  did  not  come  from  a  child’s 
jaw.  Dr.  Sauvaize  went  on  to  say  that  certain 
of  the  teeth  that  he  had  examined,  pretty  teeth, 
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had  belonged  to  a  woman  of  small  stature.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  place  the  others, 
but  they  were  human  teeth,  coming  from  the 
same  side  of  the  jaw.  Their  number  therefore 
went  to  prove  that  there  had  been  three 

corpses.  ,  .  ,  j 

A  report  of  the  searches  made  in  the  ponds, 

under  M.  Dautel,  was  then  read  ;  the  pond  des 
Bruyeres,  l’Etang  Neuf,  la  Mare  des  Fosses  had 
been  dragged  but  nothing  found.  The  water 
was  deep  and  thick  with  mud.  “  These  ponds 
are  full  of  water-rats  and  pike,  fond  of  flesh. 

The  last  witness  for  the  prosecution  was  an 
inspector  of  the  judicial  police,  M.  Tabaraud. 
He  told  of  one  day  when  Landru  had  just  been 
questioned,  and  had  said  to  him  at  the  Souriciere  : 

“  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  bear  ill-will  to 
my  family.  The  magistrate  arrested  my  wife 
and  son.  He  will  take  vengeance  on  my  family 
because  I  do  nothing  but  laugh  at  him.  But 
let  them  beware.  They  will  not  get  me;  it  is 
I  who  will  have  M.  Bonin.  We  will  see  that  all 
right  when  I  have  discovered  one  or  all  of  the 

missing  women  again.”  .  .  T 

Landru  ;  “  I  protest  against  this  evidence.  1 

take  no  notice  of  this  witness.  He  is  the  only 
one  to  report  these  words.  What  value  can  be 
placed  in  the  testimony  of  a  single  person  .  _ 
Then  he  broke  into  Latin — “  Testis  unus,  testis 
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nullus  ”  (one  witness,  no  witness),  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators. 

The  first  witness  for  the  defence  was  now 
called.  He  was  M.  Armand  Robert,  a  farmer 
from  Gambais  and  a  municipal  councillor.  His 
evidence  was,  however,  not  wholly  in  Landru’s 
favour.  He  had  been  present  at  the  affixing  of 
the  seals  and  the  investigations  on  April  29th. 
He  had  been  brought  forward  to  say  how  easy 
it  was  to  break  into  Landru’s  garden. 

Counsel  for  the  defence  asked  if  it  was  correct 
that  the  garden  behind  the  villa  was  not  enclosed 
by  a  railing.  “  Oh,  yes,  there  was  one,”  he 
replied,  unexpectedly. 

Another  witness,  M.  Lambert,  an  importer, 
appeared  in  a  magnificent  fur  cloak.  In  July 
1918,  Dupont  (Landru)  sub-let  his  villa  to  him 
for  600  francs  a  year;  Dupont  made  out  that 
he  was  a  manufacturer  of  surgical  instruments. 
M.  Lambert  never  occupied  the  villa,  but  had 
the  keys  to  it  and  could  go  in  to  store  wood  there 
when  he  liked. 

“To  whom  did  you  give  the  keys?”  asked 
Me.  de  Moro-GiafFeri. 

“  To  a  woodkeeper  who  became  mad.” 

“  It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  madman  had 
the  keys  of  the  house.” 

The  evidence  of  M.  Montayer,  publicist,  was 
read.  He  had  noticed  a  smell  of  burning  one 
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evening  when  passing  the  villa.  A  little  cart  was 
at  the  door.  A  few  hours  later,  when  taking  a 
cycle  run  by  moonlight  near  the  pond  des  Bruyeres, 
he  saw  a  little  cart  stop  and  a  man  with  a  beard 
get  out,  carrying  a  parcel,  and  draw  near  the 
edge  of  the  pond ;  he  then  heard  a  plump,  just 
like  the  noise  a  fisher  makes  when  throwing  in 
his  net.  He  thought  it  might  be  a  poacher. 

That  happened  in  May  1914-  The  ne^st  . 
appearances  to  that  were  of  Mme.  Heon  in 
September  1915,  and  Mme.  Colomb  m  Decem¬ 
ber  1916.  ,  1  . 

The  evidence  of  the  experts  seemed  to  have 

depressed  Landru.  He  sat  still,  gloom  heavy  on 

his  brow.  „  ,  . 

On  November  26th,  Counsel  for  the  civil  suits 

M’.  Surcouf  for  Mme.  Fauchet,  the  sister  of 
Mme.  Cuchet,  and  Me.  Legasse  for  Mme.  Fried¬ 
mann,  the  sister  of  Mme.  Pascal,  made  powerful 
speeches.  MV  Surcouf  set  out  to  defend  the 
memory  of  Mme.  Cuchet,  declaring  that  her 
honou/  had  never  been  stained.  Her  murder 
had  been  resolved  on  by  Landru  a  ter  s  e 
surprised  his  secrets,  and  had  become  a  living 
witness  against  him.  Mme.  Fauchet  did  no 
claim  anything  from  Landru  because  he  ha 
a  sou,  but  sheAought  it  a  sacred  duty  to  defend 
the  name  of  her  sister.  “  It  is  not  my  affair  to 
discover  how  you  murdered  your  victims,  Landru, 
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and  if  you  cut  them  in  pieces  and  burnt  them,” 
he  said.  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  show 
that  by  deceitful  promises  of  marriage  you  led 
Mme.  Cuchet  and  her  son  to  your  slaughter¬ 
house,  and  that  you  are  responsible  for  them. 
The  law  demands  to  know  what  you  have  done 
with  the  mother  and  the  child.  If  Mme.  Cuchet 
still  lived,  she  would  be  sitting  by  her  sister 
there  (pointing  to  the  sister  in  the  court),  “  to 
defend  you,  for  she  loved  you  so  much.  She  is 
not  there,  nor  her  son,  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  leave  their  graves  to  beg  the  pity 

^*ury  an<^  to  P^uc^  y°u  from  the  scaffold.” 

Landru  has  asked  why  I  appear  in  the  civil 
action,  said  Me.  Legasse.  “  I  will  explain  to 
him.  It  is  that  through  me  a  grief-stricken 
woman  can  reveal  her  sorrow,  and  demand  the 
sole  reparation  on  which  she  can  count,  the 
punishment  of  the  offender.  But  if  he  will  tell 
me  where  Mme.  Pascal  is,  I  will  shake  hands 
with  him  and  sit  down.  Here  Counsel  made  a 
dramatic  pause,  and  inclined  his  hand  towards 
the  prisoner,  who  remained  indifferent.  Then 
the  lawyer  continued  :  “  He  says  nothing  because 
he  has  nothing  to  say.  Or  let  us  say  because 
he  will  not  say  anything.” 

Me.  Legasse  poured  ridicule  on  the  Mont¬ 
martre  legend  of  Landru  as  the  great  lover,  the 
great  cajoler  of  women.  “These  is  no  such 
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Landru.”  He  showed  the  man  as  he  was,  the 
killer,  not  the  lover.  “  We  have  torn  from  you 
the  mask  of  the  comedian,”  he  concluded.  “  The 
Landru  of  the  bons  mots  no  longer  exists.  Here 
is  the  murderer.  You  have  heard  the  cries  of 
grief  of  the  parents  of  the  victims.  We  await 
your  verdict  with  confidence.”  As  Me.  Legasse 
stopped,  the  spectators,  who  had  been  carried 
away  by  his  eloquence,  burst  into  loud  and 
sustained  applause.  President  Gilbert  protested 
vigorously.  £C  It  is  indecent  to  make  such  a 
demonstration  at  a  moment  like  this,”  he  told 
the  court,  when  his  voice  could  be  heard. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

MAITRE  GODEFROY’s  INDICTMENT 

The  whole  of  the  sitting  of  November  28th 
was  occupied  by  Me.  Godefroy’s  speech  for  the 
prosecution.  Public  interest  had  now  almost 
reached  its  maximum.  Far  more  permits  had 
been  issued  for  admission  to  the  court  than  there 
were  places.  The  highly  excited,  unruly  crowd 
came  pouring  in,  tumbling  over  one  another  in 
their  eagerness.  Women  were  perched  up  on 
window  ledges.  Men  and  women  rushed  the 
Press  seats  and  the  well  of  the  court,  and  all 
efforts  to  move  them  failed.  When  Landru 
appeared,  he  was  greeted  with  a  shout.  People 
in  front  rose  in  their  seats  and  craned  eagerly 
forward  to  obtain  a  closer  view  of  him.  Those 
behind  loudly  cried  to  them  to  sit  down. 

“  You  are  not  in  a  theatre,”  remarked  President 
Gilbert  to  the  spectators  in  mild  rebuke.  Why  he 
should  have  chosen  to  compare  theatre-goers  with 
this  crowd  of  human  hyenas  it  is  hard  to  say. 
People  came  to  see  Landru  fight  for  his  life  as 
they  had  gone  to  see  Carpentier  fight  for  the 
world  championship. 
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The  prisoner  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
crowd.  Most  of  the  time  he  listened  eagerly. 
His  face  had  during  the  trial  grown  whiter,  more 
cadaverous  and  more  hawk-like  than  ever.  He 
sat  unmoved  while  Me.  Godefroy  heaped  on  him 
the  most  scathing  epithets.  When  the  indict¬ 
ment  became  more  prosaic  his  interest  seemed  to 
die  away.  Men  noticed  that  Me.  Godefroy 
had  changed  his  manner  of  speech.  During 
the  long  cross-examinations  he  had  been 
persuasive,  conciliatory  and  “  purring  ”  (to  use 
the  adjective  of  one  descriptive  reporter).  Now 
he  was  the  severe,  remorseless,  logical  advocate. 
No  adjective  was  spared  to  bring  home  to  the 
jury  a  realisation  of  Landru’s  guilt. 

Me.  Godefroy  pointed  out  that  when  Landru 
was  arrested  on  the  12th  April,  1919,  on  the 
charge  of  murder,  and  when  the  prosecution  had 
established  that  he  had  written  to  283  women, 
proposing  marriage,  and  had  killed  ten  of  these 
unfortunate  women  and  the  child  of  one  of  them, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  public  indignation  and 
stupor.  One  wondered  how  such  crimes  could 
be  possible  in  our  times,  how  so  many  victims 
could  have  disappeared  without  leaving  any 
traces,  how  a  criminal  such  as  we  had  never  seen 
before  could  enjoy  impunity  for  so  long  and 
could  accomplish  his  work  of  death  without 
being  in  the  least  disturbed, 
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Was  such  a  crime  possible?  Public  opinion 
was  sceptical,  and  it  was  even  suggested  that  the 
case  had  been  got  up  in  order  to  divert  attention 
from  the  Peace  Treaty,  from  which  it  was  feared 
that  all  the  hopes  of  victory  would  not  be  realised. 
But,  he  affirmed  with  emphasis,  the  crimes  of 
Landru  were  only  too  real.  He  referred  to 
other  great  criminals,  “Jack  the  Ripper,”  the 
Dutch  woman  Mrs.  van  der  Zuiden,  who  was 
convicted  for  having  given  poison  to  more  than 
a  hundred  persons,  and  the  French  cases  of 
Dumollard,  Tropmann  and  Pel  the  clockmaker. 
In  many  countries  which  revelled  in  sarcasm 
Landru  was  looked  upon  as  a  sympathetic  Guig- 
nol  getting  the  better  of  the  gendarmes.  But 
the  truth  was  otherwise.  He  was  the  tracked 
beast.  He  began  as  a  swindler.  When  his 
crimes  threatened  his  safety  he  developed  into 
an  assassin.  When  Mme.  Cuchet,  his  first  vic¬ 
tim,  discovered  that  he  was  a  married  man  with 
a  family,  he  knew  that  a  day  would  come  when, 
deceived  and  robbed,  she  would  lodge  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  him,  and  thus  become  an  auxiliary 
of  the  police  who  were  tracking  him.  From 
that  moment  the  sinister  project  of  getting  rid  of 
her  entered  his  mind.  Then  followed  the  other 
crimes. 

Me.  Godefroy  turned  to  Landru.  “  When 
you  pretended  to  know  something,  I  adjured  you 
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to  speak,  and  each  time  you  answered  in  a  railing 
voice,  ‘  Seek.’  ”  Landru’s  only  reply  was  an 
ironical  smile.  Landru  was  described  as  a  flat¬ 
terer  and  conqueror  of  women.  Without  having 
the  physical  advantages  of  a  seducer,  his  corre¬ 
spondence  showed  that  he  knew  how  to  capture 
the  affections  of  women.  He  could  be  prudent 
when  necessity  arose,  as  in  the  case  of  Mme. 
Pascal  and  Mme.  Buisson,  but  in  the  case  of 
Mme.  Laborde-Line  little  more  than  a  month 
sufficed  to  seduce  and  kill  her.  Then  followed 
references  to  Landru’s  method  of  love-making. 
Once  more,  turning  first  to  the  impassive  Landru 
and  then  to  the  jury,  Me.  Godefroy  declared  in 
ringing  tones  :  “  You  have  before  you  a  mur¬ 
derer  callously  cruel  and  ferocious.  He  kneels 
as  a  martyr  in  church  beside  one  of  his  fiancees, 
and  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  is  bending  over 
her  dead  body  in  the  act  of  cutting  it  up.  After¬ 
wards  he  will  go,  calm  and  serene,  to  repose  on 
the  bosom  of  Mile.  Fernande  Segret. 

“  How  did  he  kill  ?  How  did  he  get  rid  of 
the  dead  bodies  of  his  victims  ?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  the  prosecution  honestly  can 
give  no  reply.  But  have  we  not  seen,  in  the 
course  of  this  long  trial,  and  does  that  not  suffice, 
certain  of  his  victims  coming  out  from  their 
graves  to  show  their  limbs  burnt  and  calcined  in 
the  furnace  of  Gambais  ?  ” 
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A  striking  portrait  of  Landru  followed  : 

“  Vain,  proud,  a  liar,  expert  in  legal  formalities, 
with  no  definite  profession,  busy  with  affairs, 
each  of  a  more  suspicious  character  than  the  last, 
already  sentenced  six  times  by  1914,  and  de¬ 
serving  to  have  been  sentenced  for  the  seventh 
time  in  that  year  for  frauds  while  out  on  bail, 
being  for  these  liable  to  seventeen  years  and 
three  months  of  prison  and  the  additional  punish¬ 
ment  of  banishment. 

“  I  am  anxious  now  to  lead  you  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  the  proof  of  all  his  crimes,”  Counsel  said, 
addressing  the  jury.  “  You  have  facing  you  a 
cruel  and  cynical  monster,  who  was  ever  proof 
against  the  most  elementary  sentiments  of  hu¬ 
manity.  .  .  .  You  must  follow  me  ”  (addressing 
the  jury)  “  when  I  ask  you  for  the  radical  sup¬ 
pression  of  this  corrupt  and  rotten  branch  of  the 
social  tree.” 

The  second  part  of  Me.  Godefroy’s  speech  was 
a  model  of  close  logical  reasoning.  He  reminded 
the  jury  that  the  proof  of  crime  is  a  fact  or  a 
collection  of  facts,  all  helping  to  give  the  con¬ 
viction  of  guilt.  He  went  over  the  charges 
of  the  accusation  one  by  one  : — Landru’s  note¬ 
book  and  papers  had  a  list  of  283  women  who 
entered  into  correspondence  with  him — 273  had 
been  identified  and  found  again,  ten  were  missing  ; 
the  mention  in  the  same  note-book  of  the  single 
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ticket  taken  for  each  of  the  fiancees  on  the  day  of 
their  disappearance,  while  Landru  himself  had 
taken  a  return ;  the  indication,  on  the  same  day, 
of  an  hour  which  scarcely  varied  and  which 
seemed  to  be  the  fatal  hour  of  death ;  the  usual 
system  Landru  employed  in  breaking  the  ties 
which  bound  those  who  had  to  disappear  to  their 
friends ;  finally,  after  death,  the  working  up  of 
means  to  make  people  believe  that  the  missing 
women  were  still  alive.  Fifteen  days  after  the 
mysterious  and  tragic  disappearance  of  Mme. 
Pascal,  her  sister  had  received  a  letter  from  her, 
dated  before  her  death — Landru  had  changed 
the  date. 

“  But  truth  dispels  the  most  obscure  clouds, 
and  the  guile  of  a  Landru  can  do  nothing  against 
the  tenderness  of  a  sister  who  stands  up  as  a  lover 
of  justice,  and  who,  favoured  by  chance,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  him  arrested  on  the  1 2th  April, 
igig, 

“  To-day  it  remains  for  me,  before  coming  to 
the  very  strong  conclusions  of  the  experts,  to  give 
you  the  last  reason  for  the  indictment — Landru’s 
possession  of  the  goods  belonging  to  his  victims. 
Suppose  one  is  going  away  for  some  time, 
for  however  long  it  may  be,  one  does  not  leave 
one’s  transferable  securities,  one  does  not  give 
away  things  whose  only  value  is  that  they  are 
souvenirs,  nor  go  off  without  one’s  family  docu- 
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ments  or  identity  papers.  You  will  not  forget 
that  we  found  in  Landru’s  possession  Mme. 
Cuchet’s  earrings,  her  son’s  First  Communion 
cards,  and  his  little  apprenticeship  book. 

“  ‘  If  my  sister  were  still  alive,’  Mme.  Cuchet’s 
sister  said,  in  addressing  Landru,  ‘  she  would 
come  to  save  you  from  the  scaffold,  even  from  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  for  she  loved  you.’ 
Mme.  Cuchet  has  not  come ;  none  of  the  others 
have  come,  and  with  you  have  been  found  their 
most  intimate  and  valuable  personal  possessions. 

“  But  there  is  still  more  crushing  proof  of  the 
crimes  with  which  we  reproach  you.  These  are 
the  human  bones  found  at  Gambais.  I  said 
frankly  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  say  how  and 
by  what  means  you  had  caused  death.  But  what 
I  will  establish,  and  that  in  the  most  scientific 
manner,  is  that  human  corpses  have  come  from 
the  villa  Trie  (Ermitage),  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  shed.” 

Me.  Godefroy  then  described  the  search  that 
had  been  made  on  the  13th  April,  1919,  by 
Superintendent  Dautel.  He  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  seals  had  not  been  affixed  on  the  villa 
after  this  legal  operation.  “  It  is  undeniable 
that  they  did  not  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  law. 
I  quite  agree  with  the  defence  on  that  point.” 
At  that  time,  however,  they  had  been  looking  for 
two  dead  bodies,  and  as  they  were  not  found  they 
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believed  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any 
further  investigations.  Nevertheless,  the  seals 
had  been  affixed  before  the  search  carried  out  on 
the  29th  April,  with  all  necessary  formalities, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  fragments  of  human 
bones  had  been  brought  to  light.  Under  these 
conditions,  Landru  would  be  wrong  to  come  and 
complain  to-day  of  a  sort  of  conspiracy  on.  the 
part  of  the  police  or  anyone  else.  And  the  jury 
would  refuse  to  receive  this  plea  in  defence ; 
they  would  reject  it  with  the  others.  What 
reply  could  Landru  in  return  make  to  the  very 
precise  and  remarkable  researches  of  MM.  Kling, 
Beyle,  Kohn-Abrest,  and  Drs.  Paul,  Anthony 
and  Sauvaize  ? 

“  To  discover  fragments  of  human  bones  in  the 
outbuildings  of  an  isolated  house  is  indeed  a 
serious  and  disturbing  fact ;  but  when  we  know 
that  this  house  was  inhabited  by  a  returned  con¬ 
vict,  well  enough  acquainted  with  anthropometric 
science  to  be  aware  that  he  had  everything  to  fear 
from  researches  which  might  be  carried  out  one 
day,  one  may  guess  that  this  man  took  every 
precaution  to  destroy  by  fire  everything  that 
might  have  led  to  the  identification  of  his  vic¬ 
tims :  the  head,  the  hands,  the  feet.  At  Gambais 
there  were  found  remains  of  three  skeletons,  five 
feet  and  six  hands.” 

Next  came  an  emphatic  and  gripping  state- 
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ment  of  the  evidence  of  the  experts,  and  then 
Me.  Godefroy  passed  on  to  his  final  appeal. 

“  As  for  me,  I  have  the  profound  and  immov¬ 
able  conviction  that  Landru  is  surely  the  murderer 
of  ten  women  and  one  child,  and  in  their  names 
I  demand  justice.  What  fate  will  you  reserve 
for  him  ?  As  a  servant  of  the  law,  I  come  to 
demand  that  you  apply  to  him  the  extreme  penalty 
that  this  law  provides.  No  finding  of  extenuating 
circumstances  !  No  pity  !  Death  is  the  sole 
punishment  fitting  for  the  abominable  crimes 
which  he  has  committed.  He  has  lived  by  these 
awful  crimes,  inspired  by  the  vilest  motive — 
cupidity — which  has  brought  him  35,000  francs, 
and  committed  during  this  bloody  period  deeds  so 
terrible  that  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  their 
horror,  deeds  that  revolt  the  soul.  To  live  on 
the  margin  of  society  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ruin 
and  destroy  them  all. 

“  He  has  committed  eleven  murders  in  cold 
blood,  systematically,  with  the  same  premeditation 
which  he  has  characteristically  shown  during  this 
trial,  revealing  him  as  a  man  infernal,  a  man 
abject  !  But,  you  may  ask,  who  among  us  has 
the  right  to  pass  judgment  on  another  ?  Lamen- 
nais  said,  I  am  seized  with  great  apprehension 
when  I  think  that  there  are  men  who  judge 
other  men,  and  I  have  often  said  with  the 
\  poet  : 
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“  Qui,  done,  a  le  droit  de  punir  ? 

Quel  etre  se  plagant  au-dessus  d’un  autre  etre 
Peut  oser  devant  soi  le  faire  comparaitre  ? 

Quel  p<kheur  est  arm6  d’un  privilege  tel 
Du  fond  de  quel  palais !  Du  haut  de  quel  autel  ? 

Quel  coeur  est  assez  pur  qu’on  l’en  investisse  ? 

Quel  juste  est  assez  Dieu,  pour  rendre  la  justice  ? 

I  know  all  that,  and  I  could  not  have  passed 
two-thirds  of  my  life  without  having  reflected  on 
the  imperfections  of  human  understanding  ! 

“  But  certainty  is  here  to-day.  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  I  say  so  with  all  possible  emphasis.  In 
this  case  judicial  error  is  impossible  ! 

“  I  am  here  to  do  my  duty,  convinced  in  my 
conscience,  strong  in  my  conviction,  charged  with 
a  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  duty  to 
society  that  now  falls  on  me. 

“  I  demand  an  affirmative  verdict  on  all  charges 
without  extenuating  circumstances.  I  demand 
the  extreme  punishment — death  for  Landru,  the 
murderer  of  Vernouillet  and  Gambais.  For  him 
no  mercy  !  no  pity  !  He  is  responsible  abso¬ 
lutely  and  entirely  for  his  deeds  and  without 
excuse.  The  doctors  have  certified  this,  and  the 
ability  which  he  has  shown  here  is  proof  of  his 
sanity.  He  had  no  pity  on  his  victims.  Why 
then  should  you  have  pity  on  him  ?  What  false 
and  fatal  sentimentality  could  move  you  to  show 
him  mercy  ? 

“  Death  !  Death  !  Believe  me  that  is  the 
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sole  punishment  fitting  for  crimes  so  great  or 
sufficient  to  expiate  them. 

“It  is  good  to  raise  the  guillotine  when  it  is 
necessary  for  the  public  safety.  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  have  proclaimed  it,  and  the  great 
Montesquieu,  in  the  Spirit  oj  Laws ,  wrote  :  ‘  A 
citizen  merits  death  when  he  has  taken  life. 
This  punishment  of  death  is  the  remedy  for  a 
suffering  society.5 

“  Gentlemen,  I  conjure  you,  do  not  hesitate, 
strike  without  weakness.  This  murderer  is  with¬ 
out  excuse.  Landru  will  live  in  the  annals  of 
crime  as  the  assassin  of  eleven  human  beings, 
killed  that  he  might  rob  them. 

“  He  knows  right  from'  wrong,  he  who  in  his 
youth  served  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Louis-en- 
1  lie.  It  is  to  the  God  of  his  early  days,  the  God 
of  his  short  period  of  innocence  and  fervour,  of 
Him  alone  can  he  ask  that  forgiveness  which 
human  justice  cannot  grant  him  without  abdi¬ 
cating  its  functions  and  without  failing  in  its 
duty  towards  society. 

“  I  urge  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  do  your 
duty  in  all  its  inexorable  vigour,  in  all  its  implac¬ 
able  justice. 

“  I  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  explana¬ 
tions  that  I  owed  you.  It  will  be  for  you  to 
declare  if  the  prosecution  has  furnished  you  with 
the  necessary  proofs.  You  will  have  to  say  if 
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the  serious,  precise  and  coherent  arguments 
that  I  have  given  you  have  not  created  in  your 
minds  and  your  hearts  what  I  will  call  the  neces¬ 
sary  conviction,  or  if  at  this,  the  hour  of  your 
verdict,  some  doubts  still  exist  in  your  con¬ 
sciences.” 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  SPEECH  FOR  THE  DEFENCE 

ME.  Godefroy  sat  down  amid  a  buzz  of  admir- 
ing  approval.  His  masterly,  logical  indictment 
was  felt  to  be  crushing  and  almost  unanswerable. 
His  plea  for  death  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  jury  when.  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  rose  to 
deliver  the  plaidoirie ,  the  speech  for  the  defence. 
Within  five  minutes  Me.  Godefroy’s  attack  was 
almost  forgotten,  as  Landru  s  Counsel  poured 
out  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speeches  heard  in  a 
French  Court  of  Justice  in  our  time.  On  the 
first  day  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  spoke  for  three 
hours  without  a  note,  never  once  hesitating  for 
name  or  date.  He  did  not  finish  his  oration  until 
the  second  day.  Men  were  then  ready  to  declare 
that  whatever  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  Landru 
could  never  be  guillotined. 

Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  began  by  defending 
Landru  s  refusal  to  reply  to  interrogations,  and 
read  the  section  of  the  code  which  allows  an 
accused  person  to  reply  or  remain  silent  during 
an  inquiry  into  charges  against  him  :  “  That  man 
has  a  right  under  our  law  to  remain  silent.  Who 
shall  deny  him  that  right  ?  ” 
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Then  he  turned  to  the  Advocate-General,  and 
in  a  voice  full  of  dramatic  passion  he  cried  : 

“  While,  M.  l’avocat-general,  you  were  urging 
the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  without  pity,  while 
you  were  saying  that  you  did  not  believe  a 
judicial  error  possible  in  this  case,  I  was  pitying 
you.  ‘  You  can  kill  this  man  with  an  easy  mind. 

I  am  convinced  that  he  is  guilty,’  you  said. 

“  You  are  convinced,  you  say  ?  Do  you 
believe  that  all  those  who,  from  your  high  seat, 
have  at  other  times  claimed  the  death  penalty 
were  not  also  convinced  ?  And  yet  you  know 
how  many  of  their  signatures  which  I  have  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  death  warrants  after  an  assur¬ 
ance  such  as  yours  have  afterwards  been  quashed 
as  judicial  errors — but  quashed  too  late  to  redeem 
the  error.  I  understand  how  your  heart  was 
beating  beneath  the  purple  of  your  robe  while 
you  spoke. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  be  on  your  guard 
against  this  sophism,  conviction  of  counsel.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  conviction,  but  one  of  proof. 

“  I  ask  you  to  declare,  by  your  vow  and  by  the 
letter  of  the  law — whatever  may  be  the  reproba¬ 
tion  with  which  you  regard  this  man  that  the 
dossier  handed  to  you  cannot  condemn  him, 
because  no  proof  of  murder  has  been  given. 
You  must  have  proof  on  which  your  conviction 

must  rest. 

“  ‘  Strike  !  Strike  !  ’  he  demands.  Strike  at 
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this  assassin  !  ’  Has  he  told  you  how,  where, 
under  what  circumstances,  for  what  cause  these 
supposed  murders  were  committed  ?  No  !  He 
admits  that  we  do  not  know  all  that.  The  prose¬ 
cution  cannot  tell  us  in  the  Act  of  Accusation. 
That  they  have  been  obliged  to  admit. 

“  Never,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  was  uncer¬ 
tainty  affirmed  with  such  audacity.  The  prose¬ 
cution  ask  you  to  punish  crimes  which  they  con¬ 
fess  that  they  do  not  know,  and  cannot  prove, 
as  the  law  demands  that  they  shall  be  proved. 

“  You  have  failed  M.  l’avocat-gen&ral  !  Your 
proofs  !  Where  are  they  ?  The  proofs  of  Gam- 
bais,  smoke  and  stench,  and  your  note-books,  the 
prosecution’s  breviary.  I  will  show  you  that 
they  are  proofs  of  innocence  !  As  for  your 
reports,  I  can  assure  you  that,  after  having 
heard  me  and  my  reports,  there  will  be  none 
left  ! 

“  The  evidence  you  have  produced  contains 
no  proof  of  guilt.  Therefore  you  can  have  no 
conviction.  You  have  not  even  dared  to  suggest 
a  theory  as  to  how  the  crimes  were  committed. 
All  that  you  have  said  to  this  man  is  :  ‘  Speak, 
and  perhaps  you  may  be  forgiven.  If  not,  the 
alternative  is  the  scaffold.’  The  law  says  to 
Landru,  ‘  You  can  keep  silence.’  It  is  your 
duty  to  repeat  this  to  him.  Have  you  done 
this  ?  No  ! 

You  have  raised  before  the  accused  the  spec- 
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tacle  of  the  blood-stained  timbers  of  the  guillotine. 
You  have  shown  him  the  hole  in  which  the  execu¬ 
tioner  places  the  head  before  it  falls  into  the  basket 
of  sawdust.  You  have  said  to  him,  Speak  1 
Our  forefathers  made  revolution  in  this  country 
to  establish  the  rights  of  freedom,  and  one  of 
those  rights  is  to  be  silent  under  accusation. 
Landru  may  be  a  swindler,  an  ex-convict,  but  that 
does  not  affect  his  right  to  refuse  to  make  the 
revelations  which  you  have  tried  to  force  from 
him. 

“  If  you  admit  that  Landru  can  keep  silence, 
the  prosecution  has  only  a  slight  supposition  left 
on  which  to  build  its  case.  And  it  is^  not  true 
that  the  only  supposition  in  Landru  s  case  is 
murder;  there  are  more  probable  conjectures. 
I  will  show  them  to  you,  after  which  I  will  discuss 
the  many  admissible  suppositions,  mine,  and  the 
only  one  which  is  not  admissible,  yours,  M. 
l’avocat-general. 

“  I  have  no  sensation  to  spring  on  the  general 
public.  I  know  no  more  of  this  case  than  the 
jury  themselves  know. 

“  The  prosecution  itself,  while  declaring  that 
these  eleven  persons  have  disappeared,  admits 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how,  when,  why  or 
where  they  have  disappeared.  What  is  meant  by 
disappearance  ?  Let  us  turn  to  Article  1 1 5  °1 
the  Civil  Code  and  the  articles  following. 

According  to  this  law — 
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“  ‘  It  is  dangerous  to  presume,  until  after  a 
long  interval,  the  final  disappearance  of  someone 
who  is  missing.’  Supposing  Landru  himself 
were  dead.  None  of  the  property  of  these 
missing  women  would  be  allowed  to  pass  to  their 
relatives.  The  law  would  not  permit  their 
families  finally  to  presume  their  death  for  eighteen 
years. 

“  Whose  duty  would  it  be  to  oppose  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  law  does  not  allow  it  to  be  assumed 
that  they  will  never  again  turn  up  to  claim  their 
goods  ?  That  duty  would  fall  on  the  Advocate- 
General  himself,  the  very  man  who  has  just  been 
asking  you  with  all  the  eloquence  at  his  com¬ 
mand  to  send  Landru  to  the  guillotine  for  having 
murdered  these  very  women.  He  would  have  to 
say,  ‘  I  declared  at  the  Versailles  Assizes  that 
Mme.  Pascal  was  murdered,  but  the  law  compels 
me  to  say  to  you  that  she  is  not  dead — she  is 
living.’ 

“  The  civil  law  of  France  itself  declares  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  here  that  these 
ten  women  are  dead.  Those  who  drafted  that 
law  knew  that  life  is  so  complex  that  it  would  be 
mad  to  attempt  to  make  its  surprises  fit  our  poor 
hypotheses.  They  knew  how  often  coincidence 
has  been  the  tragic  mask  of  error.  And  yet  the  pre¬ 
sumption,  which  is  not  allowed  in  law  when  a  few 
miserable  sous  are  at  stake,  is  the  very  presump¬ 
tion  that  the  Advocate-General  asks  you  to  make 
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when  a  man’s  head  is  in  the  balance.  Are  we  to 
give  a  higher  value  to  property  than  to  life  ? 

“  On  this  point  the  law  is  explicit.  A  missing 
person  is  not  dead.  One  can  only  claim  death 
when  one  can  show  a  dead  body.  ‘  An  absent 
person  is  never  dead,’  declared  the  First  Consul 
when  the  Code  was  prepared.  And  it  is  you, 
my  dear  adversary,  you,  the  prosecutor,”  he 
said,  turning  to  the  Advocate-General,  “  who  will 
have  to  say,  according  to  the  law,  these  pretended 
victims  are  not  dead.  You  will  prevent  these 
parents  from  touching  the  few  hundred  francs  or 
the  bits  of  wood  fit  only  for  burning  which  they 
have  left.  It  is  you  who,  when  the  matter  con¬ 
cerns  not  a  few  rotten  and  miserable  bits  of 
furniture,  but  a  human  head,  come  and  plead 
for  a  decision  contrary  to  the  Code. 

“  Dare  you  again  ask  the  jury  to  violate  the 
law  ?  ” 

On  the  second  day  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi 
started  by  discussing  the  evidence  of  the  experts. 

“  Instead  of  corpses  you  bring  in  reports  and 
experts,  experts — the  greatest  danger  threatening 
justice.  They  come  with  their  theories,  ‘  dog¬ 
matic  madness,’  as  Montaigne  called  it,  the 
source,  alas  !  of  too  many  of  the  worst  judicial 
errors.” 

Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  gave  examples  of  judicial 
mistakes  because  of  expert  testimony,  often  dis¬ 
covered  too  late.  During  the  war  at  Verdun,  a 
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soldier  was  condemned  to  death  and  shot  for 
wounding  himself.  An  autopsy  which  followed 
proved  that  the  unfortunate  man  had  really  been 
wounded  by  a  German  bullet. 

“  Thus,  because  of  a  doctor’s  word,  a  hero  fell 
as  a  coward.  Well,  then,  who  is  going  to  permit 
you  to  judge  between  the  doctor  of  Verdun  and 
Dr.  Paul  ?  The  expert  has  the  ability  to  storm 
the  breach  too  often.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you, 
as  it  does  to  me,  that  this  attitude  agrees  ill  with 
the  certainty  required  in  a  Court  of  Justice  ? 

“In  1909,  at  St.  Malo,  a  small  skeleton  was 
found  on  the  beach  one  day.  A  local  doctor  was 
called  in  and  declared  that  it  was  the  corpse  of  a 
little  girl  who  must  have  been  attacked  and  cut 
up  with  great  blows  from  a  knife.  Two  days 
after,  a  great  painter,  Aime  Morot,  reported  that 
he  had  thrown  the  corpse  of  a  chimpanzee  into 
the  sea. 

“  The  experts  in  this  case  have  not  only 
examined  fragments  of  bones,  they  have  also 
made  an  analysis  of  the  ashes.  One  of  them, 
M.  Kling,  has  been  able  to  say  the  ashes  of 
Gambais  contained  50  per  cent,  of  phosphate, 
while  ordinary  ashes  contain  only  a  tenth.  What 
is  understood  by  ordinary  ashes  ?  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  composition  of  ashes  depends  essentially 
on  what  is  burnt  ?  Ashes  coming  from  tree 
branches  contain  from  9  to  3  8  per  cent,  of 
phosphate.  Did  the  experts  find  out  if  Landru 
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had  burnt  any  wood  ?  No,  and  yet  he  did 
burn  it. 

“  The  reliability  of  still  another  contention  will 
not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  jurymen. 
Alongside  these  ashes,  exhibited  in  this  court, 
are  fragments  said  by  the  experts  to  be  human 
bones.  I  told  you  when  evidence  on  this  point 
was  given  what  was  my  attitude  on  this  point.  I 
said  that  I  would  refuse  to  discuss  the  character 
of  these  bones  since  they  were  not  discovered 
when  they  should  have  been.  I  stick  to  this 
attitude.” 

Counsel  criticised  the  investigations  carried  out 
at  Gambais.  First,  on  the  13th  April,  1919* 
Superintendent  Dautel  examined  the  premises. 
The  warrant  under  virtue  of  which  he  acted  was 
very  wide  in  its  scope.  He  was  to  work  very 
thoroughly.  He  searched  the  outhouse  and 
found  nothing.  Not  until  sixteen  days  later,  on 
the  29th  April,  were  the  greater  part  of  the  ashes 
containing  the  debris  of  human  bones,  referred 
to  in  the  report,  found  and  collected.  And 
during  that  interval  much  of  the  villa  had  been 
open  to  all  who  sought  to  enter. 

“  Seals  were  not  affixed  on  the  villa  on  the 
13th,  as  they  should  have  been.  Yet  broken 
seals  were  found  there  on  the  29th.  They  had 
been  quietly  fixed  on  the  25th  to  atone  for  a  very 
regrettable  oversight.  My  friendship  for  you, 
my  dear  opponent,  forbids  me  to  dwell  on  this. 
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You  cannot  condemn  Landru  on  these  reports, 
for  they  are  founded  on  irregularity,  to  say  no 
more.” 

Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  now  turned  to  the  reports 
of  MM.  Kling,  Beyle  and  Kohn-Abrest  and  of 
Drs.  Paul,  Anthony  and  Sauvaize,  contending  that 
Landru  had  not  time  either  at  Vernouillet  or 
Gambais  (in  which  two  houses,  he  pointed  out, 
there  was  no  trace  of  blood)  to  burn  eleven 
corpses. 

“  Carrara  took  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
to  burn  the  body  of  the  office  boy  whom  he 
killed.  M.  Gillard,  the  Czarevitch’s  tutor,  in 
telling  of  the  terrible  death  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  family,  said,  ‘  The  stake  was  made  of 
resinous  wood,  soaked  with  over  ioo  gallons  of 
benzine,  and  the  bodies  took  over  three  days  to 
burn  away.’  In  the  Pel  case,  Professor  Bronardel 
incinerated  a  whole  corpse  in  a  stove  similar  to 
Landru’s,  and  it  took  fourteen  hours  to  disappear. 

“  What  remains  of  the  case  of  the  prosecution  ? 
Only  this,  that,  if  they  were  alive,  these  women 
would  come  to  save  this  man  from  the  scaffold. 
They  have  not  come ;  therefore  you  are  asked  to 
say  that  they  are  dead,  and  you  are  asked  to 
accept  as  proof  of  Landru’s  guilt  the  fact  that 
their  identity  papers  have  been  found  in  Landru’s 
possession. 

“  Why  did  the  missing  women  not  speak  ? 
Because,  doubtless,  each  relied  on  the  other  to 
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save  Landru,  none  wishing  to  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  suffer  public  ridicule. 

“  Believe  me,  if  Landru  had  killed  these 
women,  as  you  claim,  you  would  not  have  found 
these  useless  and  accusing  documents  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  If  he  did  he  would  have  been  mad.  If 
he  is  not  mad,  he  is  not  a  murderer.” 

Counsel  dealt  severely  with  the  evidence  of  the 
neighbours  at  Vernouillet  and  Gambais,  their 
talk  about  thick  smoke  and  evil  smells,  their  tales 
of  Landru’s  mysterious  character  and  his  sus¬ 
picious  visitors.  All  this  was  the  fantastic  and 
idle  chatter  of  village  gossips,  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  He  gave  one  example,  the  butcher  of 
Gambais,  who  said  that  when  he  looked  over  the 
wall  of  the  villa  Ermitage  on  January  1 8th,  1898, 
he  had  seen  in  the  dull  and  dark  evening  a  sus¬ 
picious  package,  and  had  smelt  smoke  like  that  of 
burning  flesh.  “  The  meteorological  calendar, 
which  I  have  in  my  hand,”  declared  Counsel  for 
the  defence,  “  shows  that  the  weather  that  day 
was  very  clear,  and  that  in  the  evening  there  was 
a  full  moon. 

“  The  witnesses  who  talked  could  give  no  pre¬ 
cise  or  serious  evidence.  But  what  of  the  silent 
witnesses — the  bones,  the  note-book  ? 

“  The  origin  and  the  discovery  of  the  human 
bones  found  are  suspect,”  he  declared.  They 
cannot  be  brought  in  evidence  against  the  accused. 
He  has  always  protested  against  the  way  in  which 
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the  examination  of  the  premises  was  carried  out 
when  they  were  found. 

“  The  note-book  ?  Its  fantastic  interpretation 
does  credit  to  the  imagination  of  the  prosecution, 
but  proves  nothing.  Very  much  to  the  contrary, 
for  when  it  is  considered  in  all  its  details,  it 
indicates  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  While 
the  prosecution  brings  no  material  proof,  no  cer¬ 
tain  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  eleven  who  dis¬ 
appeared  were  murdered,  what  hypothesis  has  it 
been  able  to  suggest  to  account  for  their  supposed 
deaths  ?  Killed  by  drowning  ?  No  !  All  the 
ponds  have  been  minutely  dragged.  Death  by 
burning  ?  No,  because  the  coal  owned  by 
Landru  was  not  enough  to  burn  so  many  corpses, 
he  would  not  have  had  the  time  necessary,  and 
the  stove  is  still  intact.  What  then  ? 

“  Why  not  make  a  more  simple  supposition 
that  these  women  who  had  nearly  all  broken 
with  their  families  disappeared  of  their  own 
accord,  and  that  they  have  gone  to  lose  themselves 
maybe  in  the  depths  of  America  ? 

“  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  let  me  ask  you 
a  question. 

<c  Are  you  not  familiar  with  the  kind  of  offender 
in  whose  possession  is  found  a  collection  of  some 
women’s  private  papers  of  status  ?  I  know  some. 
And  let  me  whisper  one  word  to  you ;  women’s 
papers — they  are  the  arsenal  of  the  dealer  in 
human  flesh,  not  of  a  murderer.  Landru  was 
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engaged  in  a  mysterious  affair.  Let  me  define  it 
by  brutal  and  coarse  words — a  dealer  in  women. 

“  Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  insult  these  women. 
The  law  against  the  white  slave  trade  is  made 
precisely  to  protect  those  who  go  off  as  they 
believe  to  an  honest  business,  only  to  find  the 
truth  when  they  arrive  at  their  destination. 
There,  when  too  late,  they  are  kept  by  force 
from  returning. 

“  One  thing  is  certain— all  these  women  had 
broken  with  their  families.  All  had  announced 
their  intention  of  going  abroad  with  a  fiance. 

“  Now  remember  this.  For  two  months  after 
they  had  disappeared  Landru  strove  to  reassure 
their  friends.  Two  months — that  is  the  necessary 
time  for  them  to  reach  Brazil  or  elsewhere.  After 
that  friends  and  law  cannot  help  them.  Landru 
did  not  seek  to  hide  his  address.  That  is  the 
attitude  of  all  men  who  have  hidden  the  retreat 
of  women  who  have  been  taken  off  in  sue 

fashion.  -  , 

“  And  so  everything  is  explained.  11  they 

left  their  identity  papers,  it  was  because  they 
were  told  that  it  was  necessary  to  change  their 
names,  as  during  the  war  many  thousands  o 
others  did.  As  for  those  who  may  have  accom¬ 
panied  them,  there  are  four  names  in  the  note¬ 
book  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  identify.  Who 
knows  if  these  names  are  not  theirs  ?  Who  knows 
if  the  hours  indicated  in  the  corner  of  the  note- 
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book  are  not  the  hours  of  the  departure  instead  of 
the  hours  of  death  ? 

“  Have  I,  in  the  name  of  Landru,  made  the 
plea  that  he  is  a  dealer  in  women  ?  On  my  soul 
and  conscience  I  assure  you  that  of  this  I  know 
nothing. 

“  Is  that  the  key  to  the  mystery  ?  I  know  not. 
What  I  do  know  is  that  murder  is  impossible  in 
a  house  where  no  drop  of  blood  has  been  found  ! 

“  It  was  not  my  mission  to  show  you  the  light, 
but  to  dissipate  the  darkness.  That  I  have  done 
from  the  depths  of  my  conscience.  I  beg  you 
not  to  do  the  irreparable.  My  task  is  accom¬ 
plished.  It  is  for  you  to  judge.  To-morrow 
perhaps  one  of  these  women  may  come  back,  and 
then,  what  faith  will  you  have  in  yourself  strong 
enough  to  face  the  stony  gaze  of  the  ghost  who 
will  come  up  to  you  in  the  night  and  say,  ‘  I  did 
not  kill ;  you  have  killed  me!’  Do  not  do  this 
act  !  If  in  the  margin  of  your  decision  one  finds 
inscribed  one  day  these  terrible  words,  ‘  They 
gave  the  death  sentence,  they  were  mistaken,’  it 
cannot  be  placed  to  the  charge  of  my  conscience.” 

No  summary  of  the  speech,  and  this  does  not 
profess  to  be  more,  can  give  any  realisation  of  the 
emotional  intensity  with  which  the  great  lawyer 
had  held  the  court  spellbound. 

After  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  had  sat  down, 
M.  Gilbert  asked  Landru  if  he  had  anything 
more  to  say  in  his  defence. 
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“  I  have  a  declaration  to  make,”  replied 
Landru. 

“  In  his  speech  yesterday,  M.  Tavocat-general 
attributed  a  good  many  sins,  vices  and  even 
crimes  to  me.  But  he  had  the  kindness,  and  I 
thank  him  for  it,  to  say  that  there  was  still  one 
noble  sentiment  left  in  me,  affection  for  my  family, 
love  of  children  and  home,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  family  and  society.  I  declare  by  this 
sentiment  that  I  have  never  killed  anyone. 
That  is  what  I  have  to  say.” 
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FINAL  SCENES 

The  atmosphere  of  the  court  on  that  last  day 
resembled  a  cheap  night  cabaret  more  than  an 
abode  of  justice.  Great  throngs  waited  outside. 
Once  again  more  tickets  had  been  issued  to 
privileged  spectators  than  could  be  accommodated, 
and  the  ticket-holders,  mostly  women  of  every 
class,  crowded  wherever  they  could  obtain  a 
foothold.  Gaily  dressed  young  actresses  kept 
possession  of  many  of  the  Press  seats.  Eager 
ladies  outside  were  willing  to  pay  any  price 
to  the  guards  if  they  could  but  pass  the  barriers. 
They  coaxed  the  soldiers  and  the  gendarmes  to 
allow  them,  and  the  hearts  of  the  guardians 
were  not  always  adamant.  “  If  any  of  those 
ladies  would  like  my  place,”  Landru  murmured, 
“  I  will  willingly  surrender  it.” 

The  crowds  inside  produced  packets  of  sand¬ 
wiches  and  fruit,  thermos- flasks  of  coffee,  pru¬ 
dently  stored  little  bottles  of  cognac  and  rum. 
Some  of  the  women  spectators  climbed  up  on  the 
window  ledges,  and  some  sat  on  the  rails. 

Forty-eight  questions  were  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  jury,  four  in  each  case,  with 
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some  supplementary  issues.  The  four  main 
points  were  : 

1.  Is  Landru  guilty  of  the  murder  of  (here 
came  the  name  of  the  victim)  ? 

2.  Was  this  homicide  done  with  premedita¬ 
tion  ? 

3.  Was  this  crime  accompanied  by  fraud,  as 
detailed  below  ? 

4.  Did  Landru  rob  the  heirs  of  the  victim  ? 

The  jury  retired  at  seven-thirty  in  the  evening, 

and  did  not  return  till  nine.  The  spectators  set 
out  to  entertain  themselves  during  the  long  wait. 

They  ate  heartily,  and  discussed  the  verdict 
eagerly  together.  In  most  parts  of  the  court 
where  spectators  were  admitted  it  was  barely 
possible  to  move,  so  dense  were  the  crowds. 
Women  fainted  in  the  stifling  heat  and  sank  back 
till  they  recovered.  One  man  tried  to  create  a 
diversion  by  making  noises  like  a  cock  crowing. 
The  photographers  erected  a  strong  electric  light 
with  a  reflector  directly  over  where  Landru 
would  be  when  the  verdict  was  given. 

At  last  the  ringing  of  a  bell  announced  the 
return  of  the  jury.  The  spectators  tried  to  press 
forward.  Some  stood  up,  and  others  protested 
loudly,  shouting,  “  Sit  down  !  Sit  down  !  ” 
The  stricken  face  of  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  pro¬ 
claimed  what  the  verdict  was. 

The  President  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  brought 
in.  More  shouting  from  the  crowd.  M.  Gilbert 
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tried  to  restore  order,  and  his  voice  could  be 
heard,  in  stinging  rebuke  :  “  This  public  clamour 
is  disgraceful.  Disgraceful  and  cowardly.  Have 
you  no  compassion  in  your  hearts  ?  ” 

The  Advocate-General  also  protested  strongly 
and  repeatedly  against  the  callousness  of  the  spec¬ 
tators.  “  Do  you  not  realise  that  a  man  is  going 
to  be  sentenced  to  death  ?  ”  he  asked. 

As  Landru  entered  the  court,  Me.  de  Moro- 
Giafferi  hurried  to  him.  “  Have  courage,”  he 
whispered.  “  It  is  bad,  very  bad.” 

“  You  may  be  tranquil,  maitre,”  Landru 
replied.  “  I  have  been  prepared  for  the  verdict 
of  death.” 

The  verdict  given  by  a  majority  vote  was 
“  Guilty  on  all  the  charges  except  two.”  The 
two  in  which  Landru  was  found  innocent  were  of 
fraud  against  the  estate  of  Andree  Babelay. 

People  marvelled  at  him  as  he  stood  in  his 
place.  His  face  remained  calm.  It  is  true  that 
he  had  become  thinner  during  the  long  trial,  and 
his  skin  was  paler  than  ever.  His  expression 
seemed  to  have  become  more  and  more  the  look 
of  a  wearied  bird  of  prey.  But  there  was  no  sign 
of  sorrow,  no  evidence  of  apprehension  in  his 
manner. 

The  Advocate-General  asked  that  the  law 
should  be  applied. 

MM.  Legasse  and  Surcouf,  on  behalf  of  the 
parties  in  the  civil  suit,  claimed  one  franc  damages 
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and  the  restoration  of  furniture  and  personal 
property  of  the  victims,  found  in  Landru  s 

possession,  to  the  heirs. 

While  the  President  and  his  assessors  were  con¬ 
ferring,  the  convicted  man  acted  as  though  a  great 
load  had  been  lifted  from  his  mind.  He  talked 
genially  to  his  Counsel,  and  was  even  seen  to 
smile.  “  There  it  is,  my  dear  maitre,”  he  said 
to  Me.  du  Treuil,  who  had  undertaken  the  labor¬ 
ious  task  of  organising  and  preparing  the  defence. 

“  Three  years  of  labour  lost.  However,  you  can 
well  believe  that  I  will  sleep  better  to-night 
than  recently.” 

Landru  looked  at  his  chief  Counsel  with  a  slight 
smile.  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  the  result.  Landru  bade  him  cheer 
up  :  “I  am  grieved  for  you.  It  is  the  accused 
who  will  have  to  console  the  defender  1 

The  Advocate-General  again  renewed  his  pro¬ 
test  against  the  callousness  of  the  spectators,  but 
they  were  too  excited  to  heed  him. 

M6.  de  Moro-Giafferi  quickly  drew  up  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  mercy,  and  took  it  to  the  jury  for  their 
signatures.  The  petition  ran  : 

“  The  undersigned  jury  of  the  Seine-et-Oise, 
who  have  rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty  without 
extenuating  circumstances  against  Landru,  ask 
that  the  penalty  of  death  shall  not  be  executed, 
and  appeal  for  the  indulgence  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  for  the  condemned.” 
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The  jury  consented  and  signed.  People  whis¬ 
pered  that  Landru  was  now  safe  from  death,  for 
the  President  of  the  Republic  scarcely  ever  refuses 
a  request  for  mercy  from  the  jury.  Me.  de 
Moro-GiafFeri  went  to  Me.  Legasse,  Counsel  for 
Mme.  Pascal’s  sister,  and  asked  him  to  beg  her 
to  sign.  The  sister  burst  into  tears,  but  was  per¬ 
suaded,  and  added  her  name  to  the  list. 

The  sentence  was  passed  in  due  form.  Landru 
was  to  be  led  to  a  public  place,  hereafter  to  be 
designated,  and  there  have  his  head  cut  off.  A 
verdict  was  given  in  favour  of  the  parties  of  the 
civil  suit. 

In  the  prison  cell,  the  cell  of  the  condemned, 
his  Counsel  brought  him  the  petition  for  mercy 
to  sign.  “  I  will  sign  a  petition  of  appeal,  but 
not  for  mercy,”  he  replied.  “  I  want  neither 
pity  nor  mercy.”  When  his  lawyer  looked 
sorrowfully  at  him,  he  gazed  boldly  back.  “  I 
will  sleep  calmly  to-night,  as  calmly  as  on  other 
nights,  he  declared.  One  could  well  imagine 
that  the  end  of  the  months  and  years  of  inves¬ 
tigation  and  interrogation  came  as  a  relief  to 

him.  His  two  sons  paid  him  a  visit  before  the 
end. 

The  conduct  of  the  spectators  in  court  caused  a 
great  scandal  and  was  even  debated  in  the  Senate, 
where  it  was  denounced  as  disgusting  in  the 
extreme.  The  scandal  of  the  trial  brought 
shortly  afterwards  some  drastic  reforms  in  court 
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procedure.  For  one  thing,  photographers  were 
henceforth  forbidden  to  take  pictures  in  court. 

Landru’s  mail  was  now  larger  than  ever. 
Some  of  the  letters,  bitter  attacks,  were  kept  back 
from  him.  Others  were  full  of  sympathy,  and 
women  and  girls  sent  him  chocolate  and  cakes. 

Before  three  days  were  up  Landruhad  consented 
to  sign  his  petition  to  the  High  Court.  One  thing 
that  might  have  influenced  him  was  that  if  he  had 
not  appealed  his  beloved  beard  would  now  be 
cut.  The  grounds  of  the  appeal  were  very 
slight  :  some  minor  informality  in  the  conduct  o 
President  Gilbert  and  in  the  description  of  one 
of  the  jurymen.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not 
take  long  to  reject  Landru’s  plea  when  it  was 
heard  on  February  ist. 

All  legal  means  were  now  exhausted,  lhere 
could  be  no  revision  of  the  case.  Only  one  hope 
remained  for  him,  the  clemency  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  For  this  he  must  petition  tor 
mercy,  and  it  was  only  with  a  great  show  ol 
reluctance  that  he  consented  to  do  so.  I  sign 
in  order  to  be  agreeable  to  you,”  he  told  his 

Counsel.  . 

False  reports  of  the  return  of  the  women  who 

had  disappeared  continued.  A  letter,  signed 
Hector  Vigoreux,  reached  Landru  s  Counsel 
claiming  that  the  writer  had  seen  scraps  of  bones 
taken  from  a  charnel-house  at  Gambais  by  an 
imbecile,  evidently  to  Landru’s  villa.  Careful 
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and  widespread  inquiry  failed  to  find  this  Hector, 
who  was  evidently  a  practical  joker.  Then  came 
an  anonymous  letter  from  Montreal  declaring 
that  Mme.  Heon  was  buried  in  that  city.  But 
the  Mme.  Heon  buried  there  was  not  Landru’s 
lady. 

Would  the  President  of  the  Republic  show 
mercy  ?  Late  in  February  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi 
and  Me.  Navikres  du  Treuil  were  received  by  the 
President,  and  pleaded  for  over  half  an  hour. 
When  the  lawyers  left  the  President’s  palace  they 
spoke  hopefully  and  informed  the  reporters  that 
M.  Millerand  had  seemed  much  impressed.  But 
by  the  next  afternoon  it  was  known  that  the  plea 
had  been  rejected. 

There  was  not  long  to  wait.  At  three  o’clock 
on  the  following  morning,  infantry,  cavalry  and 
police  took  up  their  position  in  the  Place  des 
Tribunaux  in  Versailles.  People  had  been  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  city  of  palaces  from  all  parts,  even 
from  as  far  as  Nice,  in  the  hope  of  witnessing  the 
last  scene.  Motor-cars  continued  to  arrive  all 
night.  Women  had  taken  rooms  in  houses 
viewing  the  square,  and  were  staying  there, 
waiting  for  the  hour.  But  on  this  night  spec¬ 
tators  were  to  have  no  mercy.  The  police  drove 
them  further  and  further  back,  and  the  motor-cars 
were  ordered  away.  Gendarmes  went  from 
house  to  house  facing  the  square  to  find  strangers. 
Even  if  the  visitors  were  in  bed  and  asleep  they 
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had  to  get  up,  dress  and  go.  The  only  out¬ 
siders  allowed  within  the  inner  circle  were  the 
journalists. 

The  troops  cleared  people  from  the  front  of  the 
prison,  leaving  a  great  free  space.  Soon  the 
frame  of  the  guillotine  arrived,  and  M.  Deibler’s 
assistants  began  erecting  it  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  prison  door. 

What  of  Landru  ?  He  had  been  far  from  well 
during  his  time  of  waiting,  and  the  doctors  had 
watched  him  carefully.  When  the  priest  from 
the  neighbouring  church  arrived,  Landru  refused 
to  listen  to  him,  declaring  that  the  cleric  had 
more  need  to  save  his  own  soul.  He  continued 
to  protest  his  innocence  and  wrote  much. 

In  the  early  morning  of  February  23  rd  the 
noise  of  the  troops  and  the  crowds  awoke  him. 
“  I  am  cold,”  he  said,  and  he  was  given  an  extra 

covering. 

Between  five  and  six  o  clock  officials  and 
lawyers  gathered  together  to  make  the  formal 
final  visit  to  the  condemned  cell.  One  official 
was  absent.  The  Advocate-General  had  not 
been  able  to  steel  himself  for  the  occasion,  and 
was  represented  by  a  deputy.  Landru  s  two 
lawyers  were  waiting  to  stand  by  him  to  the  last. 

The  convict  looked  up  as  the  black-coated 
solemn  procession  entered  his  cell.  He  knew  what 
this  meant— death  !  M.  Beguin,  the  Deputy 
Advocate-General,  informed  him  that  his  petition 
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for  mercy  had  been  rejected  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  “  Have  courage,”  said  the  official. 
“  I  have  courage,”  Landru  replied.  Abb£  Lo- 
seilles,  Vicar  of  Notre  Dame  of  Versailles,  asked 
him  if  he  would  make  his  confession  and  hear 
Mass.  “  Never  in  my  life,”  declared  Landru 
emphatically.  And  then  remembering  the  role 
he  had  set  for  himself,  he  assumed  a  more  whim¬ 
sical  air,  adding,  “  I  cannot  think  of  keeping 
these  gentlemen  waiting.” 

M.  Beguin  asked  if  Landru  had  any  declaration 
to  make.  It  was  hoped  right  to  the  end  that 
Landru  would  confess.  The  prisoner  asked  that 
the  question  be  repeated.  Then  he  paused. 
“  This  gentleman  has  not  been  introduced  to  me. 
I  do  not  know  who  he  is,”  he  said  to  the  others. 
M.  Beguin  was  formally  presented.  Then 
Landru  glowered  severely  at  him.  “  Sir,  to  ask 
such  a  question  at  such  a  time  is  an  insult.  I 
have  nothing  to  say,”  he  declared  haughtily. 

He  turned  to  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  and  to  his 
colleague,  Me.  Navikres  du  Treuil.  “  Maitre,  I 
thank  you,”  he  said  warmly  to  each  in  turn. 
“  You  have  had  a  desperate  and  difficult  task  to 
conduct.  Eh  bien  !  it  is  not  the  first  time  that 
an  innocent  man  has  been  condemned.” 

“  I  am  ready,”  he  said,  and  the  little  company 
moved  out  to  the  clerk’s  office.  Here  the  last 
preparations  were  made.  He  was  offered  the 
customary  glass  of  rum  and  cigarette,  but  would 
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touch  neither.  M.  Deibler’s  assistants  started  to 
bind  him,  and  he  asked  them  not  to  tie  the  rope 
too  tight.  They  began  to  cut  his  beard,  but  he 
begged  them  not  to  do  that,  so  they  merely 
trimmed  it.  His  beard  was,  even  in  those  last 
few  moments,  his  great  pride.  The  top  of  his 
shirt  was  cut  away  to  leave  his  neck  clear. 

Supported  by  an  assistant  on  either  side  and 
accompanied  by  Me.  de  Moro-Giafferi  and  the 
Abbe,  he  was  led  across  the  yard  to  the  arched 
gateway.  The  guillotine  stood  ready  on  the 
other  side.  He  shuddered  in  the  cold  early 
morning  air.  I  will  be  brave,  I  will  be  brave, 
he  is  said  to  have  muttered  to  himself.  He  turned 
for  the  last  time  to  his  lawyer  with  a  word  of 
thanks.  Then  the  gate  was  flung  open,  his  body 
was  pushed  forward,  the  board  ran  in  its  place 
under  the  frame,  and  the  guillotine  fell. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Matin  published  a  letter 
written  by  Landru  to  the  Advocate-General 
immediately  before  his  death,  and  delivered  after 
he  had  been  guillotined.  It  was  a  carefully 
thought-out  attempt  to  obtain  revenge  upon  the 
prosecutor  by  leaving  a  doubt  in  his  mind 
whether  Landru  was  guilty  or  not..  After  com¬ 
plimenting  the  great  lawyer  on  his  talent,  and 
discussing  the  trial,  he  declared  that  he  saw  the 
first  signs  of  doubt  arising  about  his  guilt  in  the 
lawyer’s  mind  when  he  gave  his  firm  answers 
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during  the  trial,  and  he  saw  that  doubt  grow  day 
by  day.  The  stove,  which  had  been  produced 
in  court  as  a  thrilling  thing,  failed  to  produce 
its  effect.  “  It  was  such  a  little  stove  !  It 
made  you  frightened,  my  little  stove,  all  alone 
there  in  your  great  hall,  didn’t  it  ?  Not  with  a 
fear  that  some  might  suppose,  but  with  another 
fear  that  was  all  to  your  credit.  Why  could  you 
not  meet  my  gaze  when  I  was  brought  back  to 
court  to  hear  my  sentence  ?  Why  did  you  so 
indignantly  rebuke  the  crowd  for  its  unseemly 
behaviour  ?  Why  to-day  are  you  still  seeking 
for  the  vanished  women  if  you  are  so  certain  that 
I  killed  them  ?  It  was  all  over ;  sentence  had 
been  pronounced.  I  was  calm  :  you  were  upset. 
Is  there  a  conscience  that  troubles  uncertain 
judges  as  it  ought  to  trouble  criminals  ?  Fare¬ 
well,  monsieur,  our  common  history  will  doubtless 
die  to-morrow.  I  die  with  an  innocent  and  quiet 
mind.  I  hope  respectfully  that  you  may  do  the 
same.” 
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